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CO-OPERATION IS 
STRONGLY URGED 
AT MEETING OF 
CONCERT MANAGERS 


Milton Weil of ““Musical Amer- 
ica,” Father of National 
Association, Delivers Force- 
ful Address at Opening Ses- 
sion of Convention— Em- 
phasizes Need for Wider 
Organization — Elizabeth 
Cueny, President, Seeks 
Increased Membership— 
Meeting IndorsesAn- 
nounced Economic Princi- 
ples of Judson-Wolfsohn- 
Associated Bureaus Merger 
—Considers Equity Con- 
tract 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 19.—Mem- 
bers of the National Concert 
Managers’ Association assembled here 
in force for the midwinter convention, 
which was opened yesterday. With 
Elizabeth Cueny of St. Louis, the 
president, in the chair, the convention 
was scheduled to discuss several mat- 
ters of great importance, among them 
the recent merger between Concert 
Management Arthur Judson, the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau and the 
Musical Bureaus. 
At to-day’s session, the Association 
gave its official indorsement to the an- 


nounced economic principles of this mer- 


ger. In the resolution adopted, while the 
members of the Association make it plain 
that they will not secure artists exclu- 
sively through the new combination, they 
also make it emphatic that they favor 
any movement which will tend to curb 
the present wastage in concert giving. 

he resolution was offered by Mrs. A. P. 
Hughes, of Cleveland, after John F. 
Adams and Milton Diamond had outlined 
for the benefit of the local managers the 
cnlects of their new booking organiza- 

on. 

An interesting phase of the meeting 
was the failure of efforts on the part of 
some of the members to bring about a 
joint conference between the Judson- 
Wolfsohn interests and representatives 
of the New York Music Managers’ Asso- 
Clation, The purpose was to frame the 
long discussed Equity contract, and the 
refusal of the New York independent 
interests to confer on the subject is taken 
to mean that a new managerial combi- 
nation is now in process of forming in 
New York to combat the Judson-Wolf- 
sohn amalgamation. 

Considerable discussion took place 
this afternoon in regard to the Equity 
ro tract, and finally Carl D. Kinsey of 
‘licago proposed the following motion, 
Pi ee seconded and unanimously 

opted: 

‘hat the report of the committee be 
‘epted, and the members be congratu- 
‘ upon their work, and that the fol- 
ng rider be printed and a copy of 
furnished to every member of the 





Associated 
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~ clation: ‘In case of the cancella- 
oe of this contract by the party of the 
“4 part, for any reason whatsoever, 
‘€ agrees to reimburse the party of the 
Second part for all expenses incurred 
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Up to the time of the cancellation. 
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Viennese Soprano, Who Has Added Another Striking Picture to Her Gallery of Operatic 
Portraits by Her Assumption for the First Time the Title Role of “Thais,” Revived 


at the Metropolitan Opera House Last Week. 


(See Page 6) 





Published every Saturday by 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


A feature of the proceedings of the 
convention on the first day was a con- 
structive speech by Milton Weil of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, founder of the associa- 
tion. His address was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Miss Cueny, in opening the convention, 
announced that the affiliation of the fed- 
erated clubs had been definitely estab- 
lished, in accordance with a resolution of 
the board of the National Federation in 
Philadelphia last month. The strength 
of the association, she emphasized, would 
be found in increased membership, but 
club representation would only exisit in 


territories where no manager was estab- 
lished. 

Among those participating were Anna 
Chandler Goff of Lexington, Ky.; Ona B. 
Talbot of Indianapolis; Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene of Washington; Mrs. George S. 
Richards of Duluth, Minn.; Walter A. 
Fritschy of Kansas City; Adella Prentiss 
Hughes of Cleveland; Edna W. Saunders 
of Houston, Tex.; Margaret Rice of Mil- 
waukee, secretary; T. Arthur Smith of 
Washington; William A. Albaugh of Bal- 
timore; May Beegle of Pittsburgh; 
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SUBMIT INQUIRIES 
TO DR. NOBLE ON 
PLANS TO UTILIZE 
JUILLIARD FUND 


Executive Secretary Replies to 
Written Qypetions that He 
“Cannot Furnish Answers 
to Them at the Present 
Time’ — Subsequently 
States That Some of Them 
Will Have to Be Considered 
by the Trustees—They Have 
the Matter in Hand, He De- 
clares, and Statement Will 
Be Made 


CC UUEEUEAUPO REO EE EEA TEA EOUOEEATERAULEEOUUAARAGAUOOEEAEL TORE EEA ORE UEE EER ORUD ETRE UPETEE PERO OEEELEEEE OT CEDD DEAE D PEROT ECOL EEO ED EET EOOEE SS 


HIS is the third article in Mus!I- 

- CAL AMERICA’S friendly inquiry 
into the workings of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation. Prior to the 
publication of this series, no infor- 
mation about the Juilliard Foun- 
dation had appeared in the public 
prints for many months. After 
the first article appeared in these 
columns, the New York Times and 
other daily newspapers, as well as 
various musical journals, took up 
the subject and printed a state- 
ment, apparently with the ap- 
proval of the Foundation’s execu- 
tive secretary, to the effect that it 
is now functioning. 

The first article appeared in 
MusIcaAL AMERICA for Dec. 9. 

The New York Times and other 
newspapers printed statements on 
Dec. 12 and subsequently. 

The second of MUsIcCAL AMER- 
IcA’s articles was published in the 
issue for Dec. 16. 








Td 


FTER the publication of the first 
A of this series of articles making 
friendly inquiry whether the Juil- 


liard Musical Foundation had formu- 
lated a comprehensive program for 
its work, and when it would give 
effect to the wishes of the man who 
bequeathed a vast fortune to music 
(printed in MusicAL AMERICA for 
Dec. 9), no less than twelve attempts 
were made by the writer to see Dr. 
Eugene A. Noble, its executive secre- 
tary, and obtain from him a definite 
statement on the subject. Dr. Noble’s 
private secretary became so accus- 
tomed to the writer’s voice by tele- 
phone that she fell into the habit of 
answering: “You again! Yes, he is 


busy. Doctor’s always busy, you 
know. Yes, there is someone ‘with 
him. I would not dare.” Two visits 


to his office were equally unavailing. 

Meanwhile, an announcement concern- 
ing the Foundation appeared in the news 
columns of the New York Times for 
Dec. 12, apparently with the approval 
of Dr. Noble. This was to the effect that 
the Foundation is now functioning; that 
it has interviewed several thousand ap- 
plicants for help; that litigation against 
the Juilliard estate is now practically 
settled, and so on—all of which informa- 
tion has already been published by 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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Co-operation Urged as National Concert Managers Meet 
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Marion Andrews of Milwaukee; Anna C. 
Bryant of Galesburg, Ill., and Mai Davis 
Smith of Buffalo. 


From a Fellow Worker 


Milton Weil spoke as follows: 

“I suppose it is a customary thing to 
start by addressing you as ‘Miss Presi- 
dent, ladies and gentlemen,’ but that 
sounds too much as if I were going to 
make a speech, which I am not going to 
do. If I understand the situation cor- 
rectly, I have been asked here to try 
to analyze and possibly summarize, and 
then try to create something in the way 
of constructive thought. So, please do 
not take this as a speech, but more as a 
heart-to-heart talk from a fellow worker 
in your own field. 

“IT have been called the ‘Father of 
this Association.’ My idea of a father 
has always been that he ought to make 
a chum of his children and not advise 
them, but advise with them. That is 
what I will endeavor to do. 

“I am going to open by saying that 
I am rather disappointed that my 
‘children’ have not been doing more, 
but I hope that, with the result of this 
heart-to-heart talk, we will all go our 
separate ways looking aé this thing from 
an entirely different viewpoint and in a 
broader light. 


Idealism and Hard Sense 


“T consider it a great privilege to be 
able to work in a field where art, ideal- 
ism and altruism enter so strongly as 
they do in the field of music; but unléss 
music can be put in a position where 
practicability is behind it, so as to allow 
it to grow for a broader and bigger de- 
velopment, none of us will be able to 
obtain the object which we have in view. 
Personally, I call myself a_ practi al 
idealist. I hope I still am and always 
will be, and as I said before, I am here 
to present to you ladies and gentlemen 
some of the things which I have in mind. 
by which we can develop music in this 
country, retaining all of its idealism, 
but putting practical, good, hard sense 
behind it, so as to give it a sound develop- 
ment. 


Urges Broader Development 


“To get right down to what we are 
here for, I want to say that when I 
formed the National Musical Managers’ 
Association, and later the National Con- 
cert Managers’ Association, I had hopes 
that a practical plan of co-operation 
would be developed from the suggestions 
made by me, between the two Associ- 
ations, plans that would create a bigger 
and broader field for music, whereby 
hundreds of towns and villages through- 
out this country would be developed so 
that music would be brought to the 
people. In this hope I have been dis- 
appointed, for neither one of the Associ- 
ations has taken the initiative. Why it 
has not been done I do not know, al- 
though I have listened to many stories; 
but unquestionably the thought of co- 
operation has not entered into it. It 
looks to me a good deal like individual 
selfishness. In a speech that I made 
some years ago, I said that, ‘he who 
thinks only of himself has mighty poor 
pasture to feed his mind on.’ We can- 
not think of self. We can only think in 
the broader sense of co-operation with 
our fellow men, especially in the field of 
greater endeavor. Out of that we get 
results. But, if each one is going to 
think of his own individual, petty prob- 
lem without realization that it is only 
by the broader solution of the problem 
that he or she will benefit, they will 
never get anywhere. 


Vast Increase in Music 


“Do you realize that in the past ten 
to fifteen years the musical activities of 
this country have increased, speaking 
conservatively, over 500 per cent? Has 
the method of handling this increased 
activity developed in the same propor- 
tion? I say it has not. If this un- 
tenable situation continues and the musi- 
cal activity of the country, or demand 
for music, becomes greater as time goes 
on, it will very soon become clogged, 
unless some basis of co-operation is 
created to take care of the development. 
No enterprise—no difference what it is 
or what it may be—can successfully cope 
with increased activities unless it takes 





care of the evolution of organization, so 
that it will move forward with develop- 
ment. 


Co-operation Will Solve Problems 


“There is nothing in this world that 
cannot be worked out on the basis of 
co-operation. I hear of arguments and 
fights between national managers and 
concert managers. Again I ask, ‘why’? 
You are both working in the same field. 
Why fight? Co-operate! Antagonisms 
only create chaos, and I firmly believe 
that with the plan that I have in mind 
as a basis, there will be a close co-opera- 
tion between that marvelous organiza- 
tion, the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, the musical managers and your 
organization, and certainly MUSICAL 
AMERICA will be proud to work with a 
trio of this kind for the development 
of musical territory. Hence, while we 
are here, cannot we work out such a 
plan, the basis of which will be common 
sense, put behind this great idealism 
of music, thereby promoting a _ good, 
healthy growth of musical territory by 
which the people of the country will be 
benefited and, incidentally, all the 
workers in the field of music. 


Eventually; Why Not Now? 


“Some of you people here have in 
mind that I stand here and criticise. I 
am not here to criticise. I am here to 
state facts and to try to bea help. You 
show the inclination to co-operate among 
yourselves in a whole-hearted way in 
this big field, and I will show you that 
my criticism is only based’ on construc- 
tive thought. te 

“T certainly hope that this meeting 
will not break up without a practical 
plan of co-operation being» formulated, 
and that the year 1923 will witness a 
movement that will carry music to every 
city, town and hamlet in ‘this country. 

“As I understand it, .the National 
Women’s Clubs are represented at this 
meeting, also the National Musical Man- 
agers’ Association. There is no time like 
the present. Why not do it now? As 
the advertisement reads, ‘You will 
eventually, why not now?’ ” 


Reports Action of National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs 


The opening session was held at 10 
o’clock Monday morning at the home of 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene, Connecticut Ave- 
nue, with Miss Cueny in the chair. Mar- 
garet Rice, secretary of the Association 
read the treasurer’s report, following 
which she gave an account of her at- 
tendance at the sessions of the Board of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
held in Philadelphia last month. Miss 
Rice said that she was invited to discuss 
the aims of the National Concert Man- 
agers’ Association as those aims were 
related to the work of the music clubs, 
that many questions were asked, and 
that the board adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending that all Federated Clubs 
that give concert courses should join 
the Concert Managers’ Association. 

Miss Cueny said that the strength of 
the Association lies in increasing its 
membership. “In taking in the clubs,” 
she said, “‘we must remember that club 
representation is only where there is no 
established manager; it is where the 
club manager operates as we operate. 
Mrs. Lyons has a condition of that kind 
in Fort Worth, and there are a great 
many other women where they are not 
co-operating and represented. I have 
worked indefatigably in my territory.” 


Place Filled by the Musical Club 


After considerable discussion of the 
subject, in the course of which it was 
brought out that there had been a mis- 
understanding on the part of many mu- 
sic clubs, which had mistakenly supposed 
that the members of the National Con- 
cert Managers’ Association were artists’ 
managers and members of the Artists’ 
Managers of New York, and because of 
this misunderstanding antagonism had 
developed in many quarters, Mrs. Talbot 
said: 

“T felt, after analyzing the situation 
in about twenty places in the United 
States, that the club fills a certain place 
until the town has grown into a city. 
No club will be able to take care of it 
when the town gets to be a city. The 


clubs have a small circle in which to 
work, because in every town there is a 
growing manager who takes care of the 
musical situation.” 
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“That does not preclude the local man- 
ager from coming in,” said the chair- 
man. “As you have ooserved, in a num- 
ber of instances where we had estab- 
lished managers when this organization 
was formed other managers have sprung 
up, where they have proved their worth 
and subscribed to our views, and they 
have been admitted to membership after 
two years. It will be the same way where 
rival managers spring up. We have to 
regard new people coming in with the 
same consideration—that it is done in 
a strictly commercial sense. We have 
the idea that our community needs cer- 
tain things, and that we are the best 
judges of what it needs. If we have 
the first chance—or an even chance, at 
least,—I think we are being treated 
fairly, and I don’t see that we can over- 
come it. We can’t lay down the rule 
to existing local managers. 


Club A ffiliation Definitely Established 


“As regards backing with clubs, that 
works out very well on account of dis- 
tance, but I don’t think it works out in 
local communities. Our clubs love to 
deal with local managers. The club affil- 
iation is really definitely established, 
so that I don’t think we can go back 
on it.” 

After some further discussion, in 
which Mrs. Saunders, Miss Rice, Mr. 
Fritschy, and Miss Cueny took part, 
Mr. Weil was introduced as “the or- 
ganizer of our association.” At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Weil’s address (printed 
above), he was invited by a unanimous 
vote to attend an executive meeting of 
the Board of Directors, to be held be- 
tween the morning and afternoon session 
of the general meeting of the: Associ- 
ation, and to go further in: putting his 
specific ideas before the members. 

Miss Goff asked: “Do we have to do 
business only with certain organizations, 
or with soOme individual, like a Miss 
Miller, whom I.met yesterday?” 

The chairman answered: “It is much 
btetter and more practicable. and more 
expedient for us to deal with organiza- 
tions rather than to go to individuals 
and say, ‘What have you to offer us in 
the way of artists for the, new year.’ ” 


Should Join Association to Benefit 
from It 


“May I make a suggestion, there?” 
asked Mr. Weil. “I do not know Miss 
Miller—have never met her; but we 
have a sort of a fixed rule that any 
benefits to be derived in the publishing 
field can only be derived by being a 
member of it, that is, of the National 
Association. Any questions such as the 
pulp question, the postal rates, etc. In 
fact it would gradually have to work 
out that the benefits to be derived from 
the development of music in this coun- 
try can only be a benefit to those who 
are in favor of organization work. If 
you are going to allow what is known 
as the ‘Gyps’ to say ‘I am going to stay 
out of this association and do anything 
I want to do,’ that sort of thing should 
not be allowed in this country. Organ- 
ization is organization, or it is nothing. 
How would it be if, after the war of ’61, 
we should find one State saying ‘we want 
full protection of the flag and the laws, 
but the only place we are going to enter 
into arrangements is where it suits our 
purposes?’ 

“You cannot have two different forms 
of government within a government. It 
has either got to be one way or the 
other. If Mr. So-and-So says ‘I want to 
have the full benefit of the association 
hut I don’t want to be a member of it,’ 
then he should be made to join the As- 
sociation. 

“When I formed an association I took 
each unit and formed them into a Musi- 
cal Chamber of Commerce. It became a 
National Association. It was supported 
by the members; each contributed so 
much money with the result that what- 
ever was done, whether it was a ques- 
tion of taxes here at Washington, or a 
copyright law, we were fighting for 
everybody that manufactured musical 
instruments. So you can see how inter- 
lovking those things are. 

“Whatever we do here we are doing 
for evervbody’s benefit.” 

The chairman then remarked: “Mr. 
Weil said in introducing his remarks that 
we don’t want to fight and I think he is 
right. We-:stand as individual represen- 
tatives of the musical enterprises of 
America, and we are now here for bet- 
tering local conditions. We feel that you 
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Ny 
have the power to help to arrange 
ter conditions.” 


Regional Directors Make Repor:; 


Miss Cueny, at the afternoon ses.) 
referred at considerable length to :h¢ 
cancellation of the Irene Castle tour, .n4 


said this matter would also be repo: joq 


at the meeting. The managers, she -..\q 
contended that if an artist cancelled fo; 
any reason their local expenses must he 
covered. 

Miss Rice reported that, accordiny to 
the instructions given last Septembe, a; 
the board meeting, she had written tp 
the regional directors emphasizing :he 
necessity for their co-operation. She had 
also written asking each regional directo, 
to enlist the interests of the schools and 
universities which give concert courses. 
From all these'various letters she had re- 
ceived only two responses. The two who 
had replied had given a list of directors 
in their localities. The regional direc. 
tors, she thought, ought to support the 
movement more consistently than they 
had in this instance. It seemed incredj- 
ble that in the eighteen districts repre- 
sented only two should have listed the 
managers in their -districts. One or two 
others had written, however, stating that 
they would report at this meeting. 

Mrs. Smith, Miss Goff and Mrs. Tal- 
bot submitted verbal reports of the con- 
ditions in their districts. 


Await Developments on Merger 


A letter from Arthur Judson, New 
York concert manager, was read, and 
there was some debate as to whether it 
should be discussed before Mr. Judson 
addressed the meeting on the following 
day. It was felt, however, that the prop- 
osition ‘in the letter was rather general 
in nature, and it was accordingly decided 
to await developments. 

*“Doesn’t Mr. Judson’s letter take up 
the same ideas that our office does?” 
asked a member. 

“Yes,” replied the chairman. 

“The only change that I can see,” said 
a member, “is that we might be com- 
pelled to deal only through the bureau, 
and it would force the other bureaus to 
deal with him. The bureaus have turned 
them down on this proposition. The 
Lyceum Bureaus have a fine organiza- 
tion and can use their own force.” 

Mrs. Saunders pointed out that Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Diamond had conferred 
with a committee of the Musical Man- 
agers’ Association, and knew that the 
contract was to be talked over. “It 
means,” she continued, “that there is 
just a little combination on that contract 
matter against us—that they are willing 
even to stand together because they rep- 
resent one side and we represent the 
other, and I think we had better con- 
sider that.” 

The chairman said the matter could be 
discussed later. “We have nothing to 
conceal,” she added. “We are not in 
business simply for our own interests, 
but we are not simply going to throw 
our strength to a combination. We are 
going to buy to the best advantage, re- 
gardless of when or in what market we 
have to seek.” 

Mrs. Saunders: “I dislike very much 
the attitude of threatening to do certain 
things unless we do certain things. And 
I think it is just as well for us to with- 
hold any indorsement until we hear them 
‘tell their own names.’ ” 

A reception to the members in attend- 
ance was given at the Congressional Club 
from four to six o’clock in the afternoon 
and in the evening there was a theater 
party at Poli’s Theater. 

A. T. MARKS 


’ 





Albert Coates Sails This Week for Third 
New York Visit 


Albert Coates, guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony, is to sail for 
America on Dec. 23 aboard the Bere! 
garia. He will begin his New York 
season at the regular Sunday after! 
subscription concert in Aeolian Hal! 0” 
Jan. 7. At home Mr. Coates is the 
conductor of the London Symphony and 
the Royal Philharmonic Society. 4°! 
summer Mr. Coates directed the 
performances since the war of the W22- 
ner “Ring” dramas in Covent Gar 
His arrival will mark his third vis) 
this country as the guest of the ° 
York Symphony Society. Mr. Co 
will direct concerts of the orche-''4 
throughout January and February. 
is scheduled for twenty-nine ap! 
ances; eighteen in New York, tw 
Brooklyn, and nine concerts out of t 
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Enthusiasm In Paris In 1910. 


the Upper Right and On the Lower Right Is His Décor for the Nocturnes of Chopin. 


WO scenes from life: 
First, a little boy gazing entranced 
the panels of yellow tapestry in the 
git drawing-room of his grandfather on 
Nevsky Prospect in Petrograd, the 
maginative fabrics conjured in his child- 
ision stimulated by the art treas- 
es scattered about him on every side. 
Second, the mature painter at the 
ight of his fame, massing rich effects 
Yr in a triumphant décor like that 
“Schéhérazade,” and proclaiming 
is prowess the virility of the new Rus- 
‘4n movement which, whether one ac- 
“pts it or not, must be recognized as a 
tal force in the art world to-day. 
Between these two periods there is the 
mantic history of a lifetime of artistic 
g, of fierce revolt against old stand- 
of the tumult of conflict in which 
ably the pioneers of new enter- 
must engage, and finally of the ac- 
tion of a vast public for the prin- 
for which he has labored so long 
eadfastly. For this is the life-his- 
f Léon Bakst, the famous Russian 
just now visiting America for the 
ay time. 


inere, in vellow drawing-room 


Some Ballet Scenes Painted by Léon Bakst. 


On the Upper Left Is Shown His Celebrated 
On the Lower Left Appears His Design for “Les Dames de Bonne Humeur,” Danced to Music by Scarlatti. 


in Petrograd, were the beginnings of my 
art,” says Mr. Bakst, who speaks mod- 
estly of his achievements in the field of 
the ballet. “It was there that my inspira- 
tion received its first stimulus. Whence 
my inspiration? From the artistic within 
me. Even when I was a mere child I was 
always fashioning imaginative pictures, 
cutting the designs in paper, and striving 
to combine gorgeous colors, while my 
parents looked on, astonished and be- 
wildered.” 

Mr. Bakst’s father, a doctor, could not 
see any abiding value in the attempts of 
his son to reproduce in tangible form 
the dreams he had visioned in the gilt 
parlor of his grandfather, with its bro- 
caded silks, its rock and shell work fur- 
niture, and its model of the Temple of 
Solomon. Even when the boy won his 
first prize at school for a portrait of 
Joukovsky, the Russian poet, his own re- 
joicing found little response in his home 
circle. But when Antolsky, the Russian 
sculptor, happening to see some of the 
boy’s drawings, unreservedly praised the 
quality of his work, Bakst’s career as an 
artist began to shape itself. At the age 
of seventeen he entered the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Petrograd. 

At this time a new spirit was asserting 
itself in Russian art, and when the tide 
of revolt swept into the Academy Bakst 
was caught up in it. He speaks with 
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~ LEON BAKST: WIZARD OF COLOR 
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The Inset Figures On Horseback, with Levelled Spears, Represent His Design for “Les 
Fréres de la Femme de Barbe Bleu,” from the Ballet for Tchaikovsky’s “Sleeping Princess” 


glowing interest of the new movement. 
“Russian art to-day,” he says, “is healthy 
and vigorous; it must flourish. But the 
movement is not fully organized yet, and 
may not be so organized for three or four 
years.” The distinguishing principles of 
geometric form and ornament he de- 
scribes as being at the basis of modern 
decorative art, including that of the 
cubists. “‘These developments,” he says, 
“are partly Russian, partly Arabic. The 
cubist forms were originally Spanish; 
and when you examine them you will 
perceive that they go back to the Mex- 
icans, and to savage peoples.” 

Working on the new lines, Bakst and 
a group of other enthusiasts, including 
Alexander Benois, Serge Diaghileff, and 
Seroff, turned their attention to the the- 
ater. They formed the famous Mir 
Iskousstva in 1900, “a young society full 
of vigor and great aspirations,” says Mr. 
Bakst, “but as it grew it fell away from 
various causes, and it no longer exists.” 
It was to the Mir Iskousstva that Volon- 
sky turned when he sought a décor for 
the revival of Delibes’ “Sylvia,” in Petro- 
grad, and Bakst got his first chance at 
the theater about the same time in the 
production of the pantomime, “The Heart 
of the Marchioness,” which the Grand 
Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch had 
brought with him on his return from 
Paris. 


Thence his advance has been uninter- 
rupted. He became in 1905 a member of 
the Salon d’Automne, in Paris; five years 
later that city acclaimed his “Schéhéra- 
zade” and “Cléopatre”’; then came his 
“T’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” “Héléne de 
Sparte,” and “St. Sebastien,” the last, 
danced by Ida Rubinstein, ranking 
among the most notable of his late suc- 
cesses. He has since painted for Mme. 
Rubinstein the ballet, “Artemis Trou- 
blée,” the music of which is by the young 
French composer, Paul Paray. 

Mr. Bakst is now at work on a com- 
mission from the Théatre de l’Opéra, 
Paris, to design a “Poupée” Ballet of the 
Louis Philippe period to music by Chopin, 
and this is to be ready in May. He began 
work on this ballet before he left Paris 
on his present visit to America, and he 
is to complete it when he returns. He 
says he hopes to make it the richest bal- 
let he has ever designed. Before leaving 
for America he completed two scenes for 
Poulenc’s setting of Bernstein’s “Judith” 
for the Théatre Gymnase in Paris. 

An exhibition of his paintings was re- 
cently given by Mr. Bakst at the Knoedler 
Galleries in New York. He proposes to 
visit Washington and possibly Boston 
while in America. P. J. NOLAN. 

All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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On the publication of the second article 
of this series, last week, the time was 
deemed opportune to put to Dr. Noble 
(in writing) a short series of definite, 
specific questions concerning the present 
status of the Foundation and its ac- 
tivities and plans, to be considered by 
him at his own convenience. This was 
done in a letter sent to him on Dec. 13. 
Dr. Noble answered on the same day, 
as follows: 


“You now submit a_ typewritten 
memorandum of questions which you de- 
sire me to answer. Permit me to reply 
that I cannot furnish answers to them 
at the present time.” 


Dr. Noble’s Letter in Full 


The full text of Dr. Noble’s letter is 
printed herewith: 


JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


FOUNDED BY 
AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
SECRETARY: 
Eugene A. Noble 
December 13, 1922 


Mr. Augustin McNally, 
c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 
New York City. 


My dear Mr. MeNally: 

You came here and made the state- 
ment that you were representing trade 
papers for which you were to write a 
series of articles, and had copies of such 
papers in your hand. Every possible 
courtesy was extended in this office, and 
definite information was furnished to 
‘you, agreeably and at length. 

When you mentioned MusicaAL AMER- 
icA I told you of our intention and my 
promise to give a statement te that 
paper, adding that it would be a personal 
pleasure to do so. 

You now submit a_ typewritten 
memorandum of questions which you de- 
sire me to answer. 

Permit me to reply that I cannot fur- 
nish answers to them at the present 
time. 

The Times article which I saw does 
not state that “assistance has gone out 
to several thousand persons at the pre- 
ent time.” It states, what is almost cor- 
rect, that “about 4000 applicants have 
so far been sifted.” If any other article 
appeared I missed it. In investigating 
applications, whether individual or gen- 
eral, questions of race, creed, or color 
are not considered, the sole basis of con- 
sideration being the musical interests 
of this country. And I might add with 
a degree of patriotic pride that the in- 
dividuals who have qualified for our 
preferred list are all American born. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) EUGENE A, NOBLE. 


Here is a verbatim copy of the list of 
questions submitted to Dr. Noble, which 
elicited from him the foregoing letter 
as his only answer: 


The Specific Questions Asked 


“Will Dr. Noble be good enough to 
answer the following questions, which, 
a friendly inquiry reveals, are in the 
minds of music patrons and devotees? 
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Observe Stephen Foster Anni- 
versary 


ARRISBURG, PA., Dec. 20.— 

A nation-wide movement for 
celebrations in observance of the 
fifty-ninth anniversary of the death 
of Stephen Collins Foster, best 
known of American  folk-song 
writers, has been set under way by 
Thomas E. Finegan, superinten- 
dent of public schools here. The 
anniversary falls on Jan. 13, 1923. 
Mr. Finegan has enlisted the aid 
of the Community Service Head- 
quarters of New York City and 
has sent broadcast suggested pro- 
grams. It is pointed out that Fos- 
ter was born in Pennsylvania and 
that he is now considered the 
founder of American folk-music. 
According to present plans, the 
celebrations will take the form of 
special exercises in the schools and 
community singing for adults in 
the evening. 

















issued. 





R. EUGENE A. NOBLE, Executive Secretary of the Juilliard 
D Musical Foundation, says that specific inquiries about the 
program and plans for the Foundation’s activities contained in a 
questionnaire, presented by a representative of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, cannot be answered at present; but that some of them will 
be submitted to its trustees, and thereafter a statement will be 


Friendly inquiry, undertaken in a spirit of helpfulness, as to 
whether the Foundation has yet evolved a comprehensive pro- 
gram, and if so what that program contemplates, appears to have 
established these points, namely: 

That the Foundation now has a working capital available. 

That it has had ample time to do constructive thinking toward 
evolving a well defined program for its work. 

That ever since its formal organization two and a half years ago 
it has had, and still has, an executive secretary of recognized ad- 
ministrative ability and experience. 

That the Foundation has not been inactive; that it has investi- 
gated methods of music teaching in some American colleges and 
universities; that it has interviewed many persons seeking its aid, 
some having musical talent, others alleged to have talent. 

Finally, that Dr. Noble again makes a definite, positive promise 
that MUSICAL AMERICA will get a statement—after the sub- 
ject has been considered by the trustees of the Foundation. 








“1, What is the actual working capi- 
tal of the Foundation at the present 
moment? 

“2. What is the character and in what 
courts and county are there suits, 
friendly or otherwise, pending against 
the Foundation? 

“3. To what extent has this litigation 
operated against the normal activity of 
the Foundation? 

“4. Has the Foundation devised a 
definite program of helpful activity along 
the broad lines of the Juilliard will? If 
so, will you be good enough to state the 
scope and plan of the program, in whole 
or part? 

“5. What colleges and _ universities 
are or have been included in the Founda- 
tion’s inquiry into music teaching in 
educational institutions? 

“6. Has this inquiry been planned 
along non-sectarian lines? 

“7, You are quoted in the Times of 
Dec. 12, 1922, as stating that the Founda- 
tion’s assistance has gone out to several 
thousand persons up to the present time 
—will you please give some specific in- 
stances, names of organizations or per- 
sons, for instance?” 


A Personal Call 


Now, it is not at all to be wondered 
at that the administrator of a great trust 
for the public benefit like the Juilliard 
Foundation should find himself unable 
immediately to give definite, specific 
answers to all the questions in such a 
list submitted for his consideration. An 
immediate response was not looked for. 
It was hoped that he would find himself 
able to give his thoughtful considera- 
tion to the questions submitted, if not at 


his early convenience, at least in his 
own good time. 

What did astonish the writer was Dr. 
Noble’s unconcealed exhibition of injured 
pride and peevishness (when another 
personal call was made at his office on 
Dec. 14) at the brazenness of a friendly 
inquiry into a matter of public concern; 
and his apparent readiness to pick a 
petty quarrel over a misunderstanding 
of the writer’s journalistic connections. 
He assured me that he had nothing more 
to say. No, he would not add one little 
word more. And he had not the slight- 
est intention of commenting on MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S articles. He knew he was 
right. He had been deceived. He was so 
sure of himself that he could almost re- 
call the color of the magazine that I 
had placed in his hand on my first call, 
and that he had not looked at it (a 
magazine that had been shown as an in- 
dication of good intent, because I had 
happened to run out of personal cards). 


Has Difficult Position to Occupy 


Dr. Noble’s position is no sinecure. 
There is no question about the size and 
difficulty of his job—and it may be that 
he confused me with somebody else, for 
throughout our first conference he kept 
repeating, “now, when I made the ap- 
pointment for you, Mr. —” until I had 
to venture a correction and tell him that 
I was not Mr. Dash, but Mr. McNally, 
and that no appointment had been made 
for me, but that I had ventured into his 
office, hat in hand, and had waited pa- 
tiently until I was “next.” 

After the receipt of Dr. Noble’s let- 
ter (printed above) it was determined 
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to give him every possible opport, 
amplify its meager and curt ¢. 
should he be willing to change hi 
to that extent. Accordingly, the 
called on him again on Dec. 15, ar 
gested that he might not desire tc .., 
the inference that the Foundation — ,, 
willing to answer the questions s, 4); 
ted in a purely friendly way. 7 

“IT never said that,” answere )), 
Noble. “I wrote in substance th ' 


° the 
questions could not be answered at oo ycs. 
ent. Some of them will have to } <)) 
mitted to the trustees. Let me rr ¢.; 
I told MusicaL AMERICA that it \ 5y)) 


get a statement. The trustees hay. ¢}, 
matter in hand, and just as soon as +h»: 
statement is ready you will get a oop, 
of it.” ™ 
Had Dr. Noble issued in the firs; jp. 
stance even a ten-word statement ove, 
his signature saying that the questions 
would be submitted to the trustees, that 
simple announcement would have ip. 
dicated that the Foundation is noi jp. 
sensible to the pulse of public opinion. 


Inquiry Made in Friendly Spirit 


To sum up the whole matter, let it be 
repeated again that the only design and 
purpose of these articles was to attempt 
in a spirit of friendly helpfulness to find 
out whether the Juilliard Musica} 
Foundation has yet formulated for its 
undertaking a comprehensive, construc- 
tive program or plan. In looking into 
the subject, the following points appear 
to have been established (be it under. 
stood their statement is open to pos- 
sible correction at any time from the 
only authoritative source, the adminis- 
tration of the Foundation) : 

That the Juilliard Foundation has a 
working capital now available. 

That it has had ample time since its 
organization to do constructive think- 
ing toward evolving a well defined pro- 
gram for its activities. 

That it has had since the forma! set- 
ting up of the Foundation two and a 
half years ago, and still has, an Execu- 
tive Secretary of recognized administra- 
tive ability and experience. 

That the Foundation has not been in- 
active; that it has made an inquiry into 
the methods of teaching music in certain 
colleges and universities; that it has in- 
terviewed many persons seeking its aid, 
some possessed of musical talent, others 
alleged to have talent. 

We have not failed to appreciate the 
difficulties in the way of such a public 
trust. We have tried to point out, rather 
informally, some phases of these difficu!- 
ties. We have sought to make plain to 
the reader that no Foundation of this 
kind can hope to find its road to success- 
ful accomplishment to lie through a rose 


garden. 
. We may yet get an answer to the one 
big, important question about the 


Foundation, which the whole musical 
world is eager to have answered: Has 
the Juilliard Foundation evolved a pro- 
gram for putting into effect the purposes 
of its creator? 


AUGUSTIN MCNALLY. 





AUBURN ORGANIZES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





Thomas Giannino Prime 
Mover—Eduardo Barbieri 


to Be Conductor 
By Harry R. Melone 


AUBURN, N. Y., Dec. 16.—Auburn is 
to have a symphony orchestra for the 
first time in years. Through the efforts 
of Thomas Giannino, local violinist, work 
of organization has started and about 
fifty of the leading: musicians of the city 
have been signed up. The initial rehear- 
sal will be held on the first Wednesday 


in January and there will be rehearsals 
every Tuesday evening thereafter. It is 
expected the number of players will 
reach seventy-five before rehearsals 
start. 

Mr. Giannino, who has worked for 
months to stimulate interest in music 
locally, has secured Eduardo Barbieri as 
conductor. Mr. Barbieri began his musi- 
cal education in Italy with Bazzini, went 
to England as concertmaster of the 
Scala Orchestra and spent ten years as 
a violinist of London. He taught at the 
Royal College, London, and was sent by 
that institution to Montreal, where he 
was head of the music department in 





McGill University for three years. Be- 
fore leaving Europe he made many con- 
cert tours, appearing in virtually all the 
principal cities. 

From Montreal he went to New York 
for concerts and then to Rochester. He 
has been concertmaster of the Rochester 
Symphony and formerly played in a 
similar capacity with the Montreal Sym- 
phony. 

The formation of the Auburn Sym- 
phony is the most ambitious musical un- 
dertaking in this city since Thomas Mott 
Osborne conducted a symphony orchestra 
here -years..ago.. Present plans call. for 
at least one big public appearance of the 
orchestra this season, with several out- 
of-town artists assisting. Mr. Gianni- 
no’s canvass of local musical circles 
revealed much enthusiasm for the or- 
chestra and it is now assured. 





Ganna Walska Coming to America for 
Concert Tour 


Ganna Walska, soprano, who has been 
fulfilling engagements in France, will sail 
for America on Jan. 3 for a two months’ 
concert tour. She will not sing in New 
York this season, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, but will be heard 
in the South and throughout the Midd'e 
West. She is reported to have concluded 
arrangements whereby she will sing the 


leading réles in “Rigoletto,” “Romeo § 
Juliette,” “Thais” and “Pagliacci” at the 
Paris Opéra in the spring. The singer 
will be accompanied on her visit to Amer- 
ica by her husband, Harold F. McCor- 
mick. 








REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED. 


Only persons of 
highest integrity who 
know local musical 
field intimately will be 
considered as corre- 
spondents Excellent 
opportunity to perform 
definite service in 
Musical America’s 
nation-wide construc- 
tive program. State 
qualifications. 


501 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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MAKING THE BLACKBIRDS SING 








IHROW an infant into water and it will swim. So anthropolo- 
gists, and others who know, say. It seems that instinct 
takes care of the child in any circumstances, and some dor- 
mant quality from the fish stage or monkey stage or some- 
where comes to the rescue when it is needed. Now, whether 
our musical instincts, the feeling for rhythm and sound, hark 
back to our bird stage, or only to the time when, as primitive savages, we 
cavorted about and stamped, one cannot tell. But on the principle that 
the musical sense is instinctive and music dormant in children, Ernest 
Bloch has applied very interesting pedagogical principles to the education 
of the youngsters that come to the Cleveland Institute of Music. 











« By Lillian Rogers 


The assumption is that, whereas play- 
ing an instrument is an acquired accom- 
plishment, theory of music (much abused 
and misused term!) is inherent in the 
child and can be brought out in very 
easy fashion. And, furthermore, the 
theory of music being simply an under- 
standing of rhythm and time, of sounds 
und how to distinguish them, it is an 
essential forerunner of any learning 
upon an instrument. Proof of the logic 
of this position can be seen among the 
children themselves. Little Ethel, a 
chubby, flaxen-haired mite, studied the- 
ory for one year before she touched the 
piano. At her third piano lesson she 
played like a veteran, her performance 
being greatly superior to that of another 
child who had been studying piano for 
three years without theory. And this 
simply because, when Ethel looked at the 
music, the time fraction meant certain 
beats to her. She could sing the proces- 
sion of notes, she knew precisely how it 
all had to sound before she played it. 
Another little girl, Thelma, played sev- 
eral nights ago, at a reception, a bit of 
Schumann in a musicianly fashion. She 
has been playing the piano less than a 
year, but in the theory class she can out- 
sing anyone in solfeggio practice. 


New Use for Birds 


The classes are carried on most inter- 
estingly and informally, and very amus- 
ing things happen at times. Being 
taught how notes of different value look, 
one child called out in rapt discovery to 
her teacher, who was wearing shell- 
rimmed spectacles. “Oh! Miss , your 
glasses are half notes!” This matter of 
note values is presented picturesquely 
by Mr. Bloch. In teaching two-quarter 
time, he presents a bird-cage with one 
white bird. This is the half note in the 
bar. Then into the same cage he puts 
two blackbirds. Behold the quarter 
notes! No child forgets the white and 
black birds. 

As a matter of fact, rhythm is the 
very thing taught; rhythm without 
music. By clapping and marching the 
children are made to feel various meas- 
ures in every muscle. Then they are 
taught the proper way to beat time, and 
thereafter they always beat for all their 
work. It is amusing to see a row of 
ittle boys and girls perched on chairs, 
absorbed in sight-reading and all beating 
time like Robot conductors. Some of 
them could give orchestral leaders points 
on emphasizing the downbeat. 


A Musical Daisy Ashford 


After rhythm comes sound—first with 
9 and re, then with do, re, mi. The 
‘nildren begin to sing at once, and com- 
‘ne their rhythmic information with 
ne sounds they learn. By the way, C is 
“‘ways do. The system of using a mov- 
able do has been found to be the source 
,| @ great deal of wrong hearing. After 
Arning do, re, mi, fa, little Sylvia (aged 
eight) was moved to musical composi- 
a. She brought her work with proper 
- “ive enthusiasm to her teacher, on 
./€ brown wrapping paper, large enough 
““r anyone to read. You will see that 
nly four notes appear, but the work is 
; rect in time and melody. Sylvia had 
rad five weeks of theory at that time. 
n the sixth week, when sol was addea 

er repertoire, the same child set to 
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oe all the slogans that the city was 
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emf a remarkable results with such 
hep eakers as Suppose Nobody 
» tus al dictation begins after five or 
boasts ns. Jeanne, the school baby who 
tony IX years, goes to the board and 
a. ictation in do, re, mi any time, 


tor, Uarters, three-quarters, four-quar- 
ow id can point out errors when the 
men " intentionally makes them. If 
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will sing along for six or seven bars, 


then at the word of the teacher they wii! 
stop singing, but go on mentally, After 
five or six bars of mental singing, he 
asks them to begin aloud again at the 
place they have reached, and out they 
burst, finely and not very flat either. 
Board work is the favorite. Dictation at 
the board satisfies the need for musi- 
cal self-expression. One exercise they 
do would stump many adults. The 
teacher indicates various combinations 
of rhythm in, say, 2/4 or 3/4 on the 
board, giving about twelve combinations 
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Opus 1 by Sylvia—An Eight-Year-Old Composer’s Maiden Effort, Inspired 


by a First Lesson in Solfeggio. 


Her Full Equipment at This Stage 


Is Here Called Into Play. After Adding “Sol” to Her Répertoire of 
Notes, She Began Setting the Slogans of a Community Chest Drive 


to Music. 
panying Article. 
fixes two great, glowing black eyes on 


you and smiles, “Oh, most well, thank 
you!” 


Mental Singing 


As the children progress, they do a 
great deal of solfeggio, beating their 
own time to their sight-singing. And 
they can do wonderful tricks at it. They 


Her Adventures in Notation Are Described in the Accom- 


of eighths, quarters and halves, without 
definite tones. Then he plays a musical 
tune continuously in any one of the 
rhythms and they have to tell which it is. 
This sounds easy. Try it! 

One thing that is very hard to teach 
is the rest. It is not so hard to explain 
the need for a rest in the middle of a 
sentence. But the child mind cannot see 
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the need for a rest at the beginning. 
Why rest before you start? It is logical. 
They want a sound to begin with. 

After a few months, when they know 
all the sounds, they sing in two parts. 
Little melodies at first, but singing in 
two parts, they learn at once two-part 
counterpoint; then three parts and 
three-part counterpoint. Where are the 
terrors of “musical theory” for a child 
who imbibes counterpoint in his first 
months of musical feeding? Is it any 
wonder that these tots approach their 
instruments with assurance and poise? 
All these blackbirds and rests and frac- 
tions may terrorize amateurs, but they 
know how it sounds, can sing it to you 
if you like, and explain your errors if 
you are unfortunate enough to make 
any. 


More “Young Visiters” 


The amount of real talent among chil- 
dren is quite remarkable. At the begin- 
ning of the year a good many children 
came to play at auditions for scholar- 
ships. Out of about fifty applicants on 
the latest occasion, at least forty showed 
musical gift. One little chap in particu- 
lar was memorable. He was tiny, dirty. 
He shambled into the center of the hall 
and tucked under his chin what looked 
like a little old cigar box. He drew his 
bow across the strings and became trans- 
figured. An aura of light surrounded 
him. The music he played was poor 
enough stuff, but how he played! The 
audience of tired and sound-hardened 
faculty frankly or furtively wept. Jacob, 
aged eleven, was pouring out all the 
unconscious woe and sorrow and thought 
and beauty of his race. 

Then there was Samuel. Sammy is a 
fat little fellow. Two chins and a round 
little body has Sammy. But he tucked 
his fiddle under both chins and, with a 
born bowing arm, played the famous 
Pugnani-Kreisler Theme and Variations 
with poise and assurance which a certain 
virtuoso, who had presented it that day, 
had not compassed. And there were a 
lot more—children who wanted to learn 
to play piano, violin, flute or ’cello. They 
will learn, too, and not only to play an 
instrument after a fashion, but real 
musicianship, for all scholarship pupils 
are given theory as a primary study. 

The whole point is that, if you throw 
a child into a musical atmosphere, from 
which all false restraints such as im- 
moderate respect for the teacher and 
tense discipline are removed, and let him 
with his hands and voice and eyes learn 
to express the feeling for music which 
is our heritage, you lay the foundation 
for a really musical generation, who will 
not applaud only the pyrotechnics of vir- 
tuosi, but who will feel and understand 
and really love music. 





U. S. MAY ENTER COPYRIGHT UNION 





Lodge Introduces Senate Bill 
to Protect American 


Composer 
By Alfred T. Marks 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 20.—Senator Henry 
C. Lodge, Massachusetts, has introduced 
in the Senate a bill which has for its 
object the protection of the works of all 
American composers and authors in for- 
eign countries which are members of 
the International Copyright Union. 

The bill, in its opening sections, pro- 
vides for the United States becoming a 
member of the International Copyright 
Union, of which it is not now a member. 
The member countries afford copyright 
protection to all musical and literary 
works granted such protection in any of 
the countries of the Union. 

The bill provides that on and after the 
date of the President’s proclamatian of 


the entry of the United States into the 
Union, foreign authors not domiciled in 
the United States, who are citizens or 
subjects of any country which is a mem- 
ber of the International Copyright 
Union, or whose works are first published 
in and enjoy copyright protection in any 
country which is a member of the Union, 


shall have within the United States for 
the term of the copyright, including the 
right of renewal, the same rights and 
remedies in regard to their works which 
citizens of the United States possess 
under the copyright laws of the United 
States, and shall not be subject to any 
formalities, and shall not be required to 
comply with the provisions of the copy- 
right laws of the United States as to 
notice of copyright or deposit of copies 
and registration—not extending, how- 
ever, beyond the time that such works 
fall into the public domain in such coun- 
try. It is also provided that during the 
existence of the copyright in any musica] 
composition or book, the importation of 
any copies into the Unitec States thereof, 
except second-hand copies, shall be pro- 
hibited, except with the consent of the 
copyright owner in this country. 

The International Copyright Union 
was formed at Berne, Switzerland, in 
1886, a subsequent convention at Berlin, 
Germany, in 1908, completing its organ- 
ization. Some of the chief provisions 
are as follows: 

“The contracting states are consti- 
tuted into a Union for the protection of 
the rights of authors over their literary 
and artistic works. 

“Authors of any countries of the 
Union, or their lawful representatives, 
shall enjoy in the other countries, for 
their works, either not published or pub- 
lished for the first time in one of those 


countries, the rights which the respective 


laws do now or shell in the future grant 
to natives. 

“Authors of any of the countries of 
the Union shall enjoy the exclusive right 
of making or authorizing the translation 
of their works; but the exclusive right 
shall cease to exist when the author shall 
not have made use of it within a period 
of ten years from first publication. 

“Authors of dramatic or dramatico- 
musical works are, during the existence 
of their exclusive right of translation, 
equally protected against the unauthor- 
ized public representation or translation 
of their works, applying equally to tre 
public performance of unpublished 
musical works. or of works ‘n which the 
wish is expressed on the title page that 
public performance be forbidden. 

“Pirated works may be seized by the 
competent authorities of the countries of 
the Union where the original work: has 
a right to legal protection, the seizure to 
take effect conformably to the domestic 
legislation of each country.” 

The Lodge bill is now in the hands of 
the Senate Committee on Patents, which 
plans to hold hearings early in 1923. 





W. Spencer Jones’ Illness Critical 


W. Spencer Jones, of the firm of Haen- 
sel & Jones, New York concert managers, 
who has been seriously ill for some weeks, 
from a complication of diseases, was in 
a critical condition when this issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA went to press. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Viennese ’ Tha 


JERITZA IS STAR 
OF REVIVAL GIVEN 
MASSENET’S OPERA 


Essays French Role for First 
Time—Results Are Most 
Successful on Pictorial Side 
—Climactic Fall Brings Sal- 
vos of Applause—Whitehill 
in Old Part of ‘“Athanael,” 
Harrold as “Nicias”—Elab- 
orate New Settings and 


Colorful Ballet 


DD to a typically French liter- 
ary and musical conception of 

a Greek courtesan in Alexandrian 
Egypt a very substantial seasoning 
of Viennese espieglerie and the re- 
sult is a charmer not quite like any 
other Magdalen of the operatic stage. 


Doubtless with the intent of making 
timely capital of the personal popularity 
of Maria Jeritza, the Metropolitan re- 
vived Massenet’s ““Thais” Friday evening 
of last week. The Viennese soprano had 
never sung the réle previously and 
French was a language new to her. The 
opera, which had been an ornament of 
the Manhattan in the days of Hammer- 
stein and had lingered in the répertoire 
of the Chicagoans by virtue of its iden- 
tification with the glittering personality 
of Mary Garden, but which failed to 
establish itself at the Metropolitan when 
given with Geraldine Farrar in the 
titular réle in the seasons of 1917-18 and 
1918-19, was newly and elaborately ap- 
pareled, with scenery by Joseph Urban. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted and Wil- 
helm von Wymetal had charge of the 
stage. In the cast, besides Mme. Jeritza 
as Thais, were Clarence Whitehill as 
Athanael, repeating a characterization 
familiar from the Metropolitan’s earlier 
representations of the work, and Orville 
Harrold as Nicias, a first-time assump- 
tion of The character. Rosina Galli, Giu- 
seppe Bonfiglio and the corps de ballet 
danced. The audience was what Metro- 
politan audiences are supposed to be— 
both brilliant and large. So much for 
the record. 

Beyond the bare facts of this bald 
recital lies the debatable ground of indi- 








WANTED—tTeacher of Theory and ’Cello in splen- 
did College Conservatory. Excellent opportunity. 
Good salary to start. Clark Teachers’ Agency, 
Music Dept., 64 Hast Van Buren St., Chicago. 





Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Head Office: 
15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia. 
E, E. Brooks, Sec’y 

L. E. BenyMer, Los Angeles, American Representative 
Frederick Shipman, Managing Director has made an 
arrangement with International Tours, by which they 
will not command his entire time, as heretofore, and 
he will devote the greater portion of each year to 
Personally Directed Tours of the U. S. A. and Canada. 
Mr. Shipman’s address for the next six weeks will be 
Hotel Trenton, Los Angeles. 
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Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld. 


RIVOLI Broadway and 49th St. 


Thomas Meighan in 
GEORGE ADE’S 
“BACK HOME AND BROKE” 
A Paramount Picture 
And Special Holiday Program 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer Conducting 
YHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 
Monday to Saturday, 10 A.M. to Noon. 


—interludes—music. 
RIALTO Broadway and 42d St. 
Booth Tarkington’s 
“THE FLIRT’ 

A Universal-Jewel production with star cast. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY PROGRAM 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau Conducting 

4.0 Sist St. 
Phone 5500 


CAPITOL Fisse"'Circie ‘ss00 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Dec. 24 
HOLIDAY WEEK PROGRAM 
WILL ROGERS in 
“THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN” 
Xmas Fantasy with Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno 

Rapee, Conductor. 
SAPITOL BALLET CORPS, Alexander Oumansky, 
Ballet Master; Mile. Sambarelli, Premiere Danseuse; 
Doris Niles and Thalia Zanon. 
Evelyn Herbert, Betsy Ayres, Erik Bye, 
Robert Davis. 
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A Back-Stage View of the Moving Spirits of the Metropolitan’s Revival of “Thais.” 


Left to Right the Photograph Shows: 


Photo by White Studios 
From 
Louis Hasselmans, Who Conducted; Giulio 


Gatti-Casazza, the Metropolitan’s General Manager; Maria Jeritza, as She Appeared in 


the Last Act, after the Conversion of “Thais”; 


Clarence Whitehill as “Athanael”; and, 


Below, Wilhelm von Wymetal, the Metropolitan’s New Stage Director 


vidual opinion. For those to whom every 
role essayed by Mme. Jeritza has had its 
revelations, she achieved another tri- 
umph. Among equally sincere and intel- 
ligent observers who have never been 
convinced that she has exceptional gifts 
either as a singer or an actress, the very 
opposite feeling prevailed. The lobby 
and corridors buzzed with comparisons 
between the three exponents of the part, 
some of which were as unfavorable to 
the newest interpreter as others—and 
these the more numerous—were favor- 
able. The applause of the evening was 
a variable and not very conclusive 
barometer, but it was sharper and more 
spontaneous at the end of the first scene 
of the second act than was noted at any 
time at either of the earlier revivals of 
the year. 


An Unexpected Trump Card 


The scene mentioned brought a sur- 
prise somewhat similar to Mme. Jeritza’s 
unexpected delivery of “Vissi d’Arte” 
from a position prone on the floor in 
“Tosca,” and her exciting tumble down 
the steps in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” It, 
too, savored of the acrobatic. When 
Athanael strode from her boudoir, after 
her defiance of his efforts to appeal to 
her spiritual nature, she sprang after 
him with a leap that rattled the boards 
of one of Urban’s platforms; then, with 
a hysterical laugh and gestures of 
frenzied helplessness, she tottered and 
fell to the stage-level below, the crash 
resounding through the opera house. 
Curtain calls came thick and fast, and 
this was the point of highest enthusiasm 
of the evening. Once more the unex- 
pected had proved a trump card, but it 
prompted—as the “Tosca” and “Caval- 
leria” devices did—doubts as to the con- 
tinuance of this excitement when the 
unexpected had become the expected. 

For the present reviewer, Mme. Jeritza 
was not a Thais whose spell was that of 
voice or of character denotement. She was 
a statuesque blonde beauty, with a bril- 
liant personality, a distinct flair for pic- 
torial effect in spite of angularity of 
movement attended by much inequality 
of song. A device such as that which 
stirred the clamor at the end of the scene 
referred to is not character portraiture. 
Thais might sing from a position prone 
on the floor as logically as Tosca, and 
Sieglinde (as Florence Easton once dem- 
onstrated) can roll down steps quite as 
appropriately as Santuzza. As an opera, 
“Thais.” with its musical treacle, is shal- 
low and insipid, but the courtesan who 
becomes a nun has large possibilities 
that have nothing to do with hysterical 
laughs and climactic falls. It was in 
measuring short of these possibilities for 
character delineation that the writer be- 
lieves Mme. Jeritza, whatever the true 
extent of her popular success may be 
found to be, failed to achieve the goal 
which alone can make this musically 
vapid opera worth the doing. 


Mme. Jeritza a Lovely Picture 


From first to last, the tall soprano was 
a feast for the eye, even when she com- 
bined pink and red in one costume and 


blue and green in another. Her shining 
hair, her very bright eyes, her devastat- 
ing smile, and her splendid figure, plus 
the intangible but very positive force of 
her unusual personality, yielded little 
opportunity for opera glasses to be di- 
verted elsewhere. But there was vir- 
tually nothing of the voluptuous and 
luxurious woman of Alexandria in the 
radiant and girlish blonde of the first 
act. Sweetness and subdued amiability 
passed as the badges of spirituality in 
the scenes of Thais’ conversion, penitence 
and death. Nature gave this singer vigor 
as well as charm, but it did not intend 
her to be sensuously insinuating. In re- 
pose, her Thais was highly decorative. 
In movement, it was frequently wanting 
in grace. Of her singing, much could 
be written, for it abounded both in well- 
sung phrases of tonal appeal and in 
characteristic faults—scooping and oc- 
casional forcing of high tones and a lack 
of quality in low ones. She clipped some 
notes that should have been sustained— 
as in the close of the duet of the Oasis 
scene, and again in departing with the 
sisters—as if not altogether sure of her- 
self; yet one had only to remember how 
much less well sung the duet referred to 
was when essayed by Miss Garden and 
Mr. Dufranne at recent Chicago per- 
formances of the work to take pleasure 
in Mme. Jeritza’s and Mr. Whitehill’s 
nicely modulated delivery of it. 

Mme. Jeritza did not writhe and wrig- 
gle and attitudinize as Miss Garden has 
done in the réle in recent seasons. The 
new Thais was free of the grotesque and 
the ridiculous. But for one observer, at 
least, it was chiefly pictorial, with 
personality, rather than portraiture, its 
most potent power. Blonde hair and 
piquant features had more to do with its 
effectiveness than facial play or tonal 
coloring. In spite of what has been writ- 
ten and said of it, the unbosoming of 
the second scene of the first act was not 
one of Zaza-like daring. Those who 
found anything sensational in it must 
have had X-Ray lenses. Athanael 
swooned at the sight of most discreet, if 
semi-transparent pink draperies. 

Mr. Whitehill has been in better voice, 
though perhaps the orchestra was at 
fault in the first scene, when his tone 
did not carry through. His deviction of 
Athanael had sternness, strength, and 
conviction—a study altogether worthy of 
a place beside his noble impersonations in 
the Wagner music-dramas, if lacking the 
sympathy of the unforgetable Athanael 
of Maurice Renaud. The outburst which 
preceded that of Thais in the boudoir 
scene was an achievement of no little 
power. 

Mr. Harrcld made more than a puppet 


of Nicias. He succeeded, in fact, in 188 M 
creating a character where the librettist eee Eanes 
cece 





and the composer failed to do so. He.,, 
was a Nicias who suggested the bingue, 
table, Bacchanalian orgies, luxurio.s; and 
effeminizing ease. He sang the nusic 
better than New York has heard i: <),, 
since the Hammerstein days whe: [,) 
morés appeared with Miss Garde ap, 
Renaud. Of the lesser parts, it i< oy), 
necessary to mention that Louis |)’A,. 
gelo sang sonorously as Palemo) an, 
that Charlotte Ryan and Minnie F vey... 
united their voices agreeably as ( ’ 
and Myrtale. It was, curiously e)5\ 
a cast without a single French ar‘ st. " 


Ballet a Colorful Feature 


The ballet of the second scene 0! A} 
II was one of the most colorful of recen; 
Metropolitan productions, though attune, 
to some of the emptiest measures of , 
score singularly lacking in musica] 
Miss Galli’s dancing with Bonfigli 
its customary charm. 

Mr. Hasselmans conducted as one wh) 
knew every detail of the music and had g 
firm command of his orchestra. But he 
obscured the voices in the opening scene 
and played the introduction to the one 
following without the delicacy and light. 
ness the music requires. The 
music of the second scene of Act II was, 
on the cther hand, insufficiently em pha- 
sized and as a result lost much « ts 
Oriental tang. The “Meditation” Was 
not altogether flawless as to intonation, 
but was smoothly played. 

Mr. Wymetal achieved some attractive 
pictures in the staging. The prepara- 
tion for the first entrance of Thais was 
particularly good, though opinions dif- 
fered as to the effectiveness of the actual 
entrance, which, it is said, was accord- 
ing to the general manager’s own sugges 
tion made after several other ideas had 
been tried out and discarded. Thais en- 
tered running, tossing roses from her as 
she came to the center of the stage—a 
lively picture, rather than one of the 
luxurious and languid ease of a woman 
of the ancient East. 

Urban’s new scenery ranged from the 
conventional to the highly individual. 
The setting for the boudoir in the house 
of Thais was particularly impressive. 
with its vault of starry sky beyond the 
Egyptian walls, though long streamers 
of silk suspended from above seemed in 
the way of the singers. Both the Urban 
blue and the Urban fondness for heavy 
masonry were to be found in the scene 
of the house of Nicias, with the town re- 
vealed beyond, but it was wanting in the 
illusion of distance. The Thebiade and 
the Oasis might have been the work of 
another, but the scene of the Convent, 
with massive tree trunks in the fore- 
ground, was altogether Urbanesque 
The opera was strikingly costumed, with 
now and then a garish effect neither in- 
appropriate nor unwelcome. 

OSCAR THOMPSON. 
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**Manon Lescaut”’ Seperio’ 


Puccini’s Italianization of the “Man: 
story began the fifth week of opera at 
the Metropolitan. The cast again broug) 
forward Frances Alda in the title réle, 
but there was a different des Griei, 
Beniamino Gigli taking the part sung at 
the earlier performance by Edward Jo! 
son. Both Mme. Alda and Mr. Gigli w: 
called upon to take many curtain cal! 

which they shared with Antonio Scotti, 4 
Lescaut, and Adamo Didur as Ge 
Mr. Papi conducted. B. B 





Chaliapin in “Don Carlos” 


Feodor _Chaliapin sang a tempora’) 
farewell in “Don Carlos” Wednesay 
evening, but it is expected he will 52\ 
further appearances at the Metropo!!' 
in the spring, when he returns from 4 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The management of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation has, it seems finally 
aroused critical publicity. This was to 
have been expected, as it is now nearly 
three years since the late Augustus D. 
Juilliard left between twelve and fifteen 
millions for a fund to aid music and 
musicians. 

The trustees in selecting Dr. Eugene 
A. Noble as the executive secretary seem 
to have been impressed with the idea 
that in order to carry out the wishes of 
the founder it was important to get a 
hard-headed man who would put matters 
on a strictly business basis, even if he 
did not know the difference between the 
Ninth Symphony and jazz, though Dr. 
Noble does. 

Then, too, the selection of Dr. Noble 
was wise because he has been a Metho- 
dist minister. The trustees no doubt 
considered that as such he would be a 
man of high moral character and so able 
to resist the blandishments of the in- 
numerable ladies with musical ambition 
who would naturally descend upon him 
for a slice of that fund. 

With regard to the claim that the fund 
has not been able to function owing to 
“protracted litigation by heirs,” let me 


say that that argument has been dis- 
posed of by the attorneys. It seems 
there was only one litigation and that it 
has long ago been settled. 

There is, however, one point that ap- 
pears to have escaped many, namely, 
that while the fund is supposed to con- 
sist of many millions, the money avail- 
able would not be the capital but the 
annual interest thereon. Furthermore, 
it would naturally take some time to 
invest so large a sum in absolutely re- 
liable securities. 

Suppose this had been already accom- 
plished and that we take the larger 
figure, fifteen millions, that would only 
amount to about 750,000 to 800,000 dol- 
lars a year available for the purposes of 
the foundation. 

In the next place, it is evident that Dr. 
Noble would be entitled to adequate time 
to make the necessary investigations not 
enly with regard to the various individu- 
als who had applied for help, but more 
particularly with regard to the various 
educational establishments who would 
apply to him. Such investigations would 
have to be more or less confidential and 
take time. 

_To my thinking, if Dr. Noble has laid 
himself open to criticism, it is in his 
eneral attitude that the fund is after 
lla matter of private benevolence and 
© such the general public or the musical 
world for that matter is not concerned 
with the method of its distribution or the 
general conduct of its affairs. 

Herein I think Dr. Noble makes a mis- 
ake, 

When a millionaire merchant leaves a 
vast fortune for what is after all a great 
publie purpose, the public has an interest 
in the matter. That interest has been 
‘reated by the founder of the fund. Its 
affairs, therefore, are matters not only 
of public interest but of public right. 
When Dr. Noble gets that through his 
head and acts accordingly, he will avoid 
& great deal of misconception not only 
as to his motives but as to his methods. 
A perfectly frank statement from time 


oO 
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5 
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to time will merit the confidence not only 
ef the trustees who appointed him, but 
of all those who are naturally interested. 
Anyway, we must be fair to Dr. Noble, 
realize the great difficulties of his posi- 
tion and appreciate his wisdom in secur- 
ing a personal organ as well as a press 
agent of wide experience and remarkable 
resourcefulness. 
* * * 


The confraternity had foregathered in 
a corner of the reading room in the club. 
One, a prominent musician, asked us 
whether we had read Mrs. James A. 
Roosevelt’s letter in the New York Her- 
ald, in which she scourged the critics. 

In this letter Mrs. Roosevelt took the 
zround that there was adverse criticism 
of performances that are fine and praise 
of performances that are poor and that 
most criticism is destructive. She also 
held that our musical criticism is neither 
helpful to artists nor instructive to the 
public, so she wants to know what the 
province of a musical critic really is. 

In the days of her extreme youth, she 
says, when, after a beautiful opera or 
concert, she was filled with enthusiasm, 
she was told by her elders that she 
should have heard Parepa Rosa or Jenny 
Lind or some other person who existed 
before she was born. It is the same now. 
So she instanced a recent attack on the 
performance of “a new and superb T7ris- 
tan,” saying that she read in the next 
morning’s issue of a New York paper 
that a Tristan of many years ago and 
one who can never sing to us again was 
the only great Tristan. 

She concludes by insisting that the 
personal criticism of artists and conduc- 
tors by the New York newspaper musical 
critics has become “odiously offensive.” 

“Pretty hot stuff,” said one of the con- 
fraternity. 

“Yes,” said I, “it is very easy to abuse 
the critics, but Mrs. Roosevelt’s charges 
will not stand investigation. In the first 
place, it is not true that poor perform- 
ances are praised by the critics while 
really good ones are adversely com- 
mented upon. No fair-minded person 
can read the reviews of the leading crit- 
ics without coming to the conclusion that 
they are on the whole eminently fair. 
Indeed, it is wonderful that they are as 
good as they are considering the condi- 
tions under which they are written.” 

With regard to references to former 
artists who have created certain stand- 
ards, that is always helpful and indeed 
educational. 

Concerning the personal criticism of 
artists and conductors to which Mrs. 
Roosevelt objected on the ground that it 
had become “odiously offensive,” let me 
say that this may be so to her as she is 
evidently a lady of overstrung nerves, 
but it is certainly not offensive to the 
great majority of newspaper readers, 
inasmuch as the entire newspaper press 
is conducted on personal lines. The 
American people are not interested in 
abstract propositions, whether of poli- 
tics, business, finance, music, art or 
drama, but they are interested in per- 
sonalities. This is shown in our great 
elections where policies are not referred 
to but individual candidates who repre- 
sent policies are. This attitude of the 
American people is largely the result of 
the struggle of individuals in a new 
country. 

* * * 

The conversation then led to a discus- 
sion of our leading critics. One of the 
party said he invariably read Mr. AIl- 
drich’s articles in the Times; that while 
they were somewhat dry, still they were 
always informing, as a rule very fair, 
and you got an excellent idea of what 
happened. 

Said another of the party: “I read 
Henry T. Finck’s articles. I have found 
them particularly interesting and in- 
forming. 

“For instance,” said he, “take some- 
thing he recently wrote on Schumann 
Heink. Finck describes how she won 
fame and fortune without trying to be a 
soprano. In this article, he showed that 
it was not necessary to be a soprano to 
win fame and fortune. Taking Schu- 
mann Heink as the basis of his screed, 
he said that she had further proved that 
one can be a great artist without ceasing 
to be a devoted mother and mistress of a 
home.” 

To me the importance and value of 
Finck’s article lies in the fact that some 
of our best mezzos and contraltos have 
almost ruined their voices in the effort 
to sing them up so that they might take 
on soprano réles for which they are 
unfitted. 

Schumann Heink began as a young 
girl and was glad to get fifty cents to 
play a piano in a restaurant. Her first 
efforts at singing were not very success- 
ful and, in her own words, when she 


tried for a position in Vienna, she was 
“a thin, scrawny-looking girl, and shock- 
ingly dressed.” Later on the manager 
of the Royal Opera in Dresden offered 
her $900 a year, and so every day, in 
every way, she grew better and bigger. 
But it took her fifteen years to rise from 
$900 a year in Dresden to $1,700 in Ham- 
burg. 

Her good fortune began when the late 
Maurice Grau brought her to the Metro- 
politan Opera House in 1908 at $6,500 a 
season, but finding her a huge success 
in New York, like the splendid and fair 
man he was, Grau tore up the contract 
and gave her a new one for $12,000 a 
year. 

Later on, having combined concert 
with operatic work, she made in one sea- 
son $125,000, proving first of all that the 
public does like a fine and_ splendid 
woman as well as a great artist who is 
a contralto, and that the idea inherent 
in some singers that a contralto is not 
popular is a mistake. It all depends 
upon her voice, her artistic abilities, her 
womanhood and, last but not least, on 
her ability to present programs which 
appeal to the great mass of music lovers. 

* ok * 


“Apropos of Finck,” said one of the 
party. “Do you know that there is a 
likelihood of the Evening Post changing 
hands? There appears to be consider- 
able friction among the thirty-odd stock- 
holders who own the paper, with the 
result that it may be sold. 

“Frank Munsey, who to-day owns the 
Herald and Sun, is said to be ready with 
an offer of a million dollars for the prop- 
erty, which would be valuable to him 
because of the Associated Press fran- 
chise, which he has not got for the Sun, 
though he has it for the Herald. Should 
Munsey get the Post, it is probable that 
he might combine it with the Sun.” 

“In that case,” said another, “Finck 
may lose his job.” 

“Oh, well,” said I, “if he does, there 
will be plenty of places for him, for he 
has established a reputation as a critic 
and writer on musical affairs second to 
none and has a very large personal fol- 
lowing.” 

* * * 

Parker, the eminent critic of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, tells us that for the first 
time within the longest memory Mr. 
Heifetz, the violin virtuoso, played in 
Symphony Hall before an audience that, 
below the second balcony, left yawning 
gaps of empty seats. Hardly two-thirds 
of the concert room was full, while from 
his earliest days in Boston scarcely 1 
vacant chair has hitherto awaited him. 
Parker comments that none of the wise- 
acres could give a plausible reason why. 

Let me ask whether, when an artist 
has a poor house, it should be a subject 
of general comment and be further 
propagated as it was by being quoted in 
the New York Times? 

It seems to me that the reason for Mr. 
Heifetz’s poor house is not far to seek. 
It is a well known fact among managers, 
theatrical as well as musical, that during 
the few weeks before the Christmas holi- 
days people are so concerned with buying 
Christmas presents and providing for the 
annual jollification to celebrate their 
miseries as well as their happiness, that 
they have neither the time nor the inter- 
est nor the money to go to concerts or 
even to the theater. These weeks are con- 
ceded to be one of the deadest periods of 
the year for public performances, so that 
it is not at all surprising that Mr. Hei- 
fetz had a poor house, though his last 
concert in New York was crowded to the 
doors. 

* * * 

Edward C. Moore, the able musical 
critic of the Chicago Tribune, has for- 
mulated Chicago’s feelings apropos of 
the first appearance at the Metropolitan 
of Edward Johnson, the distinguished 
tenor. Moore gives as rule one for be- 
coming an approved artistic singer east 
of the Hudson that it is necessary to do 
everything possible in all parts of the 
United States for three seasons; to pour 
out the utmost resources of voice, musi- 
cal talent and arduous training and then 
to become a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. It is the only method. 

Evidently if friend Moore correctly ex- 
presses the feelings of Chicago, it is to 
the effect that the hall mark of Chicago’s 
approval is not as yet sufficient to stamp 
an artist in such manner as to cause him 
to be generally accepted in the musical 
life of this country. It neéds the Metro- 
politan Opera House’s ‘stamp. 

While Chicago has shown wonderful 
enterprise and is growing rapidly in its 
appreciation of music, while its sym- 
phony orchestra is a credit to it and the 
country, while its various musical or- 
ganizations have won deserved apprecia- 
tion, after all the great musical institu- 
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tions of New York, its symphony orches- 
tras and the Metropolitan Opera House 
have been in the field a little longer. A 
day may come, due to Chicago’s central 
position, when Chicago will be the great 
metropolis and New York only a ship- 
ping point for hootch from Scotland and 
the Bahamas, but till then we reign 
supreme, especially as the best society in 
Chicago comes to New York for its sum- 
mer and winter clothes; that is, when it 
does not go to Paris. 


*” * * 


No doubt you have read how Arturo 
Toscanini, who is gifted with the artistic 
temperament, recently refused to con- 
duct a Fascisti hymn at the Scala in 
Milan, with the result that there was 
such a hullabaloo that he threw down 
his baton and stalked out of the house, 
but was followed by devoted friends who 
fell on their knees before him and so 
induced him to return. 

It seems that there was a performance 
in honor of the Italian Navy and the late 
Admiral Mirabello, so the orchestra 
played the national hymn. On this the 
Fascisti in the audience, who appeared 
to be in the majority, demanded that the 
Fascista hymn be also given. Toscanini 
replied that the urchestra was not pre- 
pared to play the hymn. That produced 
the riot. After one of the acts, in order 
to show their independence, the Fascisti 
mounted the stage and sang their hymn, 
so they got it anyhow, much to Tosca- 
nini’s disgust. Nevertheless, you know, 
Toscanini ran on the Fascisti ticket 
three years ago in Milan. 

He said he based his refusal to play 
the hymn on the ground that it was in- 
tolerable from an artistic point of view. 
This was virtually Muck’s attitude when 
he refused to play the “Star-Spangled 
3anner” in Providence, R. I., namely, 
that patriotic music of any kind had no 
place on a classical program, but he 
played it nevertheless, just as the Fas- 
cisti got their hymn nevertheless. 

* * * 


Led by David Belasco, unquestionably 
our most artistic, experienced theatrical 
manager, many of the theaters have abol- 
ished music during the performances. 
By this act they deprived the public of a 
good deal of pleasure, even if much of 
the music that was played in the the- 
aters was scarcely congruous with the 
performance. At any rate, a large num- 
ber of worthy musicians were deprived 
of a job. 

The movie people, however, have 
worked in the other direction. They have 
been improving their orchestras all the 
time. Giving better music, though, in 
their endeavor to educate the public, they 
have at times given some numbers which 
were undoubtedly over the heads of the 
majority of their audiences. 

You cannot make a community musi- 
cal by injecting a symphony orchestra 
into it as you would a serum. That the 
managers who have the musical affairs 
of our leading movie houses in charge 
are very ambitious and public-spirited is 
unquestioned, but one would scarcely 
give a child who is in the first reader a 
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play of Shakespeare or Emerson’s Es- 
says and expect it to be entertained. 

The intellectual in music no doubt 
appeals to cultured musicians, but it does 
not appeal to the great mass, even of 
music lovers. There the emotional holds 
its own. That is one of the principal 
reasons for the vogue of opera. 


* * * 


Mme. Elly Ney, the distinguished 

pianist who has won considerable favor 
here, practises on the roof of her home 
in New York to accustom herself to the 
draughts of concert halls in which she 
will play during her transcontinental 
tour. 
_. Did you ever think of what the per- 
formers on the concert and the operatic 
stage have to endure in the way of 
draughts, particularly during the very 
cold weather or the windy period in 
March? It is something awful. 

Many an artist who has been put on 
the sick list and is said to be suffering 
from a cold has contracted that cold on 
the concert or operatic stage. There was 
Mme. Alda, for instance, the other night 
at her annual concert in Carnegie Hall, 

‘vho had to apologize to the audience be- 
cause of the cold under which she la- 
bored, though nevertheless she gave a 
very remarkable performance. Ten to 
one she got that cold the night before 
when she sang at the Met. 
__ Wonder how many people realize what 
it means for the singer who has the réle 
of Tristan to be lying on that rock in 
the last act of “Tristan und Isolde,” with 
maybe a cold wind coming on him all the 
time? 

As our concert stages and opera 
houses are run with great open spaces, 
made necessary by the changing scenery, 
it seems almost impossible to devise a 
scheme by which the performers can be 
adequately protected. In many theaters 
the stage door opens almost right on the 
stage. There is no passageway and, 
there being no storm doors, when the 
stage door is opened, an icy draught 
comes in, which lowers the temperature 
on the stage by several degrees. Do you 
wonder that Elly Ney is preparing for 
the ordeal by practising on the roof of 
her house? 

_ Incidentally, she must be accumulat- 
ing a beautiful foundation of soot from 
the soft coal which New York is now 
forced to burn as the available sources 
of anthracite have been cut down owing 
to the coal strike. If Elly continues to 
practise on the roof, she is likely to 
become a lady of color before she knows 
it unless a convenient snowstorm helps 


her out. 
* + a 


Ran up against Walter Fritschy, well 
known musical manager of Kansas City. 
Discussed with him the great need of 
something like an understanding be- 
tween the various musical managers so 
that dates of artists coming into a town 
would not conflict whereby some must 
surely suffer. Told him how Henkel, 
formerly of the Metropolitan and now 
manager of Martinelli, had instanced the 
trouble caused by four noted tenors de- 
scending, with other attractions, upon 
Detroit in a single week. 

“That’s nothing compared to Kansas 
City,” said Frits-hy. “In one week we 
had no less than eight concerts by dis- 
tinguished foreign artists. Then there 
were some three or four concerts by local 
musical organizations. Two symphony 
orchestras visited us, and the climax was 
put upon us by a week’s engagement of 
the San Carlo Opera Company.” 

This brings up a question very seri- 
ously affecting not only the artists, sing- 
ers, players, managers, but the musical 
life of the country, namely, the lack of 
something like co-operation among the 
managers and the traveling organiza- 
tions. Present conditions are abnormal 
and at times disastrous. The public can 
stand only so much even in New York, 
and, when too many attractions come to- 
gether within a given period, the result 
is that some very worthy ones suffer. 

Then, too, the present system of rout- 
ing artists leaves much to be desired. It 
is one of the reasons why they are forced 
to ask terms that are often considered 
exorbitant. Routes are laid out without 
any consideration for the artists’ per- 
sonal comfort, not to speak of their artis- 
tic powers, so they are jumped some- 
times a thousand miles from one place 
to another when proper consideration 
would suggest that they should be taken 
from town to town on a certain route, 
which would give them opportunity for 


rest and recuperation. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the public very often does 
not hear the artists at their best. How- 
ever, steps are being made in the direc- 
tion of a much needed reform which will 
probably be the outcome of a meeting of 
the managers in Washington this month. 
ok * co 


You reported the founding of the 
Westchester Art Society by Bernard Sins- 
heimer, an American of German parent- 
age. Mr. Sinsheimer has long been known 
as an excellent musician, teacher, as well 
as violinist. His qualifications to act as 
a conductor of a symphony orchestra and 
also as the head of the master school 
which he proposes to establish in Bronx- 
ville, near New York, suggest what I 
have repeatedly insisted upon, namely, 
that we have among us many musicians 
fully competent to direct a symphony or- 
chestra, and that it is no longer neces- 
sary, whatever it may have been in the 
past, to go to Europe to find someone 
who would kindly accept the job at a big 
salary. 

Sinsheimer first appeared in public 
when he was nine years of age. His in- 
structor was Richard Arnold, for many 
years concert master of the New York 
Philharmonic. Arnold was one of the 
most distinguished musicians of his day. 

When he was sixteen Sinsheimer went 
to Europe. He spent several years in 
Paris with Maitre Leonard, a very dis- 
tinguished teacher, whose influence is 
shown in Mr. Sinsheimer’s work. At this 
period opportunities for concert appear- 
ances were not easy to achieve in Paris. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Sinsheimer played 
there a number of times and began the 
quartet work which has become a strong 
feature of his achievement. 

Then Sinsheimer went to Berlin. He 
applied for admission to the Royal High 
School under Joachim, and though there 
were only three vacancies and sixty appli- 
cations, Sinsheimer won the competition. 
In Berlin he played at a number of popu- 
lar concerts and also gave recitals, play- 
ing with many orchestras in German 
cities. Before he left Berlin he had ad- 
vanced so far that he established a large 
class of pupils. 

In 1891 he returned to this country. 
Since then he has won considerable dis- 
tinction as a teacher and in ensemble 
playing. Here he began his efforts to es- 
tablish an intimate musical circle and so 
started the Chamber Music Club and, at 
the same time, the quartet which bears 
his name. 

This, in brief, is the record of a hard- 
working, conscientious, enthusiastic 
young American musician, born of Ger- 
man parents. Bernard Sinsheimer is 
simply one of a large number of very 
competent, energetic, conscientious musi- 
cians we have in this country, fully the 
equal and in many cases the superior of 
the musicians they have in Europe. In 
view of this situation, does it not seem 
ridiculous to continue to worship the for- 
eign fetish? 

* * & 

The report that Andreas Dippel, who 
was the moving spirit in the United States 
Grand Opera Company, which was 
formed to give grand opera in a number 
of the leading cities in the middle West, 
including Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Cincinnati, was unable to arrange for 
a continuance of the program, though 
successful performances in several cities 
had been given, will be received with 
regret. However, the untimely decease 
of a worthy enterprise might have been 
prophesied under existing musical condi- 
tions. 

It appears that the directors of the 
Pittsburgh section of the opera company, 
which was the basic foundation, decided 
to abandon the attempt to continue 
owing to the inability of Cleveland, De- 
troit, Cincinnati and other places, to do 
their part in financing the project, so it 
was claimed an unfair burden was thrown 
upon the Pittsburgh section. 

Anyway, Mr. Dippel must be credited 
with having made an heroic effort, though 
the surplus of musical activities under the 
still prevailing business slump must un- 
doubtedly have affected the prospects of 
the success of the enterprise. Then we 
have the San Carlo and other companies 
on the road visiting the very cities in Mr. 
Dippel’s plan. 

Whether Mr. Dippel will be able to rise 
Phoenix-like from the collapse is in the 
womb of the future. 

His career has been meteoric. He 
started years ago, as he said himself in 
an address at the Pleiades Club one Sun- 
day night, by carrying a spear in a 
chorus till, step by step, he rose to be 
a general utility tenor at the Metro- 
politan, where he won considerable suc- 
cess in many important réles. In fact, 
at the time, whenever a tenor was ill, or 
was indisposed, or was afflicted with an 


attack of artistic temperament, Dippel 
was always there to come to the rescue. 
It was said that he had more réles at his 
command than any other tenor on the 
stage. He was also liked by the audiences 
and the press favored him. 

Then, as we know, after the débacle 
of Mr. Conried, Dippel became manager 
of the Metropolitan. He was followed by 
the dual managership when Toscanini 
brought over Gatti. That management 
ended by Mr. Dippel’s withdrawal, as Mr. 
Gatti had been promoted to the exclusive 
directorship. 

From the Metropolitan Dippel went to 
Chicago, where as manager of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company he had a somewhat 
stormy career. He reappeared as man- 
ager of light opera, in one of which the 
well-known American prima_ donna, 
Eleanor Painter, who had made some suc- 
cess in the Charlottenberg Opera House, 
Berlin, was the star. These ventures 
were more or less successful, generally 
less from a financial point of view. Not 
long after it was said that Dippel was 
sick and in a bad way financially. Bene- 
fits were arranged for him and he was 
put on his feet for the time being to re- 
appear with this grand opera scheme for 
the cities of the Middle West which has 
now been abandoned. 

ok * * 


Aftermath of the great war. 

Count Michael Tolstoi, son of the 
famous writer, and at one time aid to the 
Grand Duke Michael, has made his début 
as a cabaret singer and entertainer in a 
fashionable Paris dancing elub. With 
him is a Russian lady of title and two 
princes, who are all trying to make a 
living by the musical training they re- 
ceived in their youth. Tolstoi was ruined 
in 1919. He has seven children in school 
in France. As he says, he loves music, 
so why shouldn’t he attempt to live by it? 
The memory of his father, he says, for- 
bids him to write, so he is going to sing 
and play the piano. 

Meantime word comes from Berlin that 
Paul Wiltgenstein, well-known German 
pianist, who lost his right arm in the 
war, is still playing the piano and does 
all that can be done with his left hand. 
The critics have told him, however, to 
play only original compositions for the 
left hand and not arrangements, as there 
are plenty of original compositions for 
the left hand. 

Meanwhile the condition of many sing- 
ers and musicians, both in Vienna and 
Berlin, is something impossible to de- 
scribe. They just manage to keep above 
starvation point. The whole situation is 
sad beyond words to express it. 

* * «8 


A well-known musician complained 
some time ago that it was very difficult 
for a legitimate pianist who did not in- 
dulge in eccentricities of manner or in 
his playing, or in his programs, to get the 
recognition and appreciation due him. 

The reception accorded by the public, 
and particularly by the leading critics, 
to Ernest Hutcheson, would not sustain 
the claim of our friend, the disgruntled 
musician. Paderewski attended one of 
the recitals Hutcheson gave in Aeolian 
Hall and paid him a great compliment. 

Hutcheson is now engaged in playing a 
number of historical recitals which have 
attracted a great deal of attention. As 
for his playing, it has been universally 
commended in the warmest terms, par- 
ticularly his playing of Beethoven. Thus 
you see that it is possible for a thor- 
oughly legitimate artist of the first rank 
to win success and approval, an artist 
who does not indulge in any of the 
“catch-penny” devices that some use to 


“get there.” 
* ak * 


They have made Beniamino Gigli, the 
noted tenor of the opera, an honorary 
police captain. The distinction was con- 
ferred upon him by Commissioner En- 
right in person. Thus Gigli has a gold 
badge and a certificate and can arrest 
any of the other singers when they sing 
below pitch. The honor is in recognition 
of the tenor’s amiability in singing at 
various police functions. 

Caruso, you may remember, was also 
made a police captain, but in his case a 
rather important issue was involved. It 
seems at the time he had some trouble 
here on account of a certain episode in 
the zoological department in Central 
Park, and that the trouble placed him in 
an unenviable position in Italy. So to 
clear the matter up and make his record 
clean in his home land, he was made an 
honorary captain of police here. That did 
the trick. 

* * «@ 

Some enterprising young managers in 
a city near New York determined to make 
a little money by giving a grand concert. 
They engaged the hall, advertised lib- 
erally, had a very fair program. At a 





a; 
quarter to eight everybody was in 
the ticket takers, ushers and atten 

“Open the doors,” said the man 

There was no crowd in sight, bu: :y 
small boys came up to the ticket j\., 
“Please, mister,” said one, “can we ot), 
come in with this free pass?” 

Evidently music is not appreciai | j) 
that town, which is not so very far + 
New York. os 7s 


Did you know that for the christ. ino 
of the late King Edward VII, whe }. 
was a baby Prince of Wales, a s)) °j,| 
anthem was composed? His fathe: :), 
late Prince Consort, Queen Victoria’: : 
band, protested. “If we have a cy 
anthem,” said he, “‘we shall all be eri: | jz. 
ing the music, instead of paying a: ep. 
tion to the christening of his Royal }) oh}. 
ness, so let us have the ‘Halle! \j,} 
Chorus.’ ” : 

It may be that the selection of the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” was not so inap- 
propriate, in view of.the fact that king 
Edward, in spite of his vagaries, did 
much to keep peace in the world, besides 
cementing the friendship between Eng- 
land and France, says your 
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FRENCH ARTISTS COMING 





Announce Répertoire for Opera Tour 


of American Cities 


The projected tour of the United 
States and Canada by a company of 
artists from the Opéra Comique and the 
Théatre de la Gaieté Lyrique of Pari: 
will open next month in Quebec. Th 
Canadian performances will be given 
under the management of J. A. Gauvin, 
and the entire tour will cover about 
twenty weeks. The cities of the United 
States thus far included in the itinerary 
are New York, Chicago and Boston. 

The conductor, some of the musicians 
of the orchestra and a full investiture 
for the productions will be brought from 
Paris. The chorus will be recruited 
among vocalists of Montreal, according 
to report. The répertoire will include 
several operas, principally by French 
composers, among them Massenet’s 
“Manon” and “Werther” and Thomas’ 
“Mignon.” The tour will also afford 
opportunity to hear some of the de- 
lightful older operettas now rarely given 
in the United States, such as Lecocq's 
“La Fille de Mme. Angot” and “Le 
Petit Duc.” Offenbach’s “La Fille du 
Tambour Major,” Audran’s “Mascotte” 
and Planquette’s “Chimes of Normandy. 





Schmitz and Milhaud Sailing for America 
To-day 

E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, 

will spend the holidays on the Atlantic. 

He and Mme. Schmitz, Darius Milhaud, 

the eminent French composer who is 


coming to America for a three-weeks 
concert tour, and Miss Cassell, who has 
been studying in Paris with Mr. Schmitz, 
sail from France on Dec. 23 in the 
Rochambeau, due in New York on Jan. 
2. Mr. Schmitz’s first New York revita' 
will be given at Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 25. Mr. Milhaud’s first 
New York appearance will be as solois 
with the City Symphony on Jan. 1% and 
20 in one of his own compositions for 
piano and orchestra. Mr. Schmitz re- 
cently played with the Conservatoire 
Orchestra at Lyons, which is conducted 
bv Antoine Mariotte. whose piano work. 
“Factories,” had a first American per- 
formance last season by Mr. Schmitz. 





Wage Campaign Against Fake Song 
Publishers 


A new feature in the campais” 
against fake music publishers, conducte¢ 
by the Music Industries Chamber 
Commerce, is a booklet entitled “War"- 
ing to Song-Writers.” The campaign has 


received support from Community Ser 
vice, Inc., through Kenneth S. Clark, 


music director. Mr. Clark cites several 
instances of swindle that have come ' 
his attention, including one of a Po 
workingman who paid one of these firm: 
$36 with the understanding that it wo 
publish three of his songs. This case | 
now being investigated by the Mu: 
Industries Chamber of Commerce. 
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jUDSON ADVANCES 
SUGGESTION THAT 
MANAGERS SHARE — 
IN MERGER PLANS 


hmits Resolution to Meeting 
in New York for Distribu- 
tion of Artists Through As- 
sociated Musical Bureaus— 
Claims New Policy Will 
End Destructive Selling 
Rivalry, and Eliminate Use- 
less Expenditure—Resolu- 
tion Allowed to Lie on Table 


OLDING the view that the mer- 
ger recently completed be- 
tween Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau, and the Associated Bureaus, 
will result in better organization of 
concert routes and the elimination of 
unnecessary expenditure, Mr. Judson 
attended a meeting of the New York 
Music Managers’ Association on 
Dec. 14, and explained the new policy, 
offering the services of the organ- 
ization’s “selling forces’ to all the 


members of the association. 

“Instead of the old-fashioned, com- 
petitive, destructive selling rivalry be- 
tween managers,” he said, “we offer fair 
and constructive placing of artists with 
local managers.” Mr. Judson proposed 
that a committee should be appointed to 
consider the whole subject, and to co- 
operate with the merged firms in the 
fixing of fees. 

Loudon Charlton, president of the 
Association, was in the chair. After a 
brief discussion, the motion was allowed 
to lie on the table. It may be further 
discussed at another meeting, to be held 
on Dec. 27. 

Mr. Judson, in the course of his ad- 
dress to the Association, said: 

“In the past few months my firm has 
figured in two transactions, both of which 
bear vitally on the entire concert-giving 
industry. The second transaction—the 
merger with the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau—was completed only a few days 
ago. The desirability of extending the 
operation of the principles upon which 
these transactions were based to all in- 
terests concerned in the business of con- 
cert-giving, prompts me to take this op- 
portunity to inform the members of this 
Association of the details of the plan 
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and to extend to all who may see fit to 
accept them the advantages offered there- 


To Offer Organized Market 


“It is needless to dwell on the condi- 
tions which prevail in this business— 
conditions which have given rise to 
serious discussions and numerous con- 
troversies—discussions and controversies 
which, unfortunately, have not yet pro- 
duced a solution. Yet these facts must 
be evident: That here is a business in 
which a maximum investment is required 
for a minimum return; a business in 
which the competition both in the pro- 
ducing and consuming fields is illogical 
and unfair; a business in which the sub- 
ject of trade is able to dictate the con- 
ditions of trade. In brief, the continu- 
ance of business under such conditions 
is an utter impossibility. 


“A careful, analytical study of the 
whole situation has prompted a rearrang- 
ing of the elemental factors engaged in 
the business. Fundamentally, the plan 
entails the same commercial principles 
that obtain in any of the recognized in- 
dustries of the world—on the one hand, 
> producing factor; on the other, a con- 
uming factor; and a selling organiza- 
tion as a commercial intermediary. Let 
it be understood clearly that it is not the 
aim to interfere in any way with the 
consuming factor—the local manager. 
The creation of the present organization 
contemplates a continuance and exten- 
sion of relations with those men and 
women and organizations who have borne 
tremendous sacrifices, who have weath- 
ered many storms in order that the 
business might survive. Our plan of- 
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Dippel Opera Collapses in Detroit 
But Promoter Hopes to Resume Soon 
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ITTSBURGH, Dec. 18.—The United 

States Grand Opera Company, or- 
ganized by Andreas Dippel, ended its 
brief career in Detroit, on Dec. 9. Mr. 
Dippel hopes, however, that the abandon- 
ment of the project will be only tempo- 
rary. He started, he says, with insuffi- 


cient funds, believing that when the ar- 
tistic success of the venture had been 
recognized, financial support would be 
readily forthcoming. That the enter- 
prise has a good chance of -success is 
proved, he considers, from the excellent 
support received from some of the 
smaller cities. 

In the course of the tour Allentown, 
Reading, Altoona, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
Erie, Akron, Zanesville and Cincinnati 
had been visited before the company ar- 
rived in Detroit. There, as in all the 
other cities on the route, the production 
of “Walkiire” was acclaimed as artisti- 
cally noteworthy in the history of travel- 
ing grand opera companies, and the news 
of the collapse came as a great surprise. 

There is no suggestion that the quality 
of performance on the part of singers or 
players contributed to the collapse. Quite 
the contrary. Their work was heralded as 
of an unusually high standard. Lack of 
stable financing in certain parts of the 
country is blamed. It was supposed that 
each city in the company’s itinerary 
would uphold its own end to the extent 
at least of minimizing the extra respon- 
sibility of the others. This, however, did 
not prove to be the case and, singularly 
enough, it was some of the larger cities 
that failed to make good. Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and many of the smaller places 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio 
carried on according to schedule, Pitts- 
burgh, in fact, exceeding its allotment. 


Dippel’s Confident Beginning 


Mr. Dippel, in a statement made public 
here, expresses his sympathy for the art- 
ists and members of his staff who have 
been suddenly thrown out of their posi- 
tions, and says that their loyalty and 
kind offer for a reasonable compromise 
in a critical hour will be gratefully re- 
membered when it comes to the point of 
resuming activities. 

“The mere fact,” he says, “that within 
a period of two weeks a dozen of young 
and most promising American artists 
have been given the opportunity to ap- 
pear in grand opera in America instead 
of going abroad, is a source of encour- 
agement which cannot pass unnoticed. 

“The fundamental error I made was my 
utmost confidence that after I had shown 
my production financial support would be 
forthcoming and would furnish me with 
a comfortable working capital which 
would not have been lost, but would have 
enabled me to continue even if the re- 
ceipts in other cities outside of Pitts- 
burgh did not come up to expectations. 
The enthusiasm shown by the audiences 
in every city we played was a sufficient 
indication that the receipts would in- 
crease at subsequent performances. 

“It goes without saying that in this 
movement Pittsburgh was the leading 
factor, thus proving that this city is 
really a great musical and art center, 
though she cannot boast a symphony or- 
chestra like other cities. But in review- 
ing the situation I must state emphati- 
cally that Cincinnati came along as a 
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staunch ally, and in case my plan is re- 
vived I am quite positive that I can rely 
on Cincinnati. They may not feel in- 
clined to help in the financing but I pre- 
sume they would take tickets for each 
performance. They are holding about 
$15,000 subscription money, and had 
given me a guarantee of $20,000 for the 
first two performances, including $4,000 
club money and a guarantee of addi- 
tional box office receipts of $8,000 for 
each performance. So, Cincinnati can 
hardly be blamed for lack of support. She 
came along nobly and cheerfully.” 


Smaller Cities Beat Cleveland 


The situation in Detroit and Cleveland, 
he asserts, is different. Notwithstanding 
the efforts made by the sections of the 
Grand Opera Association in those cities 
the public, he complains, seemed to show 
no interest in the movement. He spent 
fourteen weeks in Cleveland in promotion 
work, in comparison with five weeks in 
Pittsburgh, yet Pittsburgh, the smaller 
city, paid more than $9,000 in admission 
and assumed in addition all the local ex- 
penses, whereas Cleveland’s receipts were 
only $3,792, out of which the local ex- 
penses, amounting to about $2,000, had 
to be paid. Small cities like Wheeling, 
W. Va., and Allentown, Pa., Mr. Dippel 
states, made a very favorable showing in 
comparison with Cleveland, Wheeling 
playing to $3,666, and Allentown to 
$3,247. He is sure that hundreds of other 
cities would give satisfactory results if 
the opera project could be restored. 

Mrs. George H. Wilson, manager of the 
Pittsburgh office, attributes the failure 
largely to the fact that there was no ef- 
fort made at any stage of the procedure 
to bring the work and needs of the com- 
pany directly to the attention of the peo- 
ple. She is sanguine regarding the future 
of the company, basing her hopes upon 
the determination of Cincinnati to carry 
the enterprise on against all obstacles 
and the willingness of Pittsburgh to link 
arms with Cincinnati. In her estimation 
the apparent failure is nothing more than 
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Insures Historic Violin for 
$10,000 


OMEROY, OHIO, Dec. 16.—aA 

violin mentioned in Mark 
Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” 
and formerly belonging to the late 
J. B. Downing, “the fiddling pilot” 
of the story, was recently insured 
by the latter’s son, J. B. Downing, 
for $10,000. Mark Twain served 
as pilot’s apprentice under the 
elder Downing, who was an accom- 
plished musician, and a friendship 
developed that lasted throughout 
their lives. The violin has been in 
the possession of the Downing 
family for nearly seventy years. 
The insurance policy is said to be 
among the largest ever issued for a 
violin, two instruments in the pos- 
session of Jacques Thibaud, in- 
sured several years ago for $25,000 
and $15,000, respectively, holding 
the known record. 











a temporary suspension of activities last- 
ing until those cities that have success- 
fully managed so far join forces in pro- 
viding a secure financial foundation. 
RICHARD KOUNTZ. 


Detroit in Defense 


DETROIT, Dec. 18.—The authorities of 
the Detroit Grand Opera Association deny 
that this city has anything to reproach 
itself for over the failure of the Dippel 
enterprise. Mrs. Charles F. Hammond, 
local manager, says that this city more 
than fulfilled its contract with Mr. Dippel 
by advancing $2,000 for railroad fares 
and in part payment to musicians. The 
association’s agreement with Mr. Dippel, 
she says, was to present the perform- 
ance of “Walkiire” at a set figure, and 
this was fully discharged, plus $2,000 
advance. 

Detroit, she further states, has no re- 
sponsibility in regard to unpaid back 
salaries, for these arrears started to ac- 
cumulate in Pittsburgh, and no intima- 
tion of them was given to Detroit. The 
contract drawn up with the Detroit Grand 
Opera Association specified that all local 
expenses were to be deducted before any 
payment was made to Mr. Dippel for 
performances here. This arrangement, 
it is now pointed out, was waived owing 
to the pressure of garnishees made on 
the scenery and electrical equipment half 
an hour before the curtain was to rise on 
the performance. “Hence,” she says, 
“Detroit does not feel in any way re- 
sponsible for the collapse of the company. 
Had any intimation of unpaid salaries 
been conveyed to Detroit, even from Cin- 
cinnati, the Detroit Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation would have canceled the engage- 
ment.” 

“Walkiire” was performed with decided 
success at Orchestra Hall, on Dec. 9, be- 
fore the abandonment of the project. The 
east, which included Julia Claussen, 
Helen Stanley, Frieda Klink, Rudolph 
Jung, Louis Rosza and Henri Scott, was 
admirably balanced, and Ernst Knoch 


conducted ably. 
MABEL M. FURNEY. 
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Two String Quartets Among Recent Publication: 


Chamber Works by Tadeusz Iarecki and David Stanley Smith Issued—Delightful Tudor Melodies Included in N ew Colle: sions 
from the English Lute Players—A Budget of Songs—Music for the Piano—Maia Bang Completes Violin Met 





Part Songs of Value by Cecil Forsyth Include Settings of Walter Savage Landor Poems 
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By Frederick H. Martens 
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chamber music works put forth by the society which has been 
#| formed for the encouragement of this intimate form of the 
=} ensemble in the United States are maintained, 
J cultural medium becomes apparent. 
" Tadeusz Iarecki’s Quartet for Strings, Op. 21, and David Stan- 


its value as a 
Two new string quartets, 


as Smith’s Quartet for Strings, Op. 46 (Society for the Publication of 


American Music), are worthy additions to others already published. 
is a Berkshire prize composition, 


Iarecki Quartet 


The 


but string players 


should not jump to the conclusion that it is so difficult as to be practically 
unplayable and so idealistic, musically, that it has no human tonal foothold. 


It is a work not at all easy to play; 
but, on the other hand, it is rewarding. 
There is that large and, to the musically 
sweet-toothed, repelling prominence of 
the dissonant element which a fine poly- 
phonic style often implies. But there are 
also a scholarly freedom in the handling 
of the polyphone means, and a fine no- 
bility of aspiration and expression which 
compel interest. It is in no sense a 
“nationalist” work, despite the com- 
poser’s Polish birth, and should not be 
regarded from that point of view. A 
purely individual composition, genuinely 
idealistic in trend—this is shown espe- 
cially in the mysterious, dream-like sec- 
ond movement and in the youthfully 
buoyant concluding one—it is to be hoped 
it may become as well known in this 
country as (so we understand) it has 
become in the composer’s native land. 

David Stanley Smith’s Quartet in C 
does not seem to make quite the same 
technical and interpretative demands 
represented by Mr. Iarecki’s. Not that 
it is anything like Haydn. Yet it seems 
in some respects far better adapted to 
gain that wider circulation which the 
possibility of performance by the ama- 
teur quartet ensemble—and it must not 
be forgotten that this, as a rule, is made 
up of ardent and enthusiastic music- 
lovers—proportions. It is a work in one 
extended movement, with numerous 
changes of tempo—the Gregorian plain- 
chant song, “Jesus Corona,” is intro- 
duced with considerable effect—and re- 
presents a finished and musicianly treat- 
ment of interesting themes. 


* * * 


F we recall that the lute was once the 

universal instrument of accompani- 
ment, as the piano is to-day, we can real- 
ize that some of the finest effort of the 
song writers of the early seventeenth 
century might naturally be hidden away 
in the old music-books of the English 
lutenist composers. Some delightful vol- 
umes of this series of compositions by 
these early melodists have already been 
considered in these columns. In “John 
Dowland: Second Book of Airs,” and 
“Francis Pilkington : First Book of 
Songs or Airs” (London: Winthron 
Rogers, Ltd.), Edmund Horace Fellowes 
adds two more books to this collection 
which, when completed, will comprise 
over 500 Elizabethan songs. The mod- 
ern piano accompaniments, as Mr. Fel- 
lowés has transcribed them from the lute 
originals, are beautifully done; and the 
melodies are exquisite in many cases, 
worth singing in concert and recital as 
well as justifying more intimate ac- 
qaintance. The fact that Francis Pilk- 
ington dedicated his “Book of Airs” to 
“the Right Honorable William, Earle of 
Darby, Lord Stanley, Lord Strange of 
Knocking,” could not have given this 
gentleman the slightest pretext for liv- 





ONGS are written more multitudi- 

nously than any other kind of musi- 
cal composition. The composer, as a 
rule, lisps most easily in song numbers, 
and the publisher never knows but that, 
when putting forth a song, he may tap 
that subterranean Pactolus of public 
favor which spouts up in floods of golden 
material reward. In fact, the songs 
which bespeak review in their thousands 
so crowd the reviewer that he is—now 
and then—guilty of lapses. Thus, some 
time ago, John W. Metcalf’s song, “Nia- 
was called “Naiswara” in these 


wasa,” 
columns, and as even among good In- 
dians this is a serious matter, public 


apologies are hereby tendered the com- 
poser. Among recent song publications 
we have some fine, serious songs, serious 
in the sense of quality. Marshall Ker- 
nochan, a composer who writes too little 
of late years, gives us a quaint, fra- 
grantly musical melody, “Wanderchild” 
(G. Ricordi & Co.), a natural, graceful 
setting of a text from an old book of 
children’s verses. And from the same 
publisher come two new songs by Rich- 
ard Hageman, songs which are bound to 
interest every singer who is in touch 
with the best contemporary development 
of his art in the creative field. “Eve- 
ning” and “Devotion,” both published for 
high and for low voice, have that breadth 
of melodic line and that freedom of ac- 
companimental sweep which breathes in 
all that the composer writes. Songs with 
a nature reflex are Alexander MacFad- 
yen’s “A Robin,” a fine melody framed 
in a piano setting @ programme; and 
Grace Adele Freebey’s “O Golden Sun” 
(G. Schirmer), a plangent invocation. 
Lovely, if somewhat elaborately back- 
grounded, is Roger Quilter’s “Song of 
the Stream” (London: Winthrop Rog- 
ers, Ltd.). Alfred Pochon, in his very 
expressive and charmingly musical set- 
tings for medium voice, of Verlaine’s 
“The Blissful Hour,”? and Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar” (Carl Fischer) de- 
velops a gift of invention which need 
not surprise in a member of the Flon- 
zaleyian four-some. “Defeat” (Trem- 
pealeau, Wis.—Wood’s Edge Pub. Co.), 
by Donald Jonson, is a pleasant musical 
commonplace; and Caroline Stratton 
Curtis’ “Universal Anthem” (Luckhardt 
& Belder), dedicated to the National. 
Council of Women, is entitled to all the 
respect which such a dedication implies. 
* * 

MONG new song's that are lighter in 

style or mood might be mentioned 
Karolyn Wells Bassett’s simple but most 
attractive “The Whippoorwill,” for high 
voice; Pearl G. Curran’s “The Two Magi- 
cians,” and low; Cedric W. Lemont’s en- 
gaging “Memory” and “In Fountain 
Court”; and Charles Huerter’s “To-day,” 
a taking melody (G. Schirmer). Put 
forth by the same publisher is a euvhoni- 
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of Roses,” by Edward G. Simon. The 
words are by Sigmund Spaeth. “Gipsy 
Cheer,” a _ bright song in Spanish 
rhythms for low voice, by David Proc- 
tor; “Baby-Land of Nod,” a delicate and 
gracefully written lullaby by Clarence 
Wheeler (Harold Flammer), for high 
and low voice; W. Berwald’s “Heart, 
Will You Go?” (Oliver Ditson Co.), a 
flowing song with distinct melody values, 
must not be overlooked. Florence Newell 
Barbour, in “Memory’s Voices,” a direct 
tune which appeals (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.), and, from the same press, Ernest 
Harry Adams’ warm, colorful love- 
songs, ““My Heart Has Found You” and 
“June Night,” should please. 
* * * 


OME great names of the piano appear 

in connection with new publications 
for the keyboard instrument. There is a 
fascinating “Friedman Album” (Copen- 
hagen: Wilhelm Hansen), which con- 
tains fourteen compositions by the Polish 
pianist, among them charming transcrip- 
tions of Bach and Couperin, delightful 
original miniatures, gracefully and fas- 
tidiously tooled, and a “Cake Walk” 
which it will be interesting to compare 
with those of Debussy and Stravinsky. 
France is represented by Gabriel Fauré’s 
Thirteenth Nocturne, Op. 119 (Paris: 
Durand & Cie.), a lovely piano song of 
great clarity and expressive beauty. 
Karol Szymanowski offers in his Etudes. 
Op. 33 (Vienna: Universal Edition), a 
group of twelve ultra-difficult musico- 
technical problems for the delectation of 
connoisseurs in modern mechanism. No. 
11 is an Andante soave—but, ah, to play 
it thus! Cyril Scott in his “Moods” 
(London: Elkin & Co., Ltd.—New York: 
G. Ricordi & Co.) gives us three inter- 
esting exemplars of his individual cre- 
ative style; the “Energy” seems espe- 
cially apt in idea and development. 

A group of seven piano pieces (G. 
Schirmer) represents mixed technical 
and musical values. David W. Guion 
offers another rousing Western tran- 
scription, a fine concert working-out of 
“Sheep and Goat Walkin’ to Pasture,” a 
cowboy’s and old fiddler’s breakdown, a 
companion number to his earlier “Turkey 
in the Straw.” The few musical “side- 
kicks” of his own which Mr. Guion men- 
tions in his Preface are the last things 
of which he need be ashamed, for the 
whole thing has an admirable unity of 
spirit. Two concert pieces of Moszkow- 
skian brilliancy and effect are Alexander 
MacFadyen’s Concert Etude and Mana- 
Zucea’s “Southland Zephyrs,” which 
breeze along on a plane of high technical 
difficulty. In this concert class must 
also be placed Mischa Levitzki’s Valse, 
a refined and elegant piece, with some 
interesting pizzicato piquancies. Gus- 
tave Ferrari’s “Ondoiement” stands for 
a more artful, and Emil Kronke’s waltz, 
“La Coquette,” and Leo Oehmler’s “Au- 
tumn Nocturne,” for more frankly melo- 
dious handlings of the salon piece. 

Very musical, with new and interest- 
ing melodic accents, and a unique folk- 
tune quality of theme is a group of 
pieces by the Flemish composer, Lode- 
wvk Mortelmans. In his “Memories,” 
“Mood Picture.” “Pastorale.” ‘Minuet 
Variee” and “Impromptu” (Composers’ 
Music Corporation) he gives the pianist 
numbers full of charm, which do not 
make excessive technical demands. The 
late Gerrit Smith’s “Arbutus,” a truly 
expressive genre piece, and Ethel Legin- 
ska’s “A Cradle Song,” subtle and with 
a delicate, elusive quality of appeal (The 
John Church Co.), and two simple piano 
numbers in the song without words stvle, 
“From an Old Album” and “A Yellow 
Violet” (Clayton F. Summy Co.), as well 
as an effective Valse in D Flat (Carl 
Fischer), dedicated to John Powell, by 
Houston Ray, complete the list of new 
piano works. 


” 


* * * 


MONG new technical works for the 

violin stands out the concluding part, 
Part Five, of “Maia Bang’s Violin 
Method” (Car! Fischer), which brings 
that work to an end with a volume de- 
voted to “The Study of the Higher Posi- 
tions.” As a method which develops the 
teaching principles of Leopold Auer in a 


systematic and logical manne 
whose success seems to have be 
marked, its importance lies in it 
—with the exception of Professo) 
own book on “Violin Playing as | 
It” (which, naturally, does not ca ont 
his system as would a method) —+}_ ,,..) 
authorized presentment of his te...) 
ideas in their direct practical a 
tion. The aims and purposes of th. »).. 
ceding volumes of the Bang “M. th, 
have already been exhaustively di 
in MusIcCAL AMERICA, and it will «yf. 
to say that this volume closes the meth, 
(unless a supplementary volume d.x})y 
with special points be issued) in 2 may. 
ner entirely in accord With the gener, 
scheme of the work. 

Two excellent technical monoyy 
by A. H. Weisberg, a “Complete Ss ve 
of Shifting for the Violin” and “Found; 
tion Exercises for Fingers and Intona. 
tion” for the same instrument (G. Schi). 
mer) have been included in this publish. 
er’s Scholastic Series. The “Schoo! 0; 
Shifting,” in a prefatory note and 
foot-notes, stresses the sliding of th 
hand as a unit, and the exercises ay 
written with this end in view. “Founda. 
tion Exercises,” intended especially f 
beginners, lays weight on keeping 
hands as closely together as possib\ 
the half-tones. 


—e 


* * 


ie is a question whether anyone to-da) 
writes part-songs more instinct wit 
genuine musical feeling than Cecil Fo 
syth. For him the leading of the voice: 
in the choral structure is not an art— 
is more, a natural, spontaneous medium 
of expressing poetic, musical thought 
with maximum conviction and sincerity. 
A group of new part-songs for male 
voices (H. W. Gray Co.) once more em- 
phasizes the fact. Seven of them ar 
settings of poems by Walter Savag 
Landor—“Catullus,” “Remain,” “Late 
Leaves,” “You and Me,” “Rose Aylmer,’ 
“Twenty Years Hence,” “Roses of Six 
teen”—with or without solos, and a mo! 
ideal mat°hing of the poetic thought in 
music could not be asked for. Four other 
settings, as admirable as those alread 
mentioned, are inspired by Ben Jonson's 
“Queen and Huntress,” Oliver Gold: 
smith’s “When Lovely Woman”—\M: 
Forsyth has caught just the right note— 
Richard Jago’s “With Leaden Foot,” 
“Silver Key,” a _ choral treatment 
minor mode of lines from Shelley’s “Te 
Music.” To conclude with, we have 
Thomas Campion’s “When Thou Mus 
Home,” and in a vein in which the com- 
poser is a master—that of humor 

to a text of his own, “The Cave-Me! 
Male chorus organizations should 
miss these things. 





Juan Manen Arriving for Tour 
Juan Manen, Spanish violinist. 
scheduled to arrive in New York on !) 
27, on his first visit to this countr) 
two years. He will begin his tour 
a recital in Boston on Jan. 4 and app’ 
in New York in Carnegie Hall on Ja! 
During the past seven weeks the v10!!! 
ist has been soloist in fourteen orch™ 
tral concerts in addition to full! 
some thirty concert engagements. 
has appeared in Holland under Me! 
berg, under S: ‘hneevoigt in Scandina 
and under Andrae in Switzerland 
Manen was also soloist ‘in two co! 
of the Paris Symphony Society, p!@y"’ 
his own Tartini Variations for 
and Orchestra. 





Milhaud to Make American, Débu' 
Soloist with City Symphon) 

Darius Milhaud, French compos‘ 
pianist who will arrive in Americ: 
month for a series of concerts, will 
his first appearance in a pair of ¢ 
to be given by the City Symphc 
Town Hall and Carnegie Hall o: 
17 and 20 respectively. Mr. M 
will play the piano part in one 
own compositions. 








All the material im MusicaL AM 
copyrighted and may be_ reproduce 
when proper credit is given. 
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~ WASHINGTON’S FARE INCLUDES SYMPHONY 


Sjloti with Pasavogsh Forces 
—John McCormack and 
Gabrilowitsch Heard 
By Willard Howe 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 16.—Under 

management of T. Arthur Smith, 

, the New York Symphony, Walter 

imrosch conductor, was heard in its 
third eoncert on Dec. 12. Alexander 
Siloti, pianist, was the soloist of the oc- 
casion and played the Tchaikovsky Con- 
ecrto in B Flat Minor in masterly style. 
The same composer’s Fifth Symphony 
was given a brilliant presentation by the 
orchestra. 

Under the auspices of the Washington 
Society of Fine Arts, Mr. Damrosch and 
his orchestra were also heard in an edu- 
eational lecture-concert at which the 
compositions of Brahms, Wagner and 
others were analyzed. 


Mrs. Wilson-Greene John 


presented 


McCormack in concert on Dec. 12 with 
the customary popular program and the 
usual enthusiastic audience. The tenor’s 
numbers included works of Handel, Rach- 
maninoff, Franck, Starr, A. Walter 
Kramer, Bantock, Bridges, and others 
with groups of Irish songs. The assist- 
ing artist, Rudolph Bochco, violinist, con- 
tributed several artistic numbers. 

The Rubinstein Club gave its first con- 
cert of the season on Dec. 12 with Olive 


Nevin, soprano, and Harold Milligan, 
planist and composer, as the assisting 


artists. An historical survey of Ameri- 
can songs was presented. Miss Nevin 
was a picturesque and artistic inter- 
preter, and Mr. Milligan admirably sus- 
tained the réle of lecturer and accom- 
panist. The club, under the direction of 
Claude Robeson, sang several well-chosen 
choruses for women’s voices. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave the second 
recital in the Master Pianist Series, 
under the management of T. Arthur 
Smith, Inc., on Dec. 7. Gabrilowitsch 
is a favorite in Washington. His pro- 
gram on this occasion included Bach’s 
Toccato and Fugue in D Minor, Mendels- 


Words” in . 
Schumann’s “Aufschwung,’ Henselt’s 
Etude, “If I Were a Bird’; Paderew- 
ski’s Theme and Variations, and a Chopin 


sohn’s “Song Without 


group. 

Geraldine Farrar was presented in 
concert by Mrs. Wilson-Greene on the 
same day. The assisting artists were 


Josef Malkin, ’cellist, and Claude Gott- 
helf, pianist and accompanist. 

Beatrice Goodwin, soprano; Mrs. Duff 
Lewis, violinist, and Stella Lipman, pian- 
ist, presented an interesting program of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century music 
before the Friday Morning Music Club. 

George Deland gave the second of his 
series of organ recitals on Dec. 12. The 
program, which was excellently played, 
included numbers by Franck, Bach, 
Beethoven-Rubinstein, Brahms- Bendel 
and Schubert. Mr. Deland was assisted 


by Elena DeSayn, violinist; Earl Car- 
baugh, baritone; and Mrs. Grace Jack- 


son, accompanist. 

Under the auspices of the Community 
Music Association, a civic concert was 
given in the Central High School Audi- 
torium. The program included numbers 
by Paul Bleyden, tenor; Helen Harper 
soprano; Thelma Smith, contralto; the 
Kaspar Violin Ensemble of juveniles, 
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G. H. K., BALTIMORE 


AMERICAN, 


DEC. 11 In the slow 





cone erto (Mendelssohn) gave her 
have welcomed. In the ingratiating ‘ 


movement were traits in her 


deserved success.” 


“. . « « In the polished technique evinced, this 
an opportunity oe must the 
Andante’ the exact- J. O. L.., 
ing double-stopping was well managed. 
Playing of the difficult cadenza in the first movement and 
her happy realization of the sprightly grace of the last 
playing that gave genuine’ yoy 
pleasure to her audience and earned for 


E. E. R., BALTIMORE SUN, DEC. 11, 


particular Sweet tone and 





movement she displayed a remarkably 
gave a poetic 
usual sentimentality with which it is played.” 
THE EVENING 


Acclaimed 





in Baltimore! 





Ruth 


KEMPER 


Violinist 


Soloist With 


Baltimore 
S ymphony 


Orchestra 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


Conductor 


December 10, 1922 


ost 


The Critics Wrote: 





pure 
reading that lifted it above 


SUN, BALTIMORE, DEC. 11 





Her 


adroit se 


admirable 
performance 


herself a fully understanding.” 


Ruth Kemper, a 
heard in the E Minor Concerto of Mendelssohn. 
artist, and her tone is round and sweet. 

was marked always by sympathy and 


American violinist, was 
She is an 


young 








was wise in her 


“Miss Kemper 


admirably fitted to display the 





| Management: 





Concerto in E Minor, which is a work always popular and 
talents of a player. 


Now Booking — Season 
MRS. T. F. KEMPER, 620 West 122nd St., New York City 


W. G. O., THE BALTIMORE NEWS, DEC. 11, 1922 
1922 “. . . A young artist who possesses many excellent 
choice of the Mendelssohn qualities. Her intonation is pure. The ehief point 
about her playing lay in her ability to present a really 


dificult work with comparative ease.” 


1922-25 
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Community 
Lawrence. 


and several choral items. 
singing was led by Robert 

The following artists gave the pro- 
gram at the December concert under the 
auspices of Washington Salon and United 
Arts Society: Myron W. Whitney, bass; 
Mrs. Marguerite Meakin, soprano; Sam- 
son Noble, violinist; Ethel Marie Bag- 
man, pianist; Robert Carbaugh, boy 
singer, and Edith Davis, Florence V. 
Bishop and Alice L. Hunter, in inter- 
pretative dances. 

Under the auspices of the local chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists 
a concert was given by Charlotte Klein, 
Walter Nash and Adolf Torowsky, or- 
ganists; Ruby Potter, soprano; Ambrose 
Durkin, bass; Herman Hoffman, violin- 
ist, and Gertrude McRae Nash, pianist. 


HARTFORD HEARS VISITORS 
AND HOME ORGANIZATIONS 





Elshuco Trio, Carmela Ponselle and Al- 
bert Spalding Appear—Phil- 
harmonic Plays 

HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 16.—The El- 
shuco Trio, under the auspices of the 
Musical Club of Hartford, gave one of 
the most enjoyable concerts of the season 
in Unity Hall on Dec. 6. They played 
trios by Brahms, B Major, Op. 8; Mozart 
in C Major, and Schubert, B Flat Major, 
Op. 99. 

The Choral Club, consisting of sev- 
enty-four male voices, gave a program 
in Foot Guard Hall on Dec. 8 which was 
heard by a large audience. The Hart- 
ford Philharmonic Orchestra, assisted by 
Carmela Ponselle, mezzo-soprano, played 
at a benefit concert, arranged by Mr. ana 
Mrs. S. Z. Poli, in the Capitol Theater on 
the afternoon of Dec. 10. On the same 
afternoon Marie Sundelius, soprano, was 
heard in an extremely interesting pro- 
gram, composed mainly of Swedish 
songs. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the Swedish Glee Club and 
Arpi Sextet for the benefit of the Swed- 
ish Relief Society. Mrs. Louise Ford 
played the accompaniments. 

The Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Henry P. Schmidt conducting, gave the 
second of a series of four concerts in 
Parson’s Theater on Dec. 11. The large 
audience thoroughly enjoyed the _ pro- 
gram, which consisted of Schumann’s 
Symphony, No. 1, in B Flat Major; 
Saint-Saéns’ Violin Concerto in B Minor, 
Op. 61; Siegfried’s Funeral March 
from “Gétterdammerung”; Tchaikovsky’s 
Overture, “1812,” and a group of violin 
numbers. Albert Spalding was the solo- 
received. 


ist and was enthusiastically 

André Benoist plaved his accompani- 

ments. RuURTON CORNWALL. 
Toscha Seidel, violinist, who is now 


on a tour of the Pacific Coast, will give 
his first New York recital in two years 
at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
Jan. 1. 


2aul Bender, bass of the Metropolitan, 
will give his first New York concert in 
9 


Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 3. 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, gave a recital in the 
Swedish Lutheran Church in Brooklyn 


on Dec. 9. The following afternoon she 





appeared in recital before the Swedish 
Club in Hartford, Conn. 
Albert Spalding, violinist, will give 


Dohnanyi’s Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra its first American hearing on 
Dec. 22 and 23', when he will be the solo- 
ist with the Boston Symphony in Boston. 
The work has been heard several times 
in Europe. 


will play with 


Samaroff, pianist, 
Srooklyn 


Symphony in its 
concert on Jan. 5. She will appear at 
the Sunday night concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Jan. 7, marking 
her fifteenth orchestral appearance this 


season. 


Olga 
the Boston 


returned to 
South and 


Claire Dux, soprano, has 
New York from a tour of the 
West and is making a new series of 
records for a phonograph company. She 
will resume her tour after the first of 
the year, beginning in Fort Worth on 


Jan. 4. 


Arthur Hackett, tenor, has been en- 
gaged to sing the role of Tannhduser in 
the production of Wagner’s opera to be 
given in English by the Pageant Choral 
Society in St. Louis on Jan. 11. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist. will give his 
next New York recital in Carnegie Hal! 
on the afternoon of Jan. 7 
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By REDFERN MASON. 

Fresh from their succeses in Aus- 
tralia, Paul Althouse and Arthur 
Middleton on Monday evening re- 
joiced an audience at the Plaza 
Theater by sonie notable singing. 

Coming after the Graveure recital 
On Sunday, Middleton’s wonderful 
singing of Handel, came as a most 
educational contrast, for the Ameri- 
vean has a virilitay and a freedom 
from restraint which the Belgian 
lacks. Liking is largely a matter 
of personality; but I would rather 
hear Middleton sing Rubinstein's 
“Asra” and Keel’s “Port of Many 
Ships,” than a whole budget of 
Graveure's exquisite artificialities. 

Technique apart, the measure of 
the singer is the measure of the man, 
and Middleton's art is of.supberb ro- 
bustness. He can sing the “Figaro” 
Largo with the bravura of Strac- 
cilari and put as much urbanity 
into Hermann’s “Auf Wachtpos- 
ten” as Bispham would have done. 
Here is no refining of art into ar- 
tificiality; the heart dictates the 
tone and technique obeys like a 
willing servant. 

Paul Althouse the tenor, was 
Middleton’s associate and a worthy 
one. He sang “Una Furtiva Lagri- 
ma” with a purity unmarred bv 
throatiness or suggestion of pinch- 
ing. Duparc’s “Soupir” was also 
finely done, and the “Chevalier 
Belle-Etoile” was brought off in a 
vein of chivalric fantasy. 

It seemed rather a mistake to 
sing “Vesti la giubba” towards the 
close of a concert literally sown 
with encores and the sense of effort 
lessened its perfection. Still, it was 
well sung. 

The two artists sang a couple 
of duets, beginning with the “Sol- 
enne in quesi’ore” from “La Forza 
del Destino” and ending with the 
scene between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles from the first act of 
“Faust.” The first was about as 
weil balanced a piece of work as 
will be heard in a season of opera. 
But the second rang melodramatic. 
One needs the illusion of the thea- 
ter to make it really acceptable. 

The accompanist, Rudolph Gruen, 
gave us as striking an examplifica- 
tion of his difficult art as could well 
be desired. 
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By CHARLES WOODMAN 


Grand opera numbers made stir- 
ring appeals to the large audience 
in the Plaza Theater last night, in 
the recital of Paul Althouse, tenor, 
and Arthur Middleton, 


Francisco music lovers, and 
were few vacant ‘seats. 
They began with the duet, “So- 


lenne en quest‘ora,” from Verdi's | 


“La Forza del Destino,” and closed 


with the duet from the first act of | 


Gounod’s “Faust.” Both were heart- 
ily applauded and, in fact, the en- 
thusiasm at the close was so great 
that they had difficulty in escaping 
another encore. 

However, they gave 
extra numbers in the course of the 
recital, among them thé “Largo al 
Factotum” from Rossini’s ‘“Bar- 
biere’”’ (by Middleton) and the “Un 
Grande Spettacola” from “Pagliacci” 
(by Althouse). Both were given 
with dramatic intensity and each 
brought a furore of applause. 

Both artists were in excellent 
voice and they were generous with 
their gifts, singing almost double 
their programmed numbers. 

It was a delightful concert, Ru- 
dolph Gruen contributing really ar- 


barytones, 
Both already fgvorably known to San 
there 

j 





plenty of 


| 











tistic accompaniments and sharing 
the applause. 
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INGERS GIVEN OVATION AT 
CONGEAT 


By Helen M. Bonnet 

At last I can appreciate the mood 
of the eleven reporters who were So 
impressed by Lincoln's “Free Kan- 
sas” speech that they neglected to 
record it. For last night I heard 
Paul Althouse and Arthur Middle- 
ton in a song recital of such appeai 
that I find it impossible to write 
ahout it without the temptation to 
rave. Yet why not rave? Every- 
one who heard them will under- 
stand that to describe them one 
must use superlatives. Their con- 
cert was a sensation because of its 
wealth of tonal beauty and its flaw- 
lessness of artistry. Either the 
tenor of Althouse or the baritone of 
Middleton would in a solo recital 
arouse enthusiasm; but to have 
heard them together was musical 
bliss. The audience at the Plaza 
was exuberantly applausive while 
the concert lasted and afterwards— 
they just raved. 

DU"=T WINS FAVOR, 

The Verdi opera, “Force of Des- 
tiny,” was shelved early in its ca- 
reer. Its sole claim to distinction 
is the duet which Caruso and Scotti 
resurrected and endowed with 
deathless phonographic fame; but 
when we heard the living, virile 
voices of Althouse and Middleton in 
its stimulating harmony it seemed 
too good to be true. It is a trite 
expression that a singer cannot 
please everybody, but if there are 
any super-grouches who could not 
have been enchanted by the song 
offerings of these two Americans 
they were not in the Plaza last 
night. Another magnificent blend- 
ing of the voices was in the Faust 
and Mephisto scene, “Ma il ciel.” 
To attain such remarkagle result 
there must exist between these 
singers a responsiveness in temper- 
ament and intelligence as rare as 
it is beautiful. 


POWERFUL BARITONE, 


Middleton’s baritone has _ tre- 
mendous power and the most sym- 
pathetic quality. It is like sun- 
shine in the spring, warm and 
searching. In Handel's “Hear Me, 
Ye Winds and Waves,” the singer’s 
nobility of tone and skill in legato 
expression were revealed to the ut- 
most degree, as they were also in 
Keels “Sale Water Ballads,” 
though the latter are the greatest 
contrast to the Handel style. Ruben- 
stein’s “Der Asra” was sung in 
haunting mezzo voice and tender- 
ness of expression. Among Middle- 
ton’s encores, Figaro’s aria was 
sung with brilliance and scintillating 
humor and “Me and My Little 
Banjo” transported one down South 
drifting on a river in the moonlight. 
The latter was insistently demanded 
for encore, but the singer did not 
respond—perhaps to remind the au- 
dience that great moments in life 
are not repeated. 

TENOR WINS PRAISE. 


Have I any adjectives left for 
Paul Althouse’ Everything de- 
ecriptive of the beauty and im- 
peccable art of Middleton’s singing 
is applicable to that of Althouse. 
His tenor voice belongs in the ro- 
busto class, yet is equal to the de- 


mands of finest delicacy. His de- 
livery is fluent, delicious, and al- 
ways with a ringing, compelling 


quality, even in pianissimo pas- 
sages. He gave vital readings of 
“Ung Furtiva Lagrima” and “Vesti 
la Guibba,”’ besides an impressive 


French group and some. stirring 
English dramatic songs. 
Within my memory the recital 


which these great artists gave last 
night was the finest I ever heard 
among the hundreds whose recol- 
lections I cherish. The accompan- 
ist, Rudolf Gruen, played the entire 
program frem memory and with 
technical perfection and interpreta- 
tive genius to equal that of the vo- 
cealists. 





PAUL ALTHOUSE 


Leading Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company 


and 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


Baritone, Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
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By RAY C. B. BROWN 


Paul Althouse and Arthur Middle- 
ton in their joint recital last eve- 
ning in the Plaza Theater registered 
the kind cf success that sends a 
smile of gratification all around the 
co-operative circie of artist, auditor 
and manager. I have seMom seen 
an audience have such a “good tiie” 
and cast aside so completely the at- 
mosphere of formality that abides in 
concert halls, At 10:50, after two 
hours of listening, it was still clam- 
vring for more extra numbers—and 
receiving them-—while the program 
was yeteaunfinished. The recital no 
longer seemed a set performan::c, 
but a social party. 

GRACIOUS ARTISTS 


The reason is a simple one: both 
the ténor and the baritone have gen- 
erous voices, genial temperaments, 
and the hogpitable attitude thet 
makes an audience feel at home. 
Both have admirable artistic en- 
dowments, but there is nothing con- 
sciously “arty” about them. They 
Sing with a heariy enjoyment in 
their work, and with the evident 
wish to make their hearers partake 
of that enjoyment. It would be an 
exceedingly cold nature that refused 
to respond to their gusto and glow. 

Joint recitals do not often present 
such an impression of absolute 
unity.- The two singers are fitted for 
working together; they both possess 
robust styles. sonority and vigor of 
utterance and cordiality in incerpre- 
taticn, One could not decide which 
one to prefer and finally gave them 
equal place in one’s regard, For a 
time it seemed that Middleton was 
ahead ‘in the suffrages; judging 
from the volume of applause, but 
Althouse was shortly bowing before 
just <s clamoreus an applause, 

OPEN WITH DUET 

The partners in song orened the 
program*together in “Solenne in 
quest’ora,” and closed it with the 
duet from the first act of “Faust.” 
The sturdy timbres of their voices 
were excellently in accord in these 
humbers, neither yielding to the 
other in resonance or amplitude. 

Middleton’s splendid baritone was 
first heard alone_in the aria, “Hear 
Me. Ye Winds and Waves,” from 
Handel’s “Giulio Cesare.” His sec- 
ond group consisted of Hermann’s 


“Auf Wachtposten,” Rubinstein’s 
“Der Asra”’ and Kaun’s “Der Sié- 
ger,” delivered with telling dra- 


matic effect. At his third appear- 
ance he gave three of Tlrederick 
Keel’s settings of Masefield’s “Salt 
Water Ballads:” “The Port of Many 


Ships,” “Trade Winds” and “Mother 
Carey.’ They were sung with hon- 
est sentiment and a plenitude of 
humor. 


EX'TRA NUMBERS 

His extra numbers included a 
reading of the “Largo al factotum” 
as zestful and slyly rollicking as 
Stracciari can compass, Mendels- 
sohn's “I Am a Wanderer Bold,” 
Cecil Forsyth’s “The Bellman,” 
Maurice Bell’s setting of Kipling’s 
“Follow me ’Ome” and “Me and My 
Little Banjo.’ 

Althouse began his solo numbers 
with “Una Furtiva Lagrima.’ He 
did not make it cloying with lyrical 
sweetness, for his voice-is not of 
that suave and melting quality. He 
vitalized -it with the vigor of his 
tone and gave to it a thrilling in- 
tensity of emotion. He followed 
this with a French group by Loret. 
Dupare and Augusta Holmes, and 
his last group contained Martins 
“The iMinstrel,”” Hodgson’s ‘Datfto- 
dii Golda” and Walter Kramer's 
“The Great Awakening.” 

For extra numbers he added, 
among others, McDermott’s “Sacra- 
ment,” an eighteenth century drum- 
mer boy’s song From France, “Tie 
Lilac Tree” and a remarkably vivid 
reading of “Vesti la Giubba.” 

It was a great recital, splendidly 
sung. Rudolph Gruen contributed 
no little to the pleasure of the eve- 
ning with his excellent. accompani- 
ments played froth memory. 


Duplicate their ‘‘Stupendous Australian Success” in 
their first joint recital upon their return to America. 
Both artists are now available in joint or individual 
recital for a few open dates this season. 





For Terms and Available Dates 
ADDRESS MANAGEMENT: 


HAENSEL & JONES 





AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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Urges Municipal Opera for Every City in America 
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Daniel Sullivan, Vocal Teacher of New York, Advocates This Policy for the Better Educa- 
tion of the People—Students Can Get as Good Training Here as Abroad, and Yet are 


Obliged to Go to Europe to Hear Operas, He Complains—Aspiring Artists Unable to 
Pay High Admission Prices at Metropolitan Opera House—Suggests Code of Ethics for 
Teachers to Suppress the “Bargain-Hunter” 
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RE the people of the United States 
LX receiving the full measure of musi- 
cal education to which they are entitled? 
Dr. Daniel Sullivan, New York vocal 
teacher, is emphatically of opinion that 
they are not. Students, he declares, can 
get no better training in Europe than 
they can get in America; and yet, he 
says, they are obliged to go to Europe to 
obtain those educational facilities which 
are denied them here in the intimate 
study of opera. 

“Better education,” affirms Dr. Sulli- 
van, “is the great need in America to- 
day. But how can people throughout 
the country be educated if they cannot 
hear operas, or if they have no oppor- 
tunity of hearing the great orchestras 
which play in New York?” 

Therefore, he suggests a comprehen- 
sive scheme of municipal opera for all 
the cities of the United States. ‘There 


should be in every city in America an 
opera house, with its opera company,” 
savs Dr. Sullivan. “Every municipality 
should set aside so much money annually 
for the support of music in its own thea- 
ter or opera house. 

“This need not be an expensive under- 
taking, if properly directed; and from 
these small companies, singers might in 
due course graduate into the more 1m- 
portant companies. 


“4merican Students Not Getting a 
Chance” 
“These opera companies should be pub- 


licly-owned institutions, and should put 
on productions at cheap prices, and give 


American students a chance. I know it 
is said that they are getting a chance 
now, but they are not. To begin with, 
they have no adequate opportunity of 
hearing these works—the first essential 
if they are to have a chance. I have 
asked students, ‘Have you heard such- 
and-such an opera?’ and when I am told 
that they have not, and ask why, their 
answer is, ‘We can’t afford to go to the 
Metropolitan.’ They are obliged to stand 
in a queue from 4 o’clock till 7.30 
o’clock, and then pay a dollar or more 
for standing room. Why, for twenty- 
five cents you can hear the finest opera 
there is to-day in Germany. No wonder 
American students have to go abroad. 
They go to hear operas, for the training 
they can get there is no better than they 
can get here. In every city in Austria, 
Germany and Italy there is an opera 
house, and opera is being produced all 
the time. Yet here in America, with its 
millions of people, we have only three or 
four opera companies. How can people 
possibly get musical education under such 
conditions? 

“Take Boston, for instance—my native 
city. Boston is the center of education, 
refinement and culture; it has a magni- 
ficent opera house, and yet we haven’t 
got an opera company there. Under 
existing conditions, we have opera for 
only a few weeks in the year. The same 
condition of things is to be found all 
over the country. This situation is 
utterly absurd! 

“We can produce in America to-day, in 
every art and science, including music, 
as good work as is produced in Europe— 
in many cases better work; but the peo- 
ple ought to be educated to realize this 
fact, and to realize the benefits which 
they ought to enjoy as the result of this 
condition of affairs.” 


Dr. Sullivan pleads also for a better 
education for parents in order that they 
should take more interest in the studies 
of their children, and foster their musi- 
cal tastes upon right lines. Here, he 
considers, there is a great field for an 
extensive campaign on the part of the 
Press. 


Advice to Parents 


“Many parents and guardians,” he 
says, “seem entirely indifferent as to 
what their children are doing—as to 
whether they are advancing as students, 
or standing still. Moreover, they do not 
know. A pupil decides to take singing 
lessons, for example. His friends ought 
not to have to wait a year or two for the 
report of a teacher to learn whether 
there has been an improvement in his 
voice. They ought to be able to perceive 
the improvement almost immediately, for, 
with daily lessons and daily work, the 
improvement should be evident at once, 
if the pupil is being taught properly. 
Of course, no one dreams of suggesting 
that he should be able to sing in public 
at once, but this business of waiting for 
a year before a teacher will say whether 
his student’s voice has improved is non- 
sensical.”’ 

Speaking as to the relations between 
teachers, Dr. Sullivan advocates a code 
of ethics among them for the suppres- 
sion of the “bargain-hunter,” as he is 
called. “The ‘bargain-hunter’,” he ex- 
plains, “is the student, who, while taking 
lessons from one teacher, travels round 
from studio to studio seeking auditions, 
and asking for opinions about his voice, 
until he finds some man who praises him 
to the skies, tells him his voice is mar- 
velous, and makes all sorts of promises 
of a career, whereupon he decides to be- 
come this man’s pupil. This sort of thing 
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2 constantly practised in New York to- 
ay. 

“No one, of course, would be so foolish 
as to deny the right of a pupil to change 
his teacher if he is dissatisfied with him. 
But he ought not to go to another teacher 
until he has discharged the first one. 
There is a code of ethics in the medical 
profession by which a doctor will not 
take a patient who is under the care of 
another until that other is no longer con- 
nected with the case; and even a medical] 
man called into consultation will not step 
in unless he has the consent of the doctor 
in charge, and actually comes at his in- 
vitation. Some such code among singing 
teachers of music is sadly needed.” 


Examinations for Teachers 


Naturally the proposal for the licens- 
ing of teachers has engaged Dr. Sulli- 
van’s attention. He regards it as im- 
practicable, however, for the reason that 
it would be almost impossible to control 
such a system. “I would, however,” he 
says, “be in favor of an examining board 
appointed by a representative body of 
singing teachers, working for the stand- 


[Continued on page 19] 
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“Of all the grand opera material in 
young singers heard thus far this season, 


Mary McCormic shows the _ greatest 
promise. She has, besides an undeniably 


fine voice, loads of magnetism and already 
knows how to reach into her audience in 
a definite manner that leaves no question 


behind it."—THEODORE STEARNS, 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, 


“She made a very pretty picture and 
made a favorable impression on the lis- 
teners, (at the opera), receiving much 
handclapping after her big solo.” — 
MAURICE ROSENFELD, Chicago Daily 


MARY McCORMIC 


LYRIC SOPRANO 





Young Star of Chicago Civie Opera Company 


Mary McCormic 





Address, Chicago Civic Opera Company 


“One cannot help but marvel at the 
wonderful improvement Miss McCormic 
has made in the short space of time that 
has elapsed (since her debut with the 
Chicago Opera company). 
concerning a young singer is usually un- 
safe, but we can prophesy concerning the 
Mary McCormic of the present. 
future should be bright for her natural 
ability will surely lead her far.” —-PAUL 
R. MARTIN, Chicago Journal of Com- 


merce and Daily Financial Times. 
“Mary McCormic greatly improved 


over last year.” —EDWARD MOORE, 
Chicago Tribune. 
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ERIKA MORINI 


World’s Greatest Woman Violinist 


Complete and Absolute Sensation with Chicago Symphony Orchestra, December 7 and 8 


Erika Morini Casts Violin Spell Anew 


Second Appearance Great a Hit as First 

“She knows about all there is to know of violin playing, with a superb 
vitality of her own added by way of good measure. Seldom does one hear 
such abounding energy so completely under control. Never by the smallest 
imaginable fraction does she overstep the boundaries set by the composer, 
but every note within those boundaries fairly throbs under high pressure. 
The result is excitement, but produced by legitimate means, which does not 
always follow.” 

Edward Moore in Chicago Tribune, Dec. 9, 1922. 


Erika Morini Thrills in Old Selections 


“A tone such as Morini creates can transform banality into beatitude. 
It is matchlessly lovely, with the sweetness and richness of the viola; a 
tone flowing like the milk and honey of the promised land—unforced, melt- 
ing, always pure and true. Her refinement of phrasing is a reflection of her 
poise and simplicity of demeanor. Her stage deportment and manner of 
delivery a lesson to many male artists whose idea of expressing tempera- 
ment is to illustrate the outrageous.” 

Herman Devries in Chicago American, Dec. 9, 1922. 


Sole Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


BALDWIN PIANO 


Erika Morini Instant Success as Symphony Concert Soloist 


“She offered the same astonishing technical facility; the same delight- 
ful suggestion of youthful irresponsibility; the same bewildering ease and 
grace of musical expression. Her art addresses the listeners vitally, with 
the vivacity of a talkative young girl, yet with a suggestion of matured 
authority. Certain of her intention, she convinces others. Her success is 
instant. and complete.” 

—Glenn Dillard Gunn in Chicago Herald Examiner, Dec. 9, 1922. 


Morini’s Marvelous Playing 
“The ‘Carmen’ fantasie for violin and orchestra by Sarasate was a 
show piece in which Miss Morini dazzled the audience—especiaily the many 
viclinists present—with. her remarkable technical brilliance. It was truly 
marvelous what she did*in this piece in the way of rapid finger work, in 
harmonics, in bowing and, in fact, all those qualities that go to make up 


the virtuosa.” 
Maurice Rosenfeld in The Chicago Daily News, Dec. 9, 1922. 
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Germaine Lubin as “Berthe,” in Henri Rabaud’s “La Fille de Roland” Recently Revived 


ARIS, Dec. 9.—Henri Rabaud’s “La 

- Fille de Roland,” which was revived 
it the Opéra several weeks ago, continues 
draw large audiences. Germaine 
Lubin, in the title-réle, sings with dra- 
natic foree and much personal charm 
and wins laurels at every performance. 
The most interesting musical event of 
the past week has been the revival at the 
Comique, after ten years, of Silvio Laz- 
ari’s tragic opera, “La Lépreuse.” The 
work had its premiére at the same the- 
ter in 1912 and evoked a considerable 


in the Castle of Charlemagne 


amount of comment at the time, on ac- 
count of the somewhat unsavory nature 
of the story, which deals with a love 
affair of a young man with a leper and 
ends with his accompanying her into the 
leper settlement. The work has been 
splendidly mounted, and under the baton 
of Mr. Ruhlmann, who also conducted it 
at the premiére, the performance was 
excellent. Marguerite Carré as Aliette, 
the leper, acted with intensity, but her 
voice seemed unequal to the demands of 
the score. Mr. Trantoul as Ervoanik, 
the hero, did excellent work, and Mmes. 
Lise Charny and Brohly and Mr. Azéma 


at the Paris Opéra. 


Photos from “‘Le Thédtre’’ 
Right, Setting of Act III 


were all much applauded. A capacity 
audience attended. 

At the Concerts Colonne, Darius Mil- 
haud’s Serenade proved of interest in 
view of the fact that it lays bare the 
composer’s methods, reminding one 
rather of a prestidigitator who does a 
trick and then shows the audience how it 
was done. 

Germaine Schnitzer played the Schu- 
mann Concerto with the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra, exhibiting splendid technical 
equipment but too close attention to de- 
tail of the work. Her reception, how- 
ever, was a favorable one. At the same 


concert was heard “In Memoriam,” a 
short but intensely interesting work by 
Robert Siohan, dedicated to the memory 
of two French soldiers, Ernest and Mi- 
chel Psichari, killed in the war. The 
composer has written in rhythmic style 
a number that characterizes the march 
to death of brave men, and the nature 
of the work is serene, calm and at 
the same time full of enthusiasm. Al- 
bert Roussel’s delicate “Le Festin de 
l’Araignée” made an interesting con- 
trast. 

André Wurmser also presented a work 
of similar character at a recent concert 
in Charles Koechlin’s “Le Chant Funébre 
a la Mémoire de Jeunes Femmes De- 
funtes,” the score of which is for double 
chorus, orchestra and organ. Mr. Koech- 
lin has not written a dolorous composi- 
tion, but one treating death as reposeful 
and serene rather than terrible. 

Darius Milhaud’s “Le Retour de 1|’En- 
fant Prodigue,” with text by André Gide, 
was the principal interest at a concert 
of that composer’s works given at the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées under the 
auspices of the Concerts Wiener. Ex- 
cept for the fact that the vocal parts are 
occasionally overwhelmed by the orches- 
tration,.the work is one of interest. The 
soloists were Jane Bathori and Messrs. 
Groote, Bracony, Weygandt and Val- 
mier. 

A Concerto for Quinton and Orchestra 
by de Bruni, who died just about a cen- 
tury ago, was given at the Concerts 
Colonne. The Quinton is like a viola 
with five strings, the three lower ones 
tuned in fifths and two upper ones In 
fourths. Its technique is of excessive 
difficulty. Marius Casadesus played the 
solo part well, though with an occasional 
faulty intonation. 

Francis Casadesus has contradicted in 
a letter to Le Figaro the statement pre- 
viously made in that paper to the effect 
that he had resigned from the director- 
ship of the American Conservatoire at 
Fontainebleau. Mr. Casadesus states 
that he not only has not resigned but 
that he has no intention of doing so. 








Cesar Franck Honored 
in City of His Birth 


LIEGE, Dec. 9.—The centenary of the 
rth of César Franck was celebrated 
‘re with great solemnity in the pres- 
nce of the Queen and all the prominent 
usiclans of Belgium and many from 
The ceremonies began in the 
loyer of the Conservatoire with the un- 
velling of a monument presented by the 
ty of Paris, where Franck lived, to the 
of Liége, where he was born. The 
onument is the work of Fix-Masseau 
Lyons. After various addresses, no- 
‘one by Henri Rabaud, Sylvain De- 
Puls was decorated with the rosette of 
the Legion of Honor of France. Follow- 
g this a concert was given in the audi- 
‘orlum of the Conservatoire under the 
nductorship of Mr. Dupuis, the princi- 
hal work being Franck’s “The Beati- 
les,” with Hilda Roosevelt, Jean Hu- 
erty, Miss Serwir, Miss Godelet and 
‘srs. Paulet, Thonon, Suscinio, Mal- 
rbe and Grosjean as soloists. 
‘he following day there was a mem- 
ervice in the Cathedral, attended 
Queen, and an official luncheon 
reception at the Hétel de Ville, and 
he evening a gala performance at the 
itre Royal. The first work given 
franck’s Biblical poem, “Rebecca,” 
ted by André Messager and sung 
nne Laval and Jean Huberty, to- 
“ther with the combined choruses of 
era and the Disciples of Grétry. 
Fourgeaud-Grovlez then played 
’s “Les Djinns” with the Opéra 
ra, winning much _ applause. 
d the ballet from Franck’s opera, 
” which was produced at Monte 
n 1894, and the evening closed 
he second act of Saint-Saéns’ 
n et Dalila,” sung by Miss Mont- 
Ilr. Franz and Mr. Maguenat, all 
Paris Opéra. 
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EN, Dec. 9.—Hans Pfitzner is now 
upon a Piano Concerto in E Flat, 
31, which will have its premiere 
necert to be given next March by 
atskapelle of this city, conducted 
tz Busch, with Walter Gieseking 
St. 


AUN merry neneeny 


ONDON, Dec. 9.—At the Old Vic, the 

Mozart Festival opened with an in- 
spiring performance of “Figaro.” Doro- 
thy Robson'was a delightful Countess, 
Muriel Gough a vivacious Susanna and 
Betty Potter an ideal Cherubino. The 
remainder of the cast, all excellent, in- 
cluded John Ridding, S. Harrison, Sum- 
ner Austin and Ewart Beech. “The 
Magic Flute” and “Don Giovanni” are 
announced for early production, and 
these, with the British National Opera 
Company doing “I] Seraglio” among 
other operas at Covent Garden the end 
of the month, will give London more 
Mozart at a time than it has heard in 
many a day. 

A new opera in one act, entitled 
“Qualis,” by A. Davis Adams, a student 
at the Royal College of Music, was given 
there with considerable success. The 
work is one of distinct promise and the 
young composer will undoubtedly give 
the world something of greater length 
which will also be worth hearing. 

Ethel Leginska appeared with the 
Goossens Orchestra at Queen’s Hall, 
playing works of sharp contrast, includ- 
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Mozart Rules at London's “Old Vic™ 


ing Mozart’s Concerto in A and Liszt’s 
Hungarian Fantasie. The orchestra was 
heard in Miss Leginska’s “Beyond the 
Fields We Know,” and her delightful 
settings of nursery rhymes were pleas- 
antly sung by Elene de Frey with a re- 
duced orchestra. The pianist was much 
applauded and her compositions were 
well received. 

Nothing of any startling interest has 
been heard at the orchestral. concerts 
this week, but there have been innu- 
merable recitals. One of the best of 
these was given by Roland Hayes, the 
Negro tenor. Mr. Hayes’ singing of the 
traditional Spirituals was a thing of 
great beauty and he was equally success- 
ful with songs of Brahms and Schubert. 
Stella Murray, soprano, and Vera Moore, 
pianist, both of whom hail from New 
Zealand, were well received at Wigmore 
Hall. Others who have been heard in- 
clude Jean Sterling Mackinlay, soprano; 
Clarisse Speed in a lecture-recital; Mar- 
cel Ciampi, pianist; Dorothy Silk, so- 
prano, and assisting artists in a program 
of early music; Lady Dean Paul, pianist, 
and Mildred Allingham, soprano. 

Thomas Dunhill has left for a series 
of concerts of English music in Serbia. 
He will conduct works by Elgar, 
Vaughan Williams, Holst, Balfour Gard- 
ner, besides his own new symphony. 





Prize Operas Chosen in Rome 


RoME, Dec. 9.—The jury appointed by 
the Ministry of Fine Arts in the contest 
for the 50,000 lire prizes for the best two 
operas, has chosen “Morenita,” a one-act 
work with the libretto by Giaccio, the 
music by Mario Persico of Naples, and 
“Giocondo e il Suo Re” in three acts, the 
libretto by Forzano, the music by Mr. 
Iachino of Milan. As “Morenita” is a 
one-act opera, the judges reduced the 
amount of the prize to 30,000 lire, but 
awarded the composer an additional 6000 
lire to defray the cost of preparation. 
The jury included: Giacomo Puccini, 
Franco Alfano, Francesca Cilea, Attilio 
Pedrollo, Bernardino Molinari, Alberto 
Gasco and Nicolo d’Atri. 


Milan Hears Premiére of New 
“Tempest” 


MILAN, Dec. 9.—‘The 
opera founded upon Shakespeare’s play 
by Rossato, with music by Felice Lat- 
tuado, was produced recently for the first 
time on any stage at the Dal Verme, 
where it achieved an artistic and popular 
success, the composer, author and the 
conductor, Mr. Failoni, being called be 
fore the curtain a dozen times. In spite 
of certain crudities, the result of inex- 
perience, the work is undoubtedly one of 
genius and contains much music of the 
highest order. The singers were Messrs. 
Franci and Gaviria and Mesdames Spani 
and Pasini, all of whom were well re- 
ceived. 


Tempest,” an 


Pfitzner Works Well Received in 
Dresden 


DRESDEN, Dec. 9.—An interesting event 
of the week was the appearance of 
Pfitzner as conductor of his “Palestrina.” 
His cantata, “Von Deutscher Seele,” 
made a profound impression at its re- 
cent performance by Fritz Busch at a 
symphony concert. It may be classed 
with Brahms’ “Deutsches Requiem” and 
Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde,” as an ex- 
pression of the German spirit. Excellent 
work was done by Busch with the en- 
semble, by Pembaur with the chorus and 
by Grete Merrem-Nikisch, Helene Jung, 
Herzil and Bader. At another symphony 
concert Busch conducted Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in E Flat, Schumann’s in B Flat 
and Walter Braunfels’ Variations on a 
Theme by Berlioz, which was played for 
the first time here. This novelty was 
highly praised. At a concert of the Mo- 
zart Society, Erich Schneider conducted 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor as orig- 
inally written, that is, with oboes instead 
of clarinets. The soloist was Max Rosen, 
violinist, who disclosed tone of great 
beauty and excellent technique, but 
scarcely in symphonic style. Marcella 
Craft, remembered for her work in the 
Munich Opera before the war, was heard 
in recital recently and praised for her 
beautiful singing, her fine musicianship 
and her personal charm. Harold Henry, 
pianist, made an excellent impression 
with his technique, his tone and his emo- 
tional interpretations. Another fine 
pianist was Richard Byk. A ’cellist who 
received great praise was Gutia Casinl. 


VIENNA, Dec. 9.—The Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Prague, under the conduc- 
torship of Dr. Camil Krofta, is announced 
for a series of concerts here this month, 
under the auspices of the minister of the 
Czecho-Slovakian republic. Among the 
works to be presented are Smetana’s sym- 
phonic poem, “My Fatherland” and Joset 
Suk’s “Asrael.” 

COZENSA, Dec. 9.—A new _ opera, 
“Julia,” by Maurizio Quintieri, the book 
by Vittorio Bianchi, which received 
honorable mention in a contest at 
Naples in 1915, is scheduled for an early 
first production at the Teatro Com- 
munale here. 
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Cyrena Van Gordon as “Brunnhilde” in “The 
Valkyrie” 


PARSIFAL 


“Cyrena Van Gordon’s concep- 
tion of Kundry was remarkable. 
A perfect enunciation of the Ger- 
man ianguage.” 

—Adolph Muhlmann, The Abendpost, No- 

vember 20th, 1922. 


“The name part has never been 
sung as well as Lamont did it, nor 
that of Kundry in a way to equal 
Cyrena Van Gordon’s perform- 


ance of it.” 
—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, Novem- 
ber 20th, 1922, 


“Van Gordon again demon- 
strated her aptitude for the Wag- 


nerian roles.” 


—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, 
November 2oth, 1922. 


“Cyrena Van Gordon gave 
lavishly of her superb vocal re- 


99 
sources. 
—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can, November 20th, 1922. 


Cyrena Van Gordon Great in 
Parsifal 


“We must give praise to Cyrena 
Van Gordon for her excellence 


as Kundry.” 


—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, 
November 20th, 1922. 


CYRENA 


VAN GORDO 








Prima Donna Mezzo Contralto 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 


“ONE OF THE MOST GORGEOUS VOICES 
I HAVE EVER HEARD!” 


Herman Devries, Chicago American, Dec. 4, 1922 


“SHE HAS THE SUPER VOICE” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner, Dec. 4, 1922 
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“Her Kundry is worthy of 
close study. She made her sing- 
ing fit into the action in such 
manner that the meaning was 


never obliterated.” 


—Paul R. Martin, Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, November 20th, 1922. 


THE VALKYRIE 


Cyrena Van Gordon Like God- 
dess in Valkyrie Role 


“One of the most gorgeous 
voices I have ever heard. With 
all my reverent admiration for 
Lillian Nordica, I really believe 
that Van Gordon’s Brunnhilde 
surpasses even that memorable 


vocal splendor.” 


—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can, December 4th, 1922. 


Van Gordon Is Bright Star hin 
Valkyrie 


“A personal triumph for 
Cyrena Van Gordon. She has 
the super voice, the authority that 
alone can give complete free- 
dom, the imagination to conceive 
greatly and the art to project her 
vision, to capture and to hold the 
imagination of the listener. One 


cannot ask more.” 


—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, December 4th, 1922. 








Cyrena Van Gordon Fine 
Brunnhilde 


“Clear and ringing in tone. 
Her voice was excellent.”’ 


—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, 
December 5th, 1922. 


“She sang as one who not only 
possesses her art, but is possessed 
by it. Her voice quality has a 
richness that makes it distinctive.” 


—Paul R. Martin, Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, December 5th, 1922. 
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Cyrena Van Gordon as “Kundry” in “Parsifal” 








Management: 


 R. E. JOHNSTON, 1457 Broadway, N. Y., East and South 
HARRISON & HARSHBARGER, Kimball Hall, Chicago, and HORNER-WITTE, Kansas City, for remainder of 


United States and Canada 
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Mie Clatamsthiay Miusis in New VYouk’s Week of Concerts 


International Composers’ Guild Gives Program Devoted En- 
tirely to Modern Music—Novelties Played by New York 
Trio, Letz Quartet and Chamber Music Society—Three 
Celebrities Unite in All-Bach Program and Diet Kitchen 
Benefit Brings Another Union of Forces 
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HE first concert of the International Composers’ Guild and chamber 
music programs played by the New York Trio, the Letz Quartet, and the 


- 


ami 


New York Chamber Music Society provided the metropolis with an unusual 
‘unt of unfamiliar music to appraise and assimilate last week. 


The 


entire program of the Guild was one of novelty, and that of the Chamber 
Music Society presented but one work previously played in New York, so 
far as the records have revealed. The novelty presented by the New York 
Trio was the work of Gabriel Pierné, and had been heard previously at the 


Pittsfield chamber music festival. 


The Letz players produced an American 


work, the “Gregorian” Quartet of David Stanley Smith. 


One of the salient events of the week 
was a program of four Bach sonatas 
played by Alexander Siloti, Paul Ko- 
chanski and Georges Barrére. A benefit 
concert for the New York Diet Kitchen 
enlisted the services of Sigrid Onegin, 
Harold Bauer and Felix Salmond. In- 
dividual recitalists included, among 
singers: Georgette Lablanc, Vladimir 
Rosing, Franees Alda, Lois Long, and 
Estelle Liebling, the latter in joint re- 
cital with the pianist, George Stewart 
McManus; among pianists, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, Ignace J. Paderewski, in his se-- 
ond New York recital since his return to 
music; Carlos Walderrama, and Ashley 
Pettis. Violinists; aside from Jascha 
Heifetz, who was twice soloist with the 
Philharmonic, were a newcomer from 
Chicago, Evelyn Levin and Giuseppe 
Adami. The Rubinstein Club presented a 
varied program by several artists, as did 
another of the Biltmore Musicales. 





Chamber Ensemble, Dec. 10 


A feature of the program of the last 
of the series of three concerts given by 
the Chamber Ensemble of New York 
under the direction of Tadeusz Iarecki, 
last Sunday evening, was Mr. Iarecki’s 
interesting and grateful Ukrainian Folk 
Rhapsody in three movements. It was 
played by the Del Pulgar Trio, which 
was also heard in a Seguidilla by the 
Spaniard, Fernandez Arbos, more widely 
known in Europe as a conductor than as 
a composer. Louise Llewellyn-Iarecka’s 
contributions to the program, in all of 
which she was accompanied by the Del 
Pulgar Trio, were, as usual, of widely 
varied nature and included three new 
songs by composers who were present, 
Julian Huarte’s “Spanish Madrigal,” a 
melodious and attractive program num- 
ber, and Katherine Ruth Heyman’s 
“Tessie Smithers” and “Neighbor,” the 
last two skilfully written and effective 
genre songs. She also sang Szymanow- 
ski’s “Love-sick Wind,” “Sad Spring” 
and “The Only Medicine,” Paderewski’s 
“Tears” and songs by Moniuszko, Cho- 
pin, MacDowell and Arthur Nevin. , 


Lois Long, Dec. 11 


_ It was said that Lois Long was suffer- 
ing from a severe cold when she gave her 
recital in the Town Hall on Monday of 
last week. This may account for some 
_the vocal shortcomings that she 
evinced during the program, notably a 
breathiness and spread quality in her top 
voice and a lack of clarity in her diction. 
The re was, however, a pleasant warmth 
n her lower and milder tones that was 
unaffected. Her program was_ well 
varied, including an aria by Handel, ar- 
ranged by Bibb; a group by Sjogren and 
Brahms in German and one of French 
and American origin. A song by her 
husband, Franklin Riker, entitled the 
‘Little Shepherd’s Song,” suited her ex- 
celently, and another by Edward Falck, 
‘He Kissed Me,” advanced no claim for 
4 place on the program exvept that it 
was written for Miss Long. Walter 
Olde was an efficient accompanist. x 





Ashley Pettis, Dec. 11 


Ashley Pettis, pianist, who was heard 

w York last season, reappeared at 
®0' an Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 11. 
~€ginning with Brahms’ Rhapsodie Op. 
'", \0. 1, Mr. Pettis exhibited some ex- 
t qualities, notably a fine singing 
in soft passages especially. The 





“Davidsbiindlertanze” which followed 
were also well done, although an occa- 
sional false note disturbed the ear, and 
in a Chopin Nocturne, a chord unin- 
tended by the composer impaired the 
general effect. Mr. Pettis also played 
the Chopin Scherzo, Op. 31, a piece of 
his own entitled “Mirror,” a Rhapsodic 
Prelude by De Grassi, listed as “by re- 
quest,” and concluded with César 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. 
In the main, Mr. Pettis’ playing is of de- 
cided interest. As has been said, his 
tone in quieted passages is suave and 
lovely, but in louder ones it loses these 
qualities. Ill-considered pedalling also 
rendered much of his work unclear. An 
unusual sense of phrase and delicately 
used rubato, however, point to inherent 
good taste which will undoubtedly elim- 
inate what prevents this pianist’s work 
from being far better than it now is. 
J. A. H. 





New York Trio, Dec. 11 


The New York Trio, composed of 
Clarence Adler, pianist, Scipione Guidi, 
violinist, and Cornelius van Vliet, ’cellist, 
launched its annual New York season 
of concerts at Aeolian Hall on Monday 
of last week with the first local perform- 
ance of Gabriel Pierné’s Trio in C 
Minor, Op. 45, which received its 
American premiere at the hands of the 
same organization at the Pittsfield Fes- 
tival last year. 

The work seems to be initially handi- 
capped by a somewhat vague and dis- 
cursive first movement, which gives the 
impression of a composer groping after 
ideas which he sees only through a glass 
darkly and which elude his actual grasp, 
but it is possible that this effect was due 
to the lack of clarity of exposition and 
rather colorless performance the move- 
ment received. From the beginning of 
the second movement a quite different 
and much stronger impression was cre- 
ated and a clearly defined contour was 
revealed, along with melodic material of 
beauty and charm in many passages and 
uttered practically throughout in a mod- 
ern tongue without the obtrusiveness of 
an extremist’s mannerisms. The Allegret- 
to Scherzando proved to be an engaging 
movement, and there was much of inter- 
est in the Variations that followed, while 
a passage in which the spirit and man- 
ner of an Irish folk-song were deftly re- 
produced came as a moment of arresting 
interest. 

After the first movement the per- 
formers seemed to find themselves and 
from then on they gave a spirited and 
authoritative reading. The only other 
number was the Brahms Trio in B, the 
many beauties of which were set forth 
in a thoroughly satisfying and highly 
impressive manner. H. J. 





Letz Quartet, Dec. 12 


The Gregorian plain-song, “Jesu Co- 
rona,” provided an American composer 
with material which he utilized very 


_ skillfully in the quartet which was the 


novelty of the first concert of the season 
by the Letz Quartet, in Aeolian Hall, 
Tuesday evening. The work, which is 
David Stanley Smith’s Op. 46, and is 
known as his “Gregorian” quartet, was 
new to virtually all of those whe heard 
it on this occasion, though it had been 
played at one of the Berkshire Chamber 
Music Festivals. It has the sound mu- 
sicianship to be expected of one who 
holds the place in the field of musical 
education occupied by the Yale profes- 
sor, and amply demonstrated ere this in 


other compositions. The string writing 
was normal and sturdy, the parts inter- 
woven with clarity and equipoise, and 
many of the harmonies altogether pleas- 
urable. That the devices used were tra- 
ditional ones did not detract from its 
worth, nor did the circumstance that the 


material was not of itself original. 
Chamber music can risk being of 
academic leanings, where symphonic 


writings must be chary. 

Other numbers of the program were 
Mozart’s C Major quartet and Arnold 
Schénberg’s early “Verklarte Nacht,” the 
Quartet being assisted in the latter num- 
ber by Hugo Kortschak, violin, and Paul 
Kefer, ’cello. There was much admirable 
playing by the Letz group, particularly 
as to precision, balance and unity, if not 
all the mellowness of tone possible to 
ensembles of the kind. An altogether 
friendly audience applauded Mr. Letz and 
his associates very heartily. The per- 
sonnel remains the same as before: Hans 
Letz, first violin; Edward Bachmann, sec- 
ond violin; Edward Kreiner, viola, and 
Horace Britt, ’cello. . TF. 


Liebling-McManus, Dec. 12 


Estelle Liebling, soprano, and George 
Stewart McManus, pianist, were heard 
in a program containing several unusual 
works, in the Town Hall on Tuesday 
evening of last week. The interpretative 
skill of the singer again impressed her 
auditors, particularly as the program 
proceeded through Mozart’s aria, “Ch’io 
mi scordi” with piano accompaniment ar- 
ranged by Mr. McManus, to a group of 
songs by Thuille, Kahn, Wolf, and Kreis- 
ler. “Ich Triumte Ich Ruhte Wieder” 
by the last-named afforded opportunity 
for dramatic interpretation, to the effect 
of which restraint added force. Her 
tones were freely produced and skilfully 
colored in the later numbers of her pro- 
gram, which included three by Respighi, 
works in lighter vein and but slightly 
salted with dissonance. These were 
“Venitelo a vedere,” Scherzo and “Razzo- 
lan sopra a l’aja,” the last a genre 
song of charm. Songs by Roussel, Gibbs 
and Leonard Liebling completed the list. 


Mr. McManus’ performance in Men- 
delssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E 
Minor, and a group of shorter numbers 
by Brahms, commanded admiration for 
its forthright qualities of vigor, tempera- 
ment and rhythmic feeling. His tone in 
adagio passages was clear and winning, 
and his execution was generally clean- 
cut, save where he disclosed an over-pre- 
dilection for use of the sustaining pedal. 
Three American works of interest were 
included among his numbers, the first 
pair of them presented in manuscript. 
These were three “Burleschi” by Fred- 
eric Jacobi, of which that marked 
“Lento,” was most effective in its evoca- 
tion of mood, a Prelude in B Minor by 
Marion Bauer—a genuinely interesting 
work, with modernist leanings but elo- 
quent throughout, and the “Polonaise 
Americaine” of John Alden Carpenter. 
Mr. McManus was a skilful accompanist 
for the vocalist. R. M. K. 





Frances Alda, Dec. 12 


Frances Alda, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, appeared in recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 12, with 
Lester Hodges and Frank La Forge as 
accompanists. Mme. Alda asked _in- 
dulgences for a severe cold, which grew 
steadily worse as the program pro- 
gressed, causing the singer to omit an 
entire group of songs and to shorten 
other groups. In view of this fact, it 
would be unfair to make any extended 
criticism of Mme. Alda’s singing on this 
occasion. It may be said, however, that 
such of her songs as she was able to 
sing were done with finesse and for the 
most part with good tone. d.A. i. 





Josef Lhevinne, Dec. 13 


A large audience of admirers gathered 
to hear Josef Lhevinne in Carnegie Hall 
on Wednesday evening. It was his first 
recital of the season and at times was a 
rare exhibition of superb pianism. There 
are few living artists who can play oc- 
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(a) Joy of the Morning 
(b) A Prayer 
(c) The Last Dance 


Song of the Sea (piano) 


(a) Consolation 
(b) Boat Song 
(c) Mammy’s Song 


(a) Spring Morning 
(b) Sea at Noon 
(c) Good Night 








Harriet Ware 


In Programs of Her Own Compositions 


Specimen Program 


(Poems by Edwin Markham) 
Sung by John Barnes Wells , 


(a) Hindu Slumber Song......... 
(b) Persian Serenade............ 
(2 Srrrryvi re ree eee 
(d) By the Fountain............. 
(e) The Red Rose Speaks......... 

Sung by John Barnes Wells 


TT | Two Songs of the Orient 


“ever eevee 
“ee 
ee 


“ee 


Played by Miss Ware 


Stars (Poem by Joyce Kilmer) (new) 
Sung by John Barnes Wells 


Sune by John Barnes Wells 


5 
Song Cycle for Two Voices (Poems by Jos. I. C. Clark) 


Sung by John Barnes Wells, Assisted by Local Contralto 


VICTOR RECORDS 
By Miss Ware and Mr. Wells 
Boat Song Tee Tee 
Joy of the Morning............... 
eee es eee 


Peceee ee h.0eba Played by Miss Ware 
ae Sey we and 


Trey Tee reer Sung by Mr. Wells 


Under the Exclusive Direction of Evelyn Hopper, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Composer-Pianist 


with 


Barnes Wells 


Tenor 


! Cycle, In an Old Garden (new) 
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Public Libraries to Spread Music Appreciation 


New Function to Do for Song What Has Been Accomplished in Disseminating Love of Litera- 
ture—Glance at Scientific Foundations of Music Promises Still More Wonderful Things 


from Systematization of Its Basic Qualities 





(A vast new field of activity for the 
public library—no less than dissemi- 
nating an appreciation of music just as 
it has helped to spread the love of good 
literature—is pointed out in the follow- 
ing condensation of an enlightening 
paper—entitled by him “Music from the 
Standpoint of Physical Science”—which 
Mr. Bostwick, who is the librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library, read before 
the Musicians’ Guild of that city re- 
cently). 

HERE is a tendency for musicians, 

like other specialists, to neglect cer- 
tain aspects of life, and in particular 
those that might throw light on their 
own specialty. They have in particular, 
it seems to me, neglected the scientific 
foundations of music. A glance at them 
may throw light not only on the history 
of music, but on its probable future. 

Physics tells us that there are only 
three properties of single tones; namely, 
pitch, intensity and quality; pitch being 
dependent on the rapidity of the vibra- 
tion producing the sound, intensity on 
its amplitude and quality on its com- 
plexity, which practically superposes 
upon it other sounds of different pitch, 
causing the difference, for instance, be- 
tween a note played on a piano and the 
same as given by a violin and a French 
horn. In music we have an assemblage 
of tones, so that besides these qualities 
we must consider rhythm, the manner 
in which tones are spaced and grouped; 
accent, the variation of their intensity; 
melody, the succession of tones of differ- 
ent pitch; and harmony, the simultane- 
ous sounding of notes of different pitch. 
On these qualities—all physical—musi- 





By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


cians have, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, fixed their minds, and the 
part that they have successively or 
simultaneously played is evident in the 
history of music. 

First we have rhythm, which perhaps 
taken by itself is not music at all, but it 
is carried to a very great extent by sav- 
age tribes. We are told by explorers 
that the skill of the tom-tom beaters in 
Africa is wonderful and that the variety 
of rhythms of which they are masters is 
beyond the musicians of civilized coun- 
tries. In tribes somewhat more ad- 
vanced, for instance the Pueblo Indians 
of our own Southwest, although there is 
melody also in their music, and some- 
times very wonderful melody, we are 
assured that it is after all the rhythm 
that is of primary importance. This de- 
pends, of course, on the fact that instru- 
ments of percussion were probably first 
used as an accompaniment for the dance. 

The history of music, viewed from the 
standpoint of physical science, has been 
a search for something new. Novelty 
has been sought, first, in the elaboration 
of some feature already prominent, and, 
second, in superposing upon it some other 
feature. So we find that, with the mar- 
velous elaboration of rhythm, melody has 
been introduced. When the desire for 
further novelty was felt, melody, in its 
turn, was elaborated, resulting in one 
direction in the elaborate cadenza; in 
another, in the embroidery of the melody 
itself by rapid successions of tones; in 
another by simple extension, as in Wag- 
ner’s “continuous melody”; in still an- 
other in polyphony, culminating in the 
highest examples of the fugue, and again 
by the employment of supporting har- 
mony. In much of the music of the time 
of Mozart and Haydn. we have chiefly 
elaborated melody. Play of this kind 
finally crystallized into the sonata form, 





MME. GALLI-CURCI 


PIRATE 


Original Edition 
High, in Ab; Med., in Gb; 


lovely songs. 


Boston 10 





Dey say it’s grand an’ fair 
On de golden streets up dere, 
But I’se goin’ to miss your smile, 


Honey Chile. 


HONEY CHILE 


By CHARLES HUERTER 


DREAMS 


By CHARLES HUERTER 


Low, in Eb 
With Simplified Accompaniment 
High, in Ab; Med., in F 


Price, each, 60 cents 
MME. GALLI-CURCI, the world famous artist, recently 
said to Charles Huerter, one of America’s foremost composers: 


“Your fascinating song, ‘Pirate Dreams,’ 
and your latest gem, ‘Honey Chile,’ are 
I shall always sing them.” 


A complete list of Mr. Huerter’s compositions 
published by us will be sent free on request. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 


Order of your local dealer 


High, in G; Low, in E> 


Price, 50 cents 


CHARLES HUERTER 


178-179 Tremont St., 
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still the highest formal expression of 
music. 


Complication of Accent Comes In 


Next the seekers after novelty concen- 
trated on harmony and sought musical 
effect in novel successions ot chords and 
unusual modulations. Novel effects of 
this kind continued until, after the time 
of Wagner, we find, coming in, the so- 
called modern music, when the search for 
novelty appears in the complication of 
accent commonly known in its popular 
form as “ragtime,” and in the effort to 
produce eftects with dissonant har- 
monies, called in its most popular form 
“jazz.” 

I am fully aware that the real state 
of things is much more complicated than 
I have put it, but I am trying to reduce 
it to its lowest terms. As novelty has 
been sought in a new direction, of course, 
the old objects of attention have not been 
dropped. The focus of interest is simply 
passed on. We have not abandoned 
rhythm, or melody, or harmony when 
we have taken up something else, but we 
are like children with a new toy; for the 
moment the toy occupies the entire at- 
tention, but when the child passes on to 
something else, he does not throw it 
away, but relegates it to its proper place 
in the nursery. So in music—rhythm, 
melody, harmony—have one after an- 
other seemed to be everything that is 
worth while. Just at present, it seems 
to me, our new plaything is quality. 

Musicians early discovered that the 
quality of a complex tone could be imi- 
tated by sounding together several sim- 
ple tones. In fact, the simple harmonies 
are nothing but an imitation of the lower 
harmonics of a vibrating string or organ 
pipe. We have now come to imitating 
the harsher but more compelling quality 
of the brasses, as in the mixture stops 
of an organ, and a whole orchestra may 
now sound forth tones that give one the 





‘impression of a vast brassy clangor— 


wonderfully effective, but absolutely for- 
eign to the older ideas of harmony. As 
with our other playthings, this for the 
moment is focusing our attention, but it 
will in time doubtless be relegated to its 
proper place. 

With this effort to reach harmony of a 
more distinctive but harsher quality, we 
have a realization that the scale that we 
have been using is not the only one avail- 
able to music. Other nations have al- 
ways used different scales, but they have 
seemed impossible to European ears. We 
are now taking them up and also devis- 
ing new scales of our own, such as the 
whole tone scale, the chromatic scale, the 
atonic scale and so on. On this feature, 
too, it seems to me that the attention of 
some musicians is now somewhat unduly 
fixed. 

What will come next? It seems to me 
as a physicist that all the physical quali- 
ties of tone, whether singly or in groups, 
have now come, one by one, into promi- 
nence in music. The child has been given 
every possible plaything. He will have 
to be content in the future with the 
syst2matization of what he has in hand. 
Music of the highest type must still de- 
pend for its effects on rhythm, melody, 
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Schumann Heink’s advice 
on vocal study 


“I consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human 
voice, and the best vocal instructors of the day. They 
reproduce the art of the singer so accurately that no 
point of beauty and no fault escapes detection. What a 
wonderful study they are for gifted students, and how 
welcome they must be to artists in enabling them to 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK. 


Schumann Heink makes Victor Records. 
artists of all the world make Victor Records. 
on the Victrola you hear them 
exactly as they themselves ap- 
proved their own work and wish 


harmony, tone-quality and on th, 
veyance of an individual musica! 
sage by the skilful interplay of 
physical elements. There is no fea 
musicians will not be able to do thi 
we may expect very wonderful thi, 
the future. We should neither w. 
nor discard the past, but regard 
has been done as a series of st 
stones to something even greater 
musical genius is one day to achie\ 

How do these changes affect th: 
lic? There must be two sides to eve: 
—creation and appreciation. Gre: 
is worth nothing to the world if | 
understands or likes it. The 
necessarily lags far behind thoy 
create. In music, its taste is larg, 
the tormative stage; and the harn 
on which its favorite melodies are } 
are few and simple. When novelt 
been sought in odd rhythms or . 
nances, it has been done crudely, 
ragtime or jazz. It must necessar 
so, but if the public is moving u; 
toward a new standard, we cannot 
plain. 

Music may be regarded as a lang 
It is limited in what it conveys. lt 
not give information nor can it p: 
proposition, but it can move and 
inspire; and without emotion ani 
spiration nothing effective can be | 


As a language, music has its writ: 


expression, just as speech has, and 

the business of the librarian to stor 
distribute its written records, just 
stores and distributes the written r 

of speech in English, French and | 
man. 
great part in the appreciation of |i: 
ture. It is, I believe, to play an eq 

great part in disseminating an app) 

tion of music. That it may do so 

quately, however, the same condi 

must obtain with regard to music as 

obtain with regard to speech. 

First, everybody knows how to : 
and to understand what others say, 
everyone does not yet know how t 
press himself in even the simplest n 
cal phrase, nor does he always res; 


The library has already play 4 





to such phrases when he hears then 


Almost everybody knows how to 

and write, but comparatively few k: 
how to read music and fewer still } 
to write it. 
remedied, we librarians cannot d 


Until these conditions al 


part in spreading musical appreciatio 


as we should like to do. The child learn: 
how to talk and how to listen at hom: 
Here also he must learn how to m: 
music and how to hear it. He learns how 


1K; 


to read and write in school. To ?! 


music teacher we must look for ful! 


ment of these conditions. 


Most of our ability to appreciate gu 


literature depends on acquiring the hab: 
It is also possib 


of reading to oneself. 


as we all know, to read music to onese!! 
but few except musicians have acquit 


the ability. The pleasure that on 


tains by reading an opera-score, for « 


ample, in this way is related to 
obtained by seeing and hearing a 


formance of the opera, very much as th 
pleasure one gets from reading a }): 
of Shakespeare is related to that of w 


nessing a performance of it. An) 


who is not tone-deaf can do it, and th 
public should be able to do it, as they @ 


now able to read a novel or a boo! 
travel without making the sounds 
speech. When the home and the sc! 
have co-operated to bring about 
state of things, we librarians ca! 
ahead, stock our libraries with hund 
of thousands of musical scores 4 
now stock them with hundreds of t! 
sands of ordinary books, and the k: 
edge and appreciation of that p« 
language which we call music w 
spread over the land. 





The greatest 
Played 





Hear Schumann Heink or any of the other famous 
Victor artists at any dealer in Victor products. 
us for catalog with portraits of the world’s greatest 
artists who make Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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among partisans of the various schools 
that it is interesting to learn that Dr. 
Sullivan frankly declares that he has no 
method, except that of teaching the pupil 
to sing with absolute freedom. 
should be as perfectly natural and sim- 
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there can be only one method of produc- 
ing the free, unhampered singing tore. 

Having graduated at Harvard Univer- 
sity as a medical man, Dr. Sullivan prac- 
tised in Boston for ten years, and as he 
thus brings to his work as teacher an 
intimate knowledge of the vocal mechan- 
ism, his views on this subject are of par- 
ticular interest. “All this talk about 
placement and registers and so on, I 
regard as quite futile,” he says. “Then 
we hear a great deal about color in the 
voice. Color is not the result of tone- 
production at all, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with it, for it comes from the 
singer’s mind and heart. That is why 


[Continued from page i7] 


is of the profession just as the Bar 
sociation works for its profession. But 

whole situation is full of complexi- 
-. How can you standardize tone, for 
tance? Again, many men pursue dif- 
rent plans in arriving at a given result, 
st as, in treating a case of typhoid 
*.ver, the doctor who has read his text- 
oks comprehensively and knows every 
ndition of the disease, may, when he 
mes to the patient’s bedside, discard 
that the text-books advise, and map 
out from his own experience a course of 
reatment which will prove entirely suc- 


cessful. You may get exactly analogous brains form an essential part of the 
ases in the teaching of singing, and no_ singer’s equipment. Interpretation is 


examining board can say that a teacher 
following such a plan is wrong.” 


Singing Should Be Perfectly Natural 


So much controversy as to the “correct 
singing method” is invariably excited 


entirely the result of a right use of the 
singer’s brains. To talk of ‘registers’ is 
absurd. Every tone is focussed and 
resonated in the head, from the top to 
the bottom of the scale; and to speak, 
for instance, of the ‘chest register’ is 
quite meaningless. 

“In correcting the faults of a pupil, 
the teacher should aim at showing him 
how to sing in a perfectly natural way; 
and yet this is a task of great difficulty, 
for the reason that we are all imitators, 
and readily copy the faults of those 


Singing 


ple a process as speaking, he says, and 
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EDNA 


INDERMAUR 


Contralto 





New York Debut 
Aeolian Hall, Dec. 6th, 1922 


MORNING TELEGRAPH, DEC. 7th, ‘22. 

‘Edna Indermaur disclosed a nobly endowed contralto 
voice, a naive and unaffected dignity of prtsence, coupled 
with fine sincerity, contributed greatly to a substantial 
artistic success. Her voice is resonant and rich in the 
lower tones and she managed it well in the higher 
passages. 





NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, DEC. 7th, °22. 





“A golden glow seemed to radiate through Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon when Edna Indermaur, contralto, 
made her debut. Her warm, pretty voice, combined with 
intelligent interpretations, was rewarded by a large and 
friendly audience.” 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN, DEC. 7th, °22. 





“It was an altogether unusual program which gave her a 
chance to prove a good sense of style and keen mu- 
sicianship.” 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, DEC. 7th ‘22. 





“Her German diction was good and her tone was clear 
her high notes were strong and resonant. She 
seemed her best in her closing American group.” 


NEW YORK TIMES, DEC. 7th, °22. 





‘Miss Indermaur has a pleasing manner and her voice 
has rich depth in the lower register.”’ 


NEW YORK HERALD, DEC. 7th, °22. 





“Miss Indermaur’s voice is agreeable in quality and her 
diction was excellent, especially in her group of German 
songs.” 


NEW YORK WORLD, DEC. 7th, ‘22. 





“Her diction in all three languages was clean-cut and 
clear.” 


Management of EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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about us. From constant association 
with his parents, the child learns to 
speak as they do, and to walk as they do, 
and it is a formidable task to get rid of 
these habits. How absurd it would be, 
when objection were made that a child 
is talking or walking incorrectly, to 
reply that his parents did it in the same 
way, and go through life very well. 


“No Mystery About Singing” 


_“The case is equally true in regard to 
singing. The teacher cannot show the 
student how to overcome these faults, 
however, by talking to him of ‘place- 
ment,’ for example, as if the tones were 
to be transferred from one place to an- 
other. The tones can only be given forth 
to the world through the vocal cords to 
the air, and that process should be abso- 
lutely unrestricted, free and natural. 
There is no mystery whatever about the 
process, and it merely leads to confusion 
to talk as if there were, and to load the 
subject up with a variety of ‘isms’ which 
can only perplex the student. Breath, 
tone and diction are absolutely interde- 
pendent, and as the breath flows, so 
should the tone flow, unhampered and 
unrestricted.” 

Dr. Sullivan agrees, of course, as to 


the advantage enjoyed by the teacher © 


who possesses a complete knowledge of 
the vocal mechanism. Asked whether the 
pupil should be required to master the 
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intricate details of all this mechanism, 
he replied:—“‘The teacher is bound to 
give the benefit of his knowledge to the 
student, who, in his turn, will hope to 
teach some day. But the best advice he 
can give him is that he should forget the 
vocal organ altogether when he is sing- 
ing. If he is bothered by speculations as 
to whether his tone is too white, or 
whether he will be able to attack the high 
A that is coming, he very soon becomes 
flustered, and proper singing is then out 
of the question. A man who is making a 
speech doesn’t stop to think about his 
tone, and neither should a singer, to 
whom, if he has been shown how to pro- 
duce tone, such an act should be per- 
fectly easy.” 

Dr. Sullivan, who sang from the time 
he was a boy soprano in a choir, became 
a pupil of Horace Walton of Newton, 
Mass., when he turned his attention to 
vocal training, and later studied under 
Augusto Rotoli, coach of Sembrich, 
Plancon. Nordica, Melba and other celeb- 
rities. For seven years, Dr. Sullivan has 
been teaching in New York, and among 
his pupils are Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lip- 


kovska, and Georges Baklanoff. Mrs. 
Sullivan, herself a singer (formerly 
Brenda Stock, and granddaughter of 


Archdeacon Stock of Wellington, N. Z.), 
shares the teaching activities of her hus- 
band in their well-equipped new studios 
on West 74th Street. Pd. 


ALBANY LODGE PRESENTS 
PIANIST AND VIOLINIST 


Moiseiwitsch and Gerardy Applauded— 
Concert Commemorates Founding of 
Association for Blind 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 9. 3enno Moisei- 


witsch, pianist, and Jean Gerardy, 
‘cellist, were heard in a joint recital in 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall as the first of 


the Franklin series of subscription con- 
certs on Dec. 4. Mr. Moiseiwitsch played 
“Waldstein”’ 
and 


Jeethoven’s Sonata, and a 


Chopin Liszt numbers. 


A, Op. 69, was 


group of 
The Beethoven Sonata in 
played by both artists. Michael Rauchei- 
the accompanist. Both 
formers made their first appearance in 
Albany and were well received. 

The first of a series of Sunday eve- 
Dec. 3 at 
under the 


sen was per- 


ning musicales was given on 
Knights of Columbus Hall 
auspices of Albany council. The pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. Joseph L. 
Dwyer, contralto; Paula Smith, pianist; 
Mardie Kenney, soprano; Harry L. 
Clarke, tenor, and Francis Murphy, vio- 
linist. Marjorie E. McGrath and May 
Adams were the accompanists. 

A musical program was given at 
Temple Beth Emmeth on Dec. 7 in ob- 
servance of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Albany Association for the Blind. 
The artists heard included Mrs. Louise 
Beeman  Haefner, contralto; Mardie 
Kenney, soprano; Mrs. Ralph G. Wins- 
low, pianist, and Mrs. Peter Schmidt, 
violinist. Paula Smith was at the piano. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 


ROSING IN GREENFIELD 


Boston Organist Dedicates Instrument— 
“Educational Week” Programs 

GREENFIELD, MAss., Dec. 9.—Vladimir 
Rosing, tenor, was heard in the first re- 
cital of the local musical season in Wash- 
ington Hall, on under the aus- 
pices of the Greenfield Women’s Club. 
The concert was attended by a large as- 


Dec. 5, 


sembly of music lovers from this and ad- 
joining towns. 

The new organ in the Baptist Church 
was recently dedicated with a program 
in which Francis Snow, organist of the 
Church of the Advent, in was 
the soloist. 

“Educational Week” here (Dec. 3 to 
10) was marked by several musical pro- 
grams of interest. The High School Or- 
chestra of forty players held a specia! 
public rehearsal in the High School on 
Monday evening. The Grammar Schoo! 
Orchestra was heard in a program in 
Pleasant Street Hall on the afternoon of 


Boston, 


Dec. 8. 

Warren Brigham, ’cellist, a member of 
the Hartford Philharmonic and _ the 
Springfield Municipal Orchestra, is con- 


ducting the orchestra at the Weldon Hotel 
and has a number of private pupils in 
Greenfield and adjoining towns. Gwilym 
Miles, baritone, also has a voice class in 
Greenfield. MARK A, DAVIS. 
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SOLOISTS ENLIVEN BALTIMORE’S WEEK 





Siloti Appears with Damrosch 
in Tchaikovsky Program 
—Mary Garden Heard 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 16.—A Tchaikovsky 
program was given by the New York 
Symphony at the Lyric on Dec. 13 as 
the. third concert of the local series. A 
capacity audience showed its approval of 
the playing of the Damrosch forces in 
the E Minor Symphony. Alexander 
Siloti, soloist, made a fine impression 
with his masterful interpretation of the 
Piano Concerto in B Flat. The vigorous 
reading produced a vivid effect upon the 
audience. 

Isadora Duncan appeared last night 
at the Lyric, assisted by Max Rabino- 
witch, pianist, under the auspices of the 
W. A. Albaugh Concert Bureau. The 
dancer interpreted some Liszt composi- 
tions with spirit, and several Scriabine 
works. The pianist played a Borodine 
composition and the Glinka-Balakireff 
“Lark” with skill. 

Mary Garden, soprano, assisted by 
Max Gegna, ’cellist, and Emil Polak, 
pianist, gave the second number of the 
Philharmonic Course under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, at the 
Lyric, on Dec. 14. Although ill at the 
time the prima-donna delivered her pro- 


gram with vocal assurance. Her person- 
ality and artistry are such that the au- 
dience derived genuine p'easure from 
every number sung, and in the interpre- 
tation of the Habanera from “Ca”™men,” 
and the aria from “Louise” she aroused 
deep interest. Mr. Gegna_ supplied 
groups of familiar pieces and was re- 
ceived cordially. The accompaniments 
by Mr. Polak were excellent. 

The eighth Peabody recital on Dec. 15, 
proved unusually interesting. Josef 
Lhevinne played a classic program with 
technical ease and sincere musicianship. 
Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata compo- 
sitions by Chopin, Debussy, Liszt, and 
earlier examples of piano literature by 
Rameau and Bach received expressive 
readings. A charming Russian novelty 
by Medner was new to the audience. 
Many encores were demanded. 

The sixth free organ recital arrangea 
by the Baltimore Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists was given on 
Sunday, Dec. 10, at the Peabody Con- 
servatory by Imogen Rothel Matthews. 
Mrs. Edgar T. Paul, soprano; Ethel 
Fowler, contralto; J. Marion Chance, 
tenor, and Edgar Dobson, bass, with Mrs. 
Apsey accompanist and Miss Walker, 
violinist, assisting in the program. 

John Deneus gave an organ recital at 
Grace and St. Peters Church Dec. 11, 
playing a program which disclosed the 
features of the newly installed instru- 
ment. 





HOLIDAY MUSIC IN LIMA 


Etude Club of Ohio City Submits First 
of Christmas Programs 


LIMA, OHIO, Dec. 18.—The Etude Club 
gave its holiday program on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 12, when Mrs. J. Robb Melly, 
leader, explained the types of music dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies and presented Mrs. J. E. Evans, 
who sang Hook’s “Within a Mile of 
Edinboro Town” and “Sweet Lass of 
Richmord Town” and a seventeenth cen- 
tury bal'nd by Calcott, with Mary 
Katherine Roby at the piano. It was the 
first of a dozen scheduled Christmas pro- 
grams. 

Members of the Women’s Music Club 
enjoyed a diversion on Dec. 11, when at 
Memorial Hall as a regular number in 
the course was presented Stuart Walk- 
er’s “The Book of Job.” Walker’s pro- 
ductions are in high favor here, and the 
house was as usual crowded. George 
Sommes as Job was accorded marked 
favor and the Orloff Trio—Jean Orloff, 
violinist; Leonora Coffin, pianist; Gene- 
vieve Hughel, ’cello, and Bernice Fiske, 
harpist—in the incidental music found 
considerable favor for their sympathetic 
accompaniments. 

South High School glee clubs presented 
the operetta, “In Old Louisiana,” on Dec. 
15 to a crowded auditorium. Miss Jones 
and Mr. Brunsman of the faculty super- 
vised the music and dramatic work. Miss 
Hadsell directed the dan’es, with Miss 
Roess in charge of the costuming. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 








Richard Crooks, tenor, will sing with 
the New York Symphony under Walter 
Damrosch in its concert in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Dec. 31. 


PRESENT AMERICAN WORKS 





Clubs of Oil City, Pa., Sponsor Programs 
by Members 


Oi City, PA., Dec. 16.—The last of a 
series of programs of American music 
was given before the members of the 
Tuesday Musicale Club at Carnegie Li- 
brary, on Dec. 12. Mrs. E. M. Morgan 
and Mrs. J. H. Foquet, chairmen, with 
their group, consisting of Mrs. Herbert 
Clark, Cynthia Adams and Mrs. A. Y. 
Conrad, presented compositions of Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, Bainbridge Crist, Arthur 
Foote, Charles Manney, James Francis 
Cooke and Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
The last part of the program included 
the reading of Cadman’s “Shanewis.” 
The Canoe Song and the Intermezzo 
from this opera were given, respectively, 
by Mrs. Morgan, vocalist, and Mrs. 
Foquet, pianist. 

The Schubert Club of Oil City pre- 
sented a fine program for members and 
guests in the Carnegie Library club 
rooms, on Dec. 11. The program was 
given by Mrs. Rhea Rowe, soprano; 
Merle Lowrie, reader; Mrs. William 
Young, pianist; Edith Tyler, violinist, 
and Mrs. Nell Allison Shoop, contralto. 
Compositions of Grieg, Kreisler, Nevin, 
Foote, Fisher, Burleigh, Ethel Barnes 
and MacDermid were given. 

Mrs. J. H. FoOQUET. 





STAMFORD, CONN. 


Dec. 16.—Carl Mathes, a blind pianist 
and pupil of Dohnanyi, gave a recital 
before the Schubert Club recently, assist- 
ed by Grace Burnes Munson, contralto. 
Mr. Mathes showed technical skill and 
sound musicianship in the E Flat Bee- 
thoven Sonata, which was followed by 
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two of the Mendelssohn “Songs With- 
out Words” and an Etude of Rubinstein. 
A Chopin group consisted of the G Minor 
Ballade, two Etudes and the D Flat 
Waltz, as an encore. Mr. Mathes ended 
the program with the Liszt’s Twelfth 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, and added sev- 
eral encores. Mrs. Munson sang “Lieti 
Signor,” from Meyerbeer’s “The Hu- 
guenois.” J. W. COCHRAN. 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOLS SHOW 
INTEREST IN ORCHESTRAS 








Large Classes of Students Studying In- 
struments—Chicago Symphony 
Features New ’Cellist 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 16.—More than 
1300 children in the public schools are 
studying the various orchestral instru- 
ments in groups, according to Herman F. 
Smith, supervisor of music. This is an 
increase of 100 in the second semester of 
the year. The new courses in music 
were begun in September, 1922. The next 
development in the group-teaching plan 
will be to organize orchestras in about 
ten schools, where the largest number of 
pupils are taking up instrumental work. 
The violin classes have 990 pupils in 
seventy-four classes, and 310 are study- 
ing the other orchestral instruments. 

The features of the last concert in the 
Chicago Symphony series, under the local 
management of Margaret Rice, were the 
solo work by Alfred Wallenstein, new 
cellist of the orchestra, and the playing 
of Glazounoff’s Fourth Symphony. 
Though youthful, Mr. Wallenstein dis- 
plays remarkable poise and maturity. He 
played the Saint-Saéns Concerto in A 
Minor with a wealth of imagination and 
beauty of tone. So much did he impress 
his hearers that an encore was per- 
sistently called for and he played Saint- 
Saéns’ “The Swan.” Glazounoff’s sym- 
phony is essentially Russian in character, 
light, graceful, sharply rhythmical, and 
abounding in melody. Another new com- 
position presented by Frederick Stock 
was Gustav Holst’s “Beni Mora,” a 
quaint, colorful number based on old Arab 
tunes. The program closed with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espagnol.” 

C. O. SKINROOD. 


KANSAS CITY ARTISTS HEARD 








Concerts by Conservatory Faculty and 
Little Symphony 

KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 16.—The flex- 
ibility of such an organization as Kan- 
sas City’s Little Symphony again was 
demonstrated at its concert in Ivanhoe 
Auditorium on Dec. 10. Augmented to 
twenty members, it furnished remark- 
ably firm support for Paul Snyder in 
Tchaikovsky’s B Minor Concerto. Mr. 
Snyder is a pianist who combines the 
natural buoyancy of youth with the 
technical and dynamic attributes of an 
experienced performer. The assisting 
artists were Mrs. Arthur Brookfield, con- 
tralto, who sang a Verdi aria pleasingly, 
and Mrs. George R. Cowden, soprano, 
who joined Mrs. Brookfield in a duet 
from “Lakmé.” N. DeRubertis, conduc- 
tor, piloted his men through a varied 
program that closed with Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s “Caucasian Sketches.” 

John Thompson, head of the piano de- 
partment of the Kansas City Conserva- 
tory, was the featured artist of the 
second of a series of concerts by con- 
servatory faculty members in Ivanhoe 
Auditorium on Dec. 8. Mr. Thompson’s 
version of the Liszt transcription of 
Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” was 
thrilling. Albert Rosenthal, ’cellist, was 
much applauded for the numbers he con- 
tributed. Arnold Volpe, director of the 
conservatory, joined Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. Rosenthal in a performance of 
Arensky’s D Minor Trio. 

Mu Phi’s program in Grand Avenue 
Temple on Dec. 8 was made up of re- 
ligious music. Gregorian chants and 
chorals were sung by a chorus of soror- 
ity members conducted by Earl Rosen- 
berg. Agatha Pfeiffer spoke briefly on 
liturgical music, and there were solos by 
Mrs. Allen Taylor, soprano, and Mrs. 
Arthur Brookfield, contralto. 

JOHN A. SELBY, JR. 





Florence Parr Gere Returns from Paris 
Visit 

Florence Parr Gere, composer, re- 
cently returned from a sojourn of six 
months in France. She studied with 
Paul Vidal while abroad, and had two 
compositions for the piano, “Impressions 
of Paris” and “Morceaux Caractéis- 
tique.” accepted for publication by lead- 
ing Paris publishers. Mrs. Gere will 
devote her time to composition at her 
New York studio. 
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Another merger of important con 
managements is coming, so ’tis . 
Well, there’s nothing like being in 
fashion! Those mergers already 
nounced have whetted the appetite, - 
speak, and we’re fully prepared to | 
of more. Meanwhile the public is no 
interested than the concert manager 
observing the results of these moves, 
their effect upon art. This, after a 
the only element that counts to the o 
eral public. If the lessening of o 
bread expenses and the cutting-out of 
necessary routine gives concert-g. 
more music, so much the better! 

* ~ a 


“Yes, business is good throughout : 
country,” said a manager the other d.\. 
“but I think there’s more money in boot- 
legging!” Maybe all these mergers \)]| 
remedy this anomaly. 

* * * 


They may, in fact, produce any nu» 
ber of reforms. Now that the managers 
are in the mood, why not combine to save 
the time and temper of their audiences 
or, at any rate, those of them who are 
punctual—by beginning their concerts at 
the advertised hour. 

* * * 


In New York, 8.15 o’clock generally 
means to a concert audience somewhere 
around 8.35 o’clock. I wasted twenty 
minutes of valuable time at a concert 
the other night by coming at the an- 
nounced hour. Certainly, people were 
not allowed to troop in during the sing- 
ing of an aria, as they are at the opera, 
where they wrestle for their places at 
any stage of the first and even the sec- 
ond act. But if the managers are able 
to prevent late-comers from annoying 
their neighbors, why not go a step 
further, and begin on time? 

THE FLANEUR. 





ORGANISTS’ GUILD MEETS 





Address by Dr. J. H. Finley Is Feature 
of New York Program 


Dr. John H. Finley, former president 
of the College of the City of New York 
and now a member of the New York 
Times editorial staff, was the speaker on 
the second program in the series planned 
for members of the American Guild of 
Organists this winter by Warden Frank 
L. Sealy and Charles H. Doersam. Dr. 
Finley, who returned recently from a 
tour of the Orient, spoke on the Holy 
Land and gave an interesting descrip- 
tion of the capture of Jerusalem by 
General Allenby. The event was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday eve- 
ning, Dec. 1. 

On the musical program Paul Kiefer, 
cellist, played several numbers, includ- 
ing Popper’s Phantasy and_  Lalo’s 
“Chanson Russe.” Mr. Doersam was ac- 
companist. Helen Swain sang. two 
Christmas carols, one of them being 
Walford Davies’ setting for “O, Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” and also Horatio 
Parker’s setting for Dr. Finley’s poem, 
“The Red Cross Spirit.” Following the 
Guild’s annual New Year’s luncheon, its 
next event will be a program at 5 
Thomas’ Church, under the leadersh 
of Dr. T. Tertius Noble. 





Phillip Gordon, pianist, assisted b} 
Elinor Whittemore, violinist, was hearc 
in a recital in the Lewis and Clark Aud'- 
torium in Spokane, Wash., recently. 


3. H. E. Krehbiel, the vet 
eran critic of the New York 
“Tribune,” the late Evan Williams. 
the famous tenor, and I, were 
sitting in the lobby of the Bancro/t 
Hotel in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Williams had just made his merm- 
orable success as “St. Francis 
with the Festival Association. 
Mr. Krehbiel was talking of suc- 
cessful singers and, among other 
things said: “‘The fatal mistake 0/ 
most young singers is that the 





New York, Dec. 21, ’22. 


NE night some years ago 


begin their careers at Aeolian 
Hall instead of ending them 
there.” The exception proving 


this rule is Tilla Cemunder, whos 


New York recital was warm! 
praised in the columns of th 
“Tribune.” 


Ww. Cc. D. 
(To Be Continued) 
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Not All Easy Sailing for Artist Who 
Marries Her Teacher, Says Soprano 


© 
¢ 


Student Perspective Must Be 
Maintained to Ensure Prog- 
ress of Singer, Affirms 
Jeanette Vreeland, in Pri- 
vate Life Mrs. Percy Rector 
Stephens— Declares Public 
Looks for Higher Standard 


loa sopranos who marry their 
teachers are not unknown in the an- 
nals of musical history. Without seek- 
ing to raise any question as to the bene- 
fits of such an alliance on its domestic 
side, what are the advantages to the 
singer in the field of art? Jeanette Vree- 
land, soprano, who became Mrs. Percy 
Rector Stephens two years ago, declares 
there is something to be said on both 
sides of the question, but does not be- 
lieve that it presents a problem incapable 
of solution. If the student-wife can re- 
tain the student-teacher perspective in 
her work with her teacher-husband, Miss 
Vreeland believes that such alliances 
may be advantageous in furthering the 
artistic career of the singer, but declares 
that it is by no means easy. 

“Persons who imagine that the singer 
who marries her teacher will find her 
course easy sailing are quite mistaken,” 
said Miss Vreeland. “The psychology of 
the situation inevitably changes when 
the student becomes the wife of her 
teacher. It is difficult to explain what 
the difference is. Perhaps it is the wife 
who feels that she has outgrown the 
student stage, or it may be the husband 
who ceases to regard his wife as a stu- 
dent. Whatever success has resulted in 
my own case, I must credit to Mr. Ste- 
phens for his insistence in dealing with 
me as a student. From the moment I 
enter the studio until I leave it, he re- 
gards me as the pupil and not the wife. 
Another thing the student-wife should 
learn is that she must work according to 
schedule if she hopes to attain her goal. 
I soon discovered that there would be 
little progress if I depended upon a can- 
celled period for my lesson or felt that 
I could have one whenever I wanted it, 
simply because my teacher happened to 
be my husband. But a singer must work 
hard, and I believe that she should sys- 
tematize her work and accomplish it ac- 
cording to schedule. Consequently, I 
have mapped out my work just as if I 
were a business executive, with a stated 
time for lessons, répertoire, etc.” 

The difficult situations are not confined 
to the studio and home life, Miss Vree- 
land discovers. A singer must consider 
her public. Since she was first intro- 
duced to the public a year ago, she says 
she has found that people expect more 
of her than would ordinarily be the case 
if she were not the wife of a well-known 
vocal teacher. They feel that her vocal 
accomplishments must epitomize his 
ideas of the art of singing, else he would 
not permit her to sing publicly. But she 
does not believe that a wife’s activities 
should be either circumscribed or aided 
by her husband’s prestige. That is why 
she has elected to use her own name in 
her professional work. “Why,” she says, 
“should I profit by taking a name that 
has taken Mr. Stephens years to build 
up, and shirk the task of making my 
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New York Theater 
Move Against Ticket 
Speculators 


PERAGOERS who have ex- 

perienced difficulty in securing 
seats for performances by their 
favorite artists are watching with 
interest the efforts of New York 
theater managers to abolish the 
ticket speculating evil. The Pro- 
ducing Managers’ Association re- 
cently voted to establish a single 
central office for the sale of tickets 
at a commission of ten cents. The 
present system of distribution at 
the theater box offices and at a 
number of agencies, it is asserted, 
allows too many opportunities for 
tickets to be “cornered” and sold 
at exorbitant prices. 


Managers 
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Jeanette Vreeland, Soprano 


In other respects also might Miss Vree- 
land be classified as a “modern” young 
woman. She does not believe that the 
young singer should spend too much time 


on the lowest rung of the ladder if she is 
aiming for the top. It is her opinion 
that if the singer is prepared, she will 
not find it necessary to accept the small 
engagement, for, she says, if the artist 
does not insist upon a proper evaluation 
of her services, she will gradually come 
to rate her ability accordingly and will 
never be able to accomplish the bigger 
things. She has found it preferable to 
accept fewer engagements, but have 
them stepping-stones to something bet- 
ter, than to accept a host of small ones. 

This brings up the question of how the 
unknown artist is to get the better en- 
gagements. Even if she has a manager, 
he will not be able to “sell” the artist 
unless she has had experience and can 
offer good criticism of her work. This 
obstacle was overcome by Miss Vreeland 
with characteristic resourcefulness. She 
made it a point to sing for various man- 
agers and conductors whenever possible, 
and in almost every case engagements 
resulted. During the past year she has 
been soloist at Keene, N. H., the Spring- 
field Festival, with choral societies in 
Bridgeport and Lowell, the people’s Cho- 
ral Union in Boston, the Handel and 
Haydn Society at Allentown, Pa., with 
the Summit, N. J., Choral Society under 
Dr. Arthur Woodruff, and has sung also 
in Watertown, N. Y., Waterbury, Conn., 
and Portland, Me. This season she sang 
at the Charlotte, N. C., Festival, fulfilled 
a return engagement in Springfield, 
Mass., and has appeared with the Provi- 
dence Glee Club. She will sing with the 
Mendelssohn Choir in Pittsburgh, the 
Boston Symphony, a return engagement 
with Dr. Arthur Woodruff in Newark, 
with the Liederkranz Club, New York, 


and at the Syracuse Festival. 
HAL CRAIN. 





STOKOWSKI FORCES PLAY MODERN MUSIC 





Eva Gauthier, as_ Soloist, 
Heard in Songs by Stra- 
vinsky and Delage 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 18.—Impressionis- 
tic song writers are indebted to Eva 
Gauthier for a respectful and sincere 
exposition of their art. What the queer 
dissonances and tone wraiths of the 
Ravel, Delage and Stravinsky numbers 
which the mezzo-soprano presented at 
the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts last 
week might have been, if entrusted to a 
less gifted interpreter, it is not agree- 
able to conjecture. As Mme. Gauthier 
gave them, they were odd, exotic, outré, 
without being irritating. Whether, with 
all the resources of her lovely voice, they 
served the high office of beauty is a point 
open to debate. 

The most comprehensible and effective 
of the list were the “Two Hebrew Melo- 
dies” of Ravel, haunting in their strange 
tonalities. The “Two Hindu Poems” of 
Delage seemed but remote, fragmentary 
echoes of song, while the “Three Japa- 
nese Lyrics” of Stravinsky were undis- 
guisedly eccentric and revolutionary. It 
was plain that the audiences at both 
concerts were more mystified than en- 
thralled. It is not to be questioned, how- 
ever, that intense modernism in song has 
an exceedingly able exponent in Mme. 
Gauthier. 

Leopold Stokowski counterbalanced 
this musical futurism with the familiar 
Hungarian Dances of Brahms and the 
vividly colorful Tartar Dances from 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor.” The sym- 
phony was Ernest Chausson’s lucid, pol- 
ished and poetic work in B Flat Major, 
a composition whose popular appeal has 
of late years markedly increased. 

For the opening number the exquisite 
“La Cour des Lys,” an excerpt from 
Debussy’s score for D’Annunzio’s “Le 
Martyre de Saint Sebastien,” was re- 
peated by request. 

Walter Damrosch’s engaging elucida- 
tion of Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony 
was the feature of the third concert in 
the New York Symphony’s series here, 
given in the Academy of Music on Dec. 
14. His talk kept clear of dry techni- 
calities and was at the same time re- 
freshingly free from attributing any 
density of comprehension to his audi- 
ence. The themes, which Mr. Damrosch 
illustrated at the piano, were delight- 
fully played and the symphony was stir- 
ringly presented by the orchestra. 

A somewhat undistinctive perform- 
ance of “Madama Butterfly” was given 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
the Academy of Music on Tuesday night. 
The efforts of Florence Easton to realize 
the dramatic possibilities of the name 


part were at times rather apparent. 
Barring a digression from the key on 
her entrance, she sang with her custo- 
mary opulent and abundant tone. Mario 
Chamlee was an undistinguished Pinker- 
ton in good voice, but without much 
dramatic appeal. Flora Perini was a 
satisfactory Suzuki. The one really au- 
thoritative performance in the opera was 
that of Antonio Scotti, whose seasoned 
talents were, as ever, of reassuring serv- 
ice. Minor réles were taken by Pietro 
Audisio, William Gustafson, Ada Quin- 
tina, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Giordano 
Paltrinieri and Grace Anthony. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted. 


HEIFETZ IN PHILADELPHIA 








Gets Rousing Welcome at His Recital— 
Claire Dux Sings Program 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 16.—Jascha Hel- 
fetz was heard in recital before an en- 
thusiastic audience on Dec. 13. His two 
principal numbers were Nardini’s Con- 
certo in E Minor and Mozart’s Concerto 
in A, which disclosed the artist’s highly 
perfected technique. The Wieniawski 
“Saltarello” was brilliantly played. A 
real growth in interpretative feeling was 
noticeable in his playing of passages of 
the Mozart work. 

Claire Dux, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, was the soloist at the second of 
Arthur Judson’s Monday Morning Musi- 
cales recently. She sang arias from 
“Rigoletto” and “Pearl Fishers” and 
other coloratura music brilliantly. 

Modern composers were represented in 
an interesting program given by the 
Philadelphia Music Club in the Bellevue- 
Stratford. Among those who partici- 
pated were Mary G. McCarthy and 
Louise Jenkins, pianists; Mrs. H. How- 
ard Patterson and Mrs. William Burk, 
sopranos; Lydia Pugh Wise and Laura 
T. Bast, contraltos, with Mrs. Frederick 
Hovey, Mildred Ackley and Julia Wil- 
liams as accompanists. 

The Matinée Musical Club gave an 
admirable Christmas program in the 
Bellevue-Stratford ballroom. Of special 
interest was the Junior Harp Ensemble, 
led by Dorothy Baseler, which made its 
début in Hasselmans’ “Les Cloches.” 
Elizabeth Gest led the Junior and Juve- 
nile Choruses in several excellent num- 
bers. A pantomime, “The Message of 
the Stars,” was given. - The program 
was arranged by Nina Prettyman How- 
ell, Mrs. William Hubbard, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Rees. Participants included Lor- 
etta Kirk, Ann Thompson, Mary Miller 
Mount and Mary Hill Brown, pianists 
and accompanists; Ella Hartung, con- 
tralto; Eugenia Smith, harpist; Mary 
Gaston, soprano, and Florence Haenle; 
violinist. W. R. MURPHY. 


ORCHESTRA LEADS 
CLEVELAND EVENTS 


Sokoloff Conducts Popular 
Program—Miss Duncan in 
Tchaikovsky Dance 


By Grace Goulder Izant 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 18.—Nikolai Suk vloff 
led the Cleveland Orchestra on Dec. 10 
in a popular concert. According to its 
established custom, a number from a re- 
cent symphony program was repeated, 
this time “St. Francis’ Sermon to the 
Birds” by Motti-Liszt being selected. The 
march, “Pomp and Circumstance” by 
Elgar, opened the program, and was 
spiritedly played. André de Ribaupierre, 
violinist of the faculty of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, was an excellent solo- 
ist in two movements of Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole.” Other program num- 
bers were a group of Russian folk-songs 
arranged by Berlioz; exc.rpts from 
Verdi’s “Trovatore”’; “Gwendoline” over- 
ture by Chabrier, and a Concerto by 
Richard Strauss in which Louis Du- 
frasne, head of the orchestra’s horn 
choir, was effective as soloist. 

Isadora Duncan and her company ap- 
peared at the Public Hall on Dec. 10, 
when the program included an interpre- 
tation of Tchaikovsky’s “Symphonie Pa- 
thétique.” Miss Duncan was supported 
by an orchestra of forty pieces under the 
baton of I. Francisci. The local manager 
was G. Bernardi. 

An extensive program was given on 
Dec. 12 by the Cleveland Musical Asso- 
ciation. The artists, all of Cleveland, 
included Carabelle Johnson, soprano, in 
songs by Handel, Grieg, Liszt and Bach; 
John O. Samuel, baritone, in a group of 
Russian folk-songs and an encore by 
Spross; Florence Beebe, pianist, in sev- 
eral solos, and Harper Garcia Smythe, 
baritone, presented a costumed act, en- 
titled “Songs of Long Ago,” in which he 
was assisted by Mary Kettleman, so- 
prano; Nellie H. Borgerman, contralto; 
W. J. Clark, tenor, and Norma Lentz, 
pianist. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club gave its 
third afternoon concert of the season on 
Dec. 12 in the Hotel Statler ballroom. 
Mrs. Stuart H. Maglaughlin, contralto, 
sang three songs from the cycle “Gloria” 
by Teresa del Riego. Two songs by 
Debussy and Rabey were interpreted by 
Catherine Burtt Carter, mezzo-soprano. 
Beatrice Vokoun, pianist, played num- 
bers by Paderewski, Chopin, and Rychlik- 
Vokoun. Mrs. Carl Kettelman, soprano, 
sang a group of soprano solos by Aren- 
sky, Frank La Forge and other com- 
posers. 

Antonio Augenti of Cleveland, tenor, 
assisted by Jean Nestroescu, violinist, 
and Edwin Arthur Kraft, at the piano, 
gave an attractive recital recently at 
Hotel Statler ballroom. Mr. Augenti 
sang an aria from Bizet’s “‘Les Pecheurs 
de Perles,’ Donizetti’s “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima,” and numbers by Franck, 
Brogi, Fourdrain, Franz, Tosti and Kahn. 
Mr. Nestroescu played solos bv Wieniaw- 
sky, Mendelssohn and Sarasate. 

Ernest Bloch, musical director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, addressed 
the Chamber of Commerce at a luncheon 
meeting on Dec. 12 on “The Musical De- 
velopment of Cleveland.” His talk was 
illustrated by three members of the fac- 
ulty of the Institute, Beryl Rubinstein, 
pianist; Hubert Linscott, baritone, and 
Ruth Edwards, accompanist. 

In commemoration of the César Franck 
centenary, a special program of Franck 
musie was given on Dec. 10 at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, with Edna Strong 
Bowerfind, soprano, and Douglas Moore, 
organist, as the soloists. The program 
included the Second Chorale in B Minor, 
“Air Bearnais,” “Danse Lente,” “Panis 
Angelicus,”’ Pastorale and Third Choral 
in D Minor. 

The third in the series of recitals by 
visiting organists was given at the 
museum by Dr. G. W. Andrews of Ober- 
lin College on Dec. 13. The program in- 
cluded numbers by Franck, E. S. Barnes, 
Vierne, Bach, Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
G. W. Andrews and Pietro Yon. 

The third lecture in the course on “The 
Appreciation of Chamber Music” by 
Thomas Whitney Surette was given at 
the Museum on Dec. 15, the subiect being 
Beethoven’s Trio in D. The artists were: 
Quincy Porter, violin; Aaron Bedenhorn, 
’cello, and Theodore Chanler, piano, all 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
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TUSCALOOSA HAS BIG MUSIC WEEK 





Teachers’ Body Sponsors 
Event—Programs Given by 
Local Artists and Band 


By Tom Garner 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA., Dec. 17.—Tusca- 
loosa’s second Music Week, under the 
auspices of the Tuscaloosa Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, recently, was a great 
artistic success. Subscriptions obtained 
from the various clubs and civic organ- 
izations of the city supplemented the 
contributions of music teachers, and con- 
certs occupying a full week were given 
free to the public. 

The series was opened on the after- 
noon of Dec. 3 with a community “Sing” 
—in the High School Auditorium, con- 
ducted by Stella S. Harris, president of 
the Teachers’ Association and active 
chairman of the week’s activities. Ster- 
ling Harris contributed a tenor solo to 
the program. 

On the following evening Ferdinand 
Dunkley, of Birmingham, was heard in 
an organ recital in the First Presby- 
terian Church, on the new organ installed 
recently at a cost of $22,000. Numbers 
by Bach, Guilmant, Bird, Russell and 
Julius Harrison were well played. 

A program was given in the High 
School Auditorium by Ruth Gardner 
Stanton, violinist, and Clara Browning 
Evans, pianist, members of the music 
faculty of the Alabama Girls’ Technical 
Institute at Montevallo, on Dec. 5. Miss 
Stanton played a Handel Sonata in A, 
and works by Mendelssohn, Bach, 
Brahms, Schubert and Bazzini. Mrs. 
Evans played excellent piano solos and 
accompaniments. The Tuscaloosa Band, 
led by Mr. Goodin, was heard in a pro- 
gram on Dec. 6. Paul Hendrix, of the 
University of Alabama Glee Club, sang 
several numbers, accompanied by the 
Band. 

The choirs of the city combined in a 
program, under the direction of Miss 
Harris, on Dec. 7. The “Gloria” from 


Mozart’s Twelfth Mass was given with 
fine effect by the chorus, and the First 
Presbyterian, First Methodist and First 
Baptist choirs gave anthems. A quar- 
tet, composed of Mrs. James Rice, Mrs. 
James A. Anderson, Ervin Dugins and 
Thomas O. Foster, sang a number. Voice 
pupils of the University of Alabama 
music department gave a choral number 
under the leadership of Mrs. Harry N. 
Eddins. Mrs. Eddins and Mrs. James 
F. Alston sang a duet arrangement of 
Gounod’s “O Divine Redeemer.” 

The concluding program of the week 
was given by Irene Hornsby, of Birming- 
ham, soprano, with Minnie McNeill Carr 
at the piano. She sang arias from 
“Tosca” and Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” 
and songs by Grieg, Gilberté, and Eden. 
Mrs. Carr played the accompaniments 
well and gave as solos “Night Winds” by 
Griffes and MacDowell’s “Bre’r Rabbit.” 


ROANOKE KIWANIS’ CONCERT 








Sue Harvard Heard—Club, College and 
Church Give Programs 


ROANOKE, VA., Dec. 16.—Sue Harvard, 
soprano, sang in concert at the Audi- 
torium on Nov. 23, under the auspices 
of the Kiwanis Club of Roancke. Her 


well-selected program was enthusiasti- 
cally received by an audience of invited 
guests estimated at several thousand. 
The club is to be congratulated upon its 
liberality in sponsoring the event. 

The latest monthly recital of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club was 
given in the Thurman and Boone music 
salon on the morning of Dec. 7. Solos 
were given by Mrs. John T. Trout and 
Mrs. Herbert Gregory, sopranos, and 
Mrs. Robert Hatcher, contralto. A piano 
number was played by Elizabeth Hill 
and a trombone solo by Charles Findley. 

The Music Department of Virginia 
College sponsored a Christmas concert 
recently in the College auditorium. The 
program included numbers by the college 
choir and vocal, piano and violin solos. 

A concert was given at Trinity Metho- 
dist Church on the evening of Nov. 29, 
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when the choir, assisted by local soloists, 
gave a program including Gounod’s 
“Gallia.” Mrs. Robert Hatcher, con- 
tralto soloist of the church, arranged the 
program. 

A benefit program was given at 
Greene Memorial Church on the evening 
of Dec. 7, under the direction of Herman 
Larsen, with Mrs. Claude Guerrant at 
the organ. Those heard in the program 
were Mrs. Herbert Gregory, soprano; 
Mrs. Herman Larsen, contralto; James 
Breakell, tenor; C. A. Woodrum and 
Herman Larsen, baritones; Helen Hiatt, 
pianist; Mrs. Ruth Jones Fenton, ’cellist, 
and Mrs. Brooks Marmon, reader. 

GORDON H. BAKER. 


COURBOIN RECITAL OPENS 
COURSE IN ANDERSON, S. C. 








Belgian Organist Stirs Audience with 
Fine Program—Local Clubs in 
Full Activity 

ANDERSON, S. C., Dec. 16.—The first 
number of the Artists’ Course was the 
organ recital given on Nov. 14 at the 
First Baptist Church by Charles Cour- 
boin. He played to a large and apprecia- 
tive audience and his program was up to 
his usual standard of excellence. Some 
of the numbers on the program were the 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor by Bach; 
an Invocation by Mailly, Sketch No. 4 
by Schumann, the Marche Héroique by 
Saint-Saéns and his own improvization 
on the “Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
second year’s work of the Anderson 
Music Club is well under way under the 
leadership of Mrs. J. W. Quattlebaum, 
president; Mrs. O. L. Martin, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. William Laughlin, secretary- 
treasurer, and an executive committee 
composed of the officers, Mrs. Herbert 
Harris, Winafrid Stephens, Zenobia 


Welch and Mary Helen Burriss. The- 


first event was the luncheon given at the 
Country Club in honor of Cora Cox 
Lucas, president of the South Carolina 
Federation of Music lubs. 

The regular fall meetings have been 
well attended and the programs instruc- 
tive. The Anderson Club is endeavoring 
to co-operate with the National Federa- 
tion in all of its policies. Some of the 
definite plans for the year are, first, to 
foster the work of the Junior Club re- 
cently organized; second, to conduct a 
memory contest for the children in the 
city schools; third, to stress American 
music; fourth, to prepare for a Music 
Week in the spring; fifth, to train a com- 
munity chorus for special Christmas 
music. The slogan of the National Fed- 
eration, “On to Asheville,” has been 
adopted and the biennial meeting next 
June is looked forward to as the great 
culmination of the year’s work in this 
section. 

A Junior Club was organized in Sep- 
tember by the Music Club, with Mrs. R. 
F. Kirkpatrick as director. There were 
fifty-five enthusiastic children at the first 
meeting. Constance Cater was elected 
president; Wilma Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent: Georgia Lee Muldrow, secretary, 
and Margaret Lewis, treasurer. Already 
it has become necessary to divide the 
Club into Junior and Juvenile sections. 

MARY HELEN BuRRISsS. 


MAUD MORGAN IN ATLANTA 








Gives Recital and Conducts Ensemble— 
Hortense D’Arblay Sings 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 16.—Maud Mor- 
gan, harpist, was heard in recital in the 
Lucile King Thomas Auditorium on 
Tuesday of last week. The audience was 
large and most enthusiastic. Wounded 


veterans from the United States Hos- 
pital and Confederate veterans attended 
as guests. Miss Morgan played a varied 
program with sustained excellence. It 
included Hasselmans’ “Lamento” and 
two delightful Oberthiir numbers. She 
also conducted Handel’s “Largo,” played 
by an ensemble of local harpists. With 
Mrs. Mary Griffith Dobbs she played a 
harp duet, the Adagio from John 
Thomas’ Sonata in E Flat Minor. Hor- 
tense D’Arblay, soprano, was well re- 
ceived in several numbers. Mrs. L’Ella 
Bedard was an efficient accompanist. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Dec. 16.—The Greensboro Concert 
Course opened with a recital by Claire 
Dux, soprano, and Alberto Salvi, harpist. 
The National Theater was filled. Much 
enthusiasm greeted the artists’ efforts 
and many encores were given. Herbert 
Goode accompanied for Miss Dux. 

CHARLES TROXELL. 


NEW ORLEANS WELCOMES 
MARGUERITE D’ALVAR! 7 





Daisy Jean Sings and Plays at Recita 
Concerts by Church Choral Club 
and Cercle Lyrique 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 16.—The P 
harmonic Society presented Margue: 
D’Alvarez, contralto, in recital on N 
27. Unfortunately Mme. D’Alvarez \ 
suffering: from a cold which made | 
untrue to pitch in her opening numb: 


and necessitated keeping her voice slig 

ly under cover throughout her progra 
Her most pleasing number was “| 

Papillons” by Chausson; and the H 
banera and Seguidilla revealed her as 
Carmen of both tonal and dramatic qu: 
ity. Lois Maier was a skillful accompa 
ist and gave two solos. 

Daisy Jean, Belgian soprano, ’cel]) 
and harpist, appeared under the auspic 
of Philip Werlein, Ltd., on Nov. 28, pro, 
ing herself an artist of great versatilit 
Her voice is light, and she sang with r 
finement, but she was more effective | 
her harp and ’cello numbers. Jean Wis- 
well was the accompanist in some of th. 
numbers, and the Ampico was also hear( 

The Church Choral Club, recruited 
from the choirs and congregations 
New Orleans, gave its fall concert on 
Dec. 1, under E. O. Sellers, for the bene 
fit of the Child Welfare Association 
The club gave an excellent account of it 
self, singing with excellent balance of 
tone and spontaneity. William A. Huey 
was heard in a baritone solo, “Praise th 
Lord, O Jerusalem,” by Maunder. Gert- 
rude Willis furnished the piano accom- 
paniments in good taste. Anna Manson, 
harpist, played Hasselmans’ “Will 0’ the 
Wisp,” Schuetze’s “In the Garden,” and 
“Song Without Words” by Dubez. 

The Literary and Musical Club held it: 
first meeting of the season on Dec. 1 with 
more than 200 members present. Walte: 
Goldstein, of the faculty of Newcomb 
College, gave piano solos by Moszkowski, 
Chopin and MacFadyen. Eblen Rau and 
Frederick A. Wollff, Jr., played the 
violin, and several numbers from “Car- 
men” were admirably given by Mrs. 
Alfred Meister, Mrs. C. Bennette Moore, 
Paul Jacobs and Eugenie Wehrmann. 

The Cercle Lyrique gave a program on 
Nov. 28, the singers being Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Delery, Theodore Roehl, Joseph 
Estes, Paul Jacobs, Irma Jaubert and 
Adelle Wiss. G. Llambias led a con- 
ference on the subject of French opera. 
Bianca Farnet was the accompanist, and 
Henri Wehrmann the conductor. 

Hazel Dare Wilder, a young soprano of 
Crowley, La., who attracted the attention 
of Mary Garden with the range and flex- 
ibility of her voice, went as a representa- 
tive from Louisiana to the international! 
convention of the Kiwanis Clubs at To- 
ronto, where she sang for a week at the 
Regent Theater. 

HELEN PITKIN SCHERTZ. 


HEAR SYMPHONY AND BAND 








Nashville Forces and Sousa Play—Ukrai- 
nians Give Concert 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 16.—The sec- 
ond concert of the season by the Nash- 
ville Symphony was given on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 19. F. Arthur Henke! 


received much praise for his conducting 
of Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Overture, a 
Mozart Symphony in G Minor, and some 
shorter numbers. 

Sousa’s Band gave two well attended 
concerts, at which Margaret Moody was 
the soprano soloist. 

The Ukrainian Chorus gave an e% 
hibition of its excellent singing in a con- 
cert on Nov. 28 under the baton 
Alexander Koshetz. Mme. Nina Koshet 
made a fine impression by her dramat 
singing of Russian operatic arias and 
songs. ALVIN S. WIGGERS. 





Ethelynde Smith Sings at University 0! 
Chattanooga 


ATHENS, TENN., Dec. 16.—Appeari! 
in concert at the University of Cha' 
tanooga on Dec..6, Ethelynde Smith, s: 
prano, showed herself to be an artist « 
fine ability. She completely won lh: 
listeners by her charming personalit 
and beautiful singing. Especial prais 
should be given her excellent interpret: 
tion of D’Exauder’s “Le Celéb 
Menuet,” and her program of seventee 
numbers and four encores proved t 
short for the enthusiastic audience. 





GREENSBORO, N. C.—A recital wa 
given recently by students of the depar' 
ment of music at Greensboro College. 
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Russia’s Music, Surviving Turmoil, 


Is Still Supreme, Says Edgar Varése 
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petvograd Branch of Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild 
Be Formed by Arthur 
| ourié—Musically Barren 


| 


Central Europe Now Ex- 
perimenting in Syncopated 
Forms, Reports Co-Founder 
of New York Unit of This 
Organization — Foresees 
Great Movement in Amer- 


1ca 

HE most promising stirrings of cre- 
T ative musical talent on the Conti- 
nent to-day are to be found in Russia, 
the nation that has retained its wonder- 
fyl spirit despite grim years of revolu- 
‘ion and famine. Such is the verdict of 
one traveler who has recently returned 
from a sojourn of months in Europe. 
Edgar Varése, conductor, composer and 
co-founder with Carlos Salzedo of the 
New York branch of the International 
Composers’ Guild, reports that, follow- 


ing the successful founding of a com- 
panion unit of this organization in Ber- 
lin recently, a Petrograd guild will be 
formed, under the sponsorship of Arthur 
Lourié. 

“In Russia there is the most marvelous 
art spirit to-day,” said Mr. Varése, dis- 
cussing his tour recently. “The nation 
was mentally untouched by the war, 
alone among peoples. As one Russian 
said to me, ‘We achieved the greatest 
victory. We beat Death!’ When one 
thinks of the famine that stalked there, 
the pathetic conditions when large com- 
panies of people crouched around one 
candle, one sees this is true.” Among 
the outstanding Slav composers of to- 
day, examples of whose work will be 
presented in the American programs of 
the Guild, are Lourié, Vassilenko, Anatol 
Alexandroff, J. Dobrowein, A. Krein, 
Nicolas Myaskowsky and N. Roslavetz. 


Syncopating Europe 


“In Central Europe I found nothing 
that could be called an absolutely new 
line of endeavor in composition,” said 
Mr. Varése. “That is true if one ex- 
cepts an evident attempt to experiment 
with the syn-opated manner of Ameri- 
can ‘jazz.’ The modernists of Germany 
and France are producing increasing 
numbers of pieces in the ‘ragtime’ idiom. 
A well-known example in an expatriated 
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Tenor 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


**Made a tremendous hit 








* * * was forced to 


come out again and again.” 


“TIMES,” Oct. 31, 1922 


Lowell Choral Soc. (“Requiem”) 


“Sang smoothly and impressively and 


notable skill.” 


*“COURIER-CITIZEN,” Nov. 13, 1922 


Fredonia Music Club 


“Has a particularly smooth voice of great power 
He won his audience imme- 
diately and received encores after each appearance.” 


“OBSERVER,” Dec. 9, 1922 


and pleasing quality. 
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Dec. 15, 1922 | 
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Byron Hudson was an unqualified success as soloist 


with our Club last evening and no artist has received 
a more enthusiastic reception. 


(signed ) 





MARK ANDREWS, Mus. Dir. 
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Edgar Varése, Conductor, Composer and a 
Founder of the New York Branch of the 
International Composers’ Guild 


Russian is  Stravinsky’s ‘Piano-Rag- 
Music.’ This medium is taken quite seri- 
ously abroad. The defect in the result- 
ing product is that it sounds academic, 
stiff. Their syncopation is regular in 
accent and lacks the liberty of design in 
which the American spirit seems to ex- 
press itself spontaneously. 

“The followers of Schénberg, though 
their music is of considerable merit, can- 
not be described as original forces. Egon 
Wellesz, Anton von Webern and Alban 
Berg, strongly creative though they be, 
are at bottom exponents of a school, not 
free agents. Even Schénberg does not 
publish much nowadays. 

“In Hungary the outstanding figure is 
Béla Bartok, whom European musicians 
are coming more and more to recognize 
as a significant genius. He is a profound 
student, and goes back to the sources 


of folk-music for his material. Bart6k 
has traveled in the Balkans, in Algiers 
and many other lands, collecting by 
means of a reproducing instrument melo- 
dies preserved only through oral tradi- 
tion. He is not a theorist and belongs 
to no school, but works in the modern 
free form. This is what every real art- 
ist has to do: Find a new way of ex- 
pression in his work.” Mr. Varése ex- 
plained that works of Bartok would 
probably be included in the future pro- 
grams of the International Composers’ 
Guild. 


Foresees Musical Renaissance 


The Guild is reported by Mr. Varése 
to be progressing favorably toward the 
realization of the ideal of its founders. 
This is not merely to provide a so-called 
“clearing-house” for new and significant 
works, but to form a sort of intellectual 
melting-pot for the fusion and refining 
of new ideas. He conceives the present 
as a uniquely favorable moment for the 
formation of a significant creative move- 
ment in America. “I believe a new cul- 
ture is being shaped in these after-war 
years,” says Mr. Varése, “and that in 
America it will take the form of a musi- 
cal renaissance. To-day music is the 
ideal form of expression, since we are 
living in a mechanical age. Melody, 
being formless, alone of the arts imma- 
terial, is the antidote to materialism. It 
is significant that many scientific men 
find it the one congenial art.” 

According to the speaker, the Guild’s 
creed avoids adherence to any school or 
tendency. It seeks significant work, but 
wishes to banish any element of sensa- 
tionalism in its performances. The prin- 
cipal desiderata in selecting numbers for 
its programs are mastery of craftsman- 
ship and honesty of purpose. Works 
submitted are judged in an entirely ob- 
jective way and decisions are not influ- 
enced by personal preferences. Associ- 
ated with Mr. Varése and Mr. Salzedo in 
the organization are the following Amer- 
ican composers whose works will be 
heard on future programs: Emerson 
Whithorne, Frederic Jacobi, Ernest 
Bloch, Leo Ornstein, A. Walter Kramer 
and Louis Gruenberg. 

R. M. KNERR, 





TORONTO GREETS 
DAMROSCH’S MEN 


N. Y. Symphony, Rachmani- 
noff, Hutcheson and Quar- 


tet in Week’s Programs 
By William J. Bryans 

TORONTO, CAN., Dec. 16.—The New 
York Symphony, under the leadership of 
Walter Damrosch, had an enthusiastic 
welcome when it appeared at Massey 
Hall on Dee. 1. In a varied program this 
excellent organization well maintained 
the favorable impression made by former 
appearances. The auditorium was nearly 
filled. The concert was under the local 
management of I. E. Suckling. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was heard in 
piano recital at Massey Hall on Nov. 28 
before a large audience. In addition to 
his program numbers, the artist gave 
three encores, including one of his Pre- 


ludes. 
Arthur Blight, baritone of Toronto, 


who has recently returned from study in 
Europe, gave a successful recital at Mas- 
sey Hall on Nov. 22. He delighted his 
audience with a varied program, which 
included Italian and English songs and 
an aria by Beethoven. The accompani- 
ments were well played by Dr. Harvey 
Robb. Ernest Seitz, pianist, the assist- 
ing artist, played in excellent manner a 
group of pieces by Chopin and numbers 
by MacDowell, Glazounoff and Cyril 
Scott. 

The Academy String Quartet gave the 
first of a series of concerts on Nov. 22. 
The organization consists of Luigi von 
Kunits, violin; Arthur Friedheim, pi- 
anist; Frank Converse Smith, viola, and 
Milton Blackstone, violin. 

There was an increased attendance at 
the second recital of Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist, at Foresters’ Hall ori Nov. 23. A 
Beethoven program included threé so- 





natas and several smaller compositions. 
The audience recalled the artist several 
times in the course of the evening and he 
responded with three extra numbers. 

Mrs. Harry Hodgetts gave an interest- 
ing song recital at the King Edward on 
Nov. 23, when her efforts met with en- 
thusiastic applause. She was assisted by 
Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, who played 
three numbers. Elma Ferguson Cuth- 
bertson accompanied Mrs. Hodgetts and 
Richard Tattersall was accompanist for 
Mr. Hambourg. 

In another of her series of “Pictures 
of the Past,” on Nov. 29, Mme. Grace 
Smith dealt with the life of Chopin and 
illustrated it by a number of works by 
this master. Her playing evoked hearty 
applause. 


Busy Month for Myra Hess 
Myra Hess, English pianist, will have 
a busy month during January. Follow- 
ing her appearance in New York on Jan. 
5, she will be heard in Troy, N. Y., on 
Jan. 10. She will return to New York 
to fulfill engagements Jan. 11 and 12, 
and will then leave for Chambersburg, 
Pa., where she will appear on the 13th; 
Cumberland, Md., Jan. 15; Harrisburg, 
Pa., Jan. 17; Winnipeg, Jan. 22; Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 24; Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 26, 

and again in New York on Jan. 28. 


WALTHAM, MAss.—F lorence Le Moyne 
Seeley, contralto, and Henry Levine, 
pianist, gave a joint concert at Asbury 
Temple on Dec. 6, the occasion being the 
observance of Presidents’ Day by the 
Waltham Mothers’ Club. 





The Cercle Rochambeau of New York 
gave a reception and tea in honor of 
Joseph Hollman, ’cellist, on the afternoon 
of Dec. 4. Many members of the Club 
were in attendance. 


Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and 
Reed Miller, tenor, are now in their new 
studios in West Seventy-fourth Street. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 23, 1922 
FOREIGN TITLES FOR AMERICAN WORKS 


HEN an American work, the “Gregorian” 

Quartet of David Stanley Smith, was played 
at a recent chamber music concert, the use of 
the terms “slow,” “very slow,” “fast” and “in 
moderate time,” instead of the more familiar 
designations for musical pace, brought up again the 
question of discarding the time-honored Italian 
words which are familiar to every tyro in music. 
Of late, there has been less agitation for a change 
to English in these markings than in some other 
years, but division of opinion persists. For some, 
the discarding of such words as “presto” and 
“largo” means emancipation and progress. For 
others, it smacks of affectation. The argument 
that music is international, that these traditional 
terms also are essentially international, and that 
they form a part of the technical vocabulary of the 
English language quite as much as of any other 
language, probably will continue to carry weight 
with a majority of those to whom the matter is of 
any concern. 

Quite a different situation is presented in the 
frequent use by American composers of essentially 
foreign titles. On the same day the American 
quartet already referred to was played, an Ameri- 
can pianist presented an American composition— 
the work of John Alden Carpenter—which was 
listed on the program as “Polonaise Americaine.” 
That an Americanization of a Polish dance should 
be given a French name is much more puzzling 
than that a musical movement should be marked 
“largo” instead of “very slow.” There is, of course, 
no such grotesque straining after effect in this as 
there would have been if Mr. Carpenter had gone 
to French or any other language for the title of “A 
Pilgrim Vision.” His “Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator,” too, attests his felicity in finding English 
words to serve his purpose well. 








American composers who have published many 
works seem generally to have wavered between 
English and foreign titles. A few of the latter can 
be traced back to student days abroad. Some have 
been of a most curiously hybrid character, as John 
Powell’s “Sonate Teutonica,”’ “Sonate Virginian- 
esque” and “Sonate Pyschologique.” How much 
more convincing and promising his English titles 
such as “Negro Rhapsody,” “At the Fair” and “In 
the South’! 

Parker’s “Venetian Overture,” Stillman Kelley’s 
“Wedding Ode” and MacDowell’s “Modern Suite” 
might as readily have been stated in French as 
Chadwick’s “Suite Symphonique” or Loeffler’s 
“Divertissement Espagnole.” But it is difficult to 
believe that they would thus have gained in attrac- 
tiveness. Mr. Loeffler, who has written various 
works with foreign titles, had the sound judgment 
to use English for his “Pagan Poem.” In compari- 
son, “Poéme Paien” would sound artificial and 
much less sturdy. There is, of course, ample justi- 
fication for retaining the titles of literary works, 
and no exception can be taken to “La Mort de 
Tintagiles,” “La Villanelle du Diable,” ‘“Féte 
Galante” or “Hora Novissima.” But to create a 
title in another tongue, or to adopt a French or 
German spelling of a musical form and then tie to 
it a descriptive word which might as well be Eng- 
lish but is not, savors, if not of affectation, at least 
of undue attention to the preciosities of an over- 
nice and unduly self-conscious art. 


2 
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THE TENOR AND THE SOB 


HE late Enrico Caruso did not invent the 

operatic sob. Those of long memory can recall 
lacrymose tenors before his time. But he did give 
it a position of prestige, in spite of critical scolding 
in the earlier part of his American career, that is 
asserting itself mischievously among those tenors 
who would carry on the Caruso tradition at the 
Metropolitan. Great as Caruso was, he had his 
generally recognized vices of style, and of these the 
sob and the gasp, to which he resorted so frequently 
in an effort to express intense emotion, were his 
cardinal sins. The moving pathos his singing often 
possessed was due to what was in the tone, not to 
the manner in which he frequently maltreated it. 

Why tenors, virtually alone of operatic singers, 
should find it necessary to play the baby in emo- 
tional climaxes is one of those puzzling questions 
that seem to be answerable only by regarding them 
as a type apart. Sopranos and contraltos often are 
called upon to shed tears, and baritones and basses 
on rare occasions—though librettists and com- 
posers seem to have regarded them as of sturdier 
stuff—but it is only rarely that anyone but a tenor 
succeeds in thoroughly spoiling both the music and 
the dramatic action of a scene by broken whinings 
and tearful wailings of school-boy pettiness. 

Whatever is to be said of the course of Feodor 
Chaliapin in repeating a portion of the anguished 
Soliloquy of the King in “Don Carlos,” in response 
to applause, it can only be hoped that every tenor 
of the Metropolitan forces heard him sing that air 
and profited thereby. Not “Ridi, Pagliacci,” itself, 
proffers greater opportunity for sobs, gasps and 
bleats. But Chaliapin abjured them all, while pre- 
senting a picture, vocally as well as histrionically, 
of simply overwhelming sorrow. He is not, of 
course, the first to accomplish such a feat. Bari- 
tones can be called to mind who have given to “Eri 
Tu” in “Un Ballo in Maschera” a similar poignance. 
Many other such examples could be cited, if there 
were any necessity of proving that the most in- 
tense grief can be projected without maltreating 
tone and melodic line by the injection of those sobs 
and whimperings which only tend to belittle the 
emotion expressed. 

Granting that in some climes hysterical out- 
bursts of the kind seem less forced than they do to 
a people who are not given to wearing their hearts 
on their sleeves, the operatic sob is not to be dis- 
missed as a question of race, climate or geography. 
It is but one of a number of things in which the 
tenor can well afford to take a few lessons from his 
confréres of other vocal classifications. 





REVIEWER’S notebook lists some 350 musical 

events in New York since the beginning of the 
current season. A recent Sunday brought ten con- 
certs and recitals of varying nature, some in the 
theaters, to divide patronage. This is by no means 
a new situation in the metropolis, but it gives a 
somewhat humorous aspect to last summer’s talk of 
retrenchment, 
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An Operatic Soprano in the Réle of “Santa” Sans Whiskers: 
Marie Tiffany of the Metropolitan Presents Gifts to 
Children of a Downtown New York Street 


A recent report of a charitable organization, setting 
forth the sad situation of a number of families in a 
poor district of New York, led Marie Tiffany, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, to play Christmas benefac- 
tress. A number of children who had never possessed a 
doll were given fine toys by the generous artist. 


Grainger— While traveling recently in Norway, Percy 
Grainger was joined by Balfour Gardiner, British com- 
poser, several of whose piano works have been included 
on the programs for Mr. Grainger’s present European 
tour. 


Werrenrath—As graduate of New York University 
and founder of the University Heights Choral Society 
at that institution, Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was 
recently elected an honorary vice-president of th: 
Alumni Association of the College of Arts and En- 
gineering. 


Fischberg—The concertmaster of New York’s City 
Symphony, Jascha Fischberg, before coming to Amer- 
ica was concertmaster for several years of the orches- 
tra of the Imperial Russian Society of Petrograd. He 
has appeared as concert violinist in Berlin and Con- 
stantinople. 


Schneevoigt—A simple celebration recently marked 
the fiftieth birthday anniversary of Georg Schneevoigt, 
who as “guest” conductor has led the Berlin Philhar- 
monic in a subscription series this season. Mr. Schnee- 
voigt is well-known as conductor of the Stockholm 
Konsertférening Orchestra. 


Walska—Ganna Walska, operatic soprano, wife of 
Harold F. McCormick, has bought an interest in the 
Théatre Champs Elysées in Paris, says a foreign dis- 
patch. The artist will not, however, assume the role 
of theater manager, as the auditorium has been leased 
by a French impresario for a period of ten years. 


Marsh—The hobby of amateur photography has en 
gaged Helena Marsh, contralto, since a friend lately 
presented a folding camera as a gift to the artis' 
Among well known persons of Miss Marsh’s acquaint- 
ance who have recently “posed” for her is Madge Ken- 
nedy, actress and motion-picture star. 


Milhaud—Contrary to the generally held opinion « 
the radical harmonic tenets of the erstwhile Frenc 
“Six,” Darius Milhaud, perhaps the best known of this 
little group of revolutionaries, does not disdain 
classics. Mr. Milhaud recently related that he has spen' 
hours with his colleagues “discussing the beauties tha' 
ee ag be found even in such composers as Mende!s 
sohn. 


Damrosch—A career on the dramatic stage is th 
ambition of Anita Damrosch, youngest‘ daughter 
Walter Damrosch, the New York Symphony’s veter 
conductor. Miss Damrosch, with her sister, Po 
Blaine, and her father, recently enacted leading roles 
in a film drama, “Tangled Hearts,” the scenario f 
which was written by Mrs. Thomas Knight Findlett 
another daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Damrosch. 


Austral—Reports from abroad indicate that Flore! 
Austral, dramatic soprano, who has won recognition 
Wagnerian réles with the British National Opera Co 
pany, may be heard in opera in America next seas 
Miss Austral received most of her voice training 
Melbourne. Coming to the United States in 1920, s 
was tentatively engaged after an audition at the Met! 
politan, but ill health resulting from the strain 
study compelled her temporarily to abandon her p 
fessional work. 
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Paint and Counterpoint 


Xmas and Ye Musical Art 
ANGING the holly and the more deadly species of mistletoe furnishes 


a pleasant diversion in the melody-infested life of the student. 


Carol 


singers bravely combat frostnip at this time of year, and the royalties on 


sales of “God Rest Ye, Merrie Gentlemen” are simply enormous. 


The 


jano dealers come in for a bit of Christmas cheer, what with so many 
baby grands being deposited in the stockings of the deserving. 


The best part of the celebration, in our 
humble estimation, is the food which 
ysually proves so luring and gastronomi- 
cally blasting. However, there are some 
few other effects more musical which 
contribute to the gaiety of the orgy 
known as Yuletide. These are: 


1.—The modern carol in waltz time, 
beginning “Ring the merry bells... .” 

9-—The toy xylophone which Uncle 
Jasper undertakes to teach his infant 
nephew to play. _ 

9—-The “greeting” presented by the 
music teacher to her not over-industrious 
pupils, which bears the legend, “Time and 
perseverance overcome all obstacles and 
bring us at last to the Shining Goal.” 


* * * 


Carol of the Bach Student 











ACH’S the cause of much dispute, 
Doubt and dread and loud la- 
ment: 
What’s the way to “‘execute”’ 
Every pesky “ornament”? 


Ornaments do work dismay; 

But they need not quite defeat us— 
We can find a fitting way 

Quick to give them their quietus! 


Hang them—on the Christmas tree— 
(Since as “ornaments” they pose) 
By the neck, till dead they be! 
Then there’ll be an end to woes! 
MARION C. Rous. 





NECDOTES of two well-known art- 
ists are told by Dixie Hines. 

It seems that Marguerita Sylva, mo- 
toring into New York for a concert, was 
compelled to turn off from a road which 
was being repaired. 

“Where is the detour?” she asked a 
rustic bystander. 

That one, who had learned the affinity 
of the motorist and the roadside tea- 
room, replied: 

“The Green Swan is ’round the corner, 
and the Pelican is a mile down, but we 
ain’t got nothing named the Detour here- 
abouts!” 

* + + 
REDERICK WARREN, of ballad 
concert fame, was once instructing 
an unusually obtuse voice pupil. ‘“Re- 
member,” he said, “that ‘f’ stands for 


forte. If that is true, what does ‘ff’ sig- 
nify?” “Eighty,” replied the pupil 
promptly. 


* of * 


Heavenly Concord 


UR correspondence contains an ac- 

count of a recent concert in a small 
city which fairly intrigues us. Writes 
the local reviewer: 


“A large band of musicians augmented 
the municipal organ, and such numbers 
as Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance,’ thé 
‘Tannhauser’ Overture, and the ‘William 
Tell’ Overture were given to the audience 
in the exercise of combined resources 
yielding what has been called a ‘super- 
volume’ of penetrating intens#ty, to 
which nerves vibrated in varying degrees 
of enjoyment and comfort.” 


* * * 


THER accounts contain intelligences 

of musical programs quite as har- 
rowing. Here are two bits which thrilled 
us: 

“There was a change of program on 
account of the non-appearance of two 
pianists, but another soloist jumped in 
at the last moment and covered herself 
with glory.” 

“Although only three hundred people 


were present, I can safely say that they 
will never forget it.” 
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AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 


Matters 


| NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. MusicaL | 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz, 











Ornaments in Scarlatti 


Question Box Editor: 

_In the Searlatti Pastorale and Capric- 

‘10 are the grace-notes played before the 

Xeat or on the beat? G. T. 
Duluth, Minn., Dec. 16, 1922. 


They are played on the beat. — 
; . 2 


Use of the Metronome 


Question Box Editor: 
_D you consider the metronome desir- 
40le in piano practice or not? 
| J. R. M. 
Hartford, Conn., Dec. 16, 1922. 


In scale work atd technical studies 
such as Czerny, the metronome is very 
Se7ul to check up on speed and to keep 
“ uniform throughout. In early stages 
‘! practising a new “piece” it is valuable 
My O°tteng the relative speed of sections, 
ut vhen a number is memorized, your 
mus cal sense is the better guide. 


Lyric and Dramatic Voices 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the difference between the 
lyric and dramatic tenor and the lyric 
and dramatic soprano? M. W. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 16, 1922. 

Lyric voices are lighter in character 
and more adapted to placid, lyric singing 
as the term implies. Dramatic voices are 
heavier in quality and suited to the ex- 
pression of the more dramatic emotions. 


a 
Obtaining More Pupils 

Question Box Editor: ba 

I have had excellent training as a 
pianist and have a number of pupils, but 
not so many as I should like. Can you 
suggest a way of obtaining more? 

V. V. V. 
Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 16, 1922. 
Primarily by keeping your standard so 


high and making your work of such ex- 
cellence that you outdistance your rivals. 


' “Traviata” 





Steinway ! 


propriate. 


erate price. 


nearest you. 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


world. 


Personality, too, counts for a great deal. 
People will always go where they get the 
best of what they want and get it pleav- 
antly. Well prepared circulars sent to 
parents of possible pupils are a good 
idea, and frequent public student con- 
certs are a good advertisement. See ar- 
ticle on “How to Organize a Studio” in 
“Musical America,” Dec. 9. 
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Polyrhythms 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any simple way of learning 
to play polyrhythmic passages such 
as three-against-four and two-against- 
three? M. A. G. 

Denver, Col., Dec. 16, 1922. 

The difficulty of polyrhythmic pas- 
sages lies principally in getting a phrase 
which is a combination of both separate 
ones. This is greatly facilitated by 


TEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 










In many a fam- 

































Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 






memorizing a sentence consonant with 


the rhythm sought. For instance, in the 
case of three-against-four, the rhythm is 
that of the sentence: “Come, trip it on 
the green,” with a secondary accent on 
“on.” That of two-against-three is 


“Kasy to do.” 
» 9 


Pronouncing “Israel’’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Is the second syllable of the word 
“Tsrael” no longer pronounced with the 
“long 7” sound in church music? 
Mrs. I. H. W. 

Somerset, Pa., Dec. 16, 1922. 

In Jewish music, the word is sung ap- 
proximately “Yiss-roe-ale.” It is gener- 
ally sung “Izz-rah-ell” in the church 
service, but some choirmasters insist on 
the flat sound of “a,” and it becomes 
“Izz-ray-ell,” although there is hardly 
any authority for this. 
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DITH DE LYS, operatic soprano, 

was born in Boston. She received 
her early musical training at the New 
England Conserva- 
tory, where she 
was awarded two 
scholarships. 
While still in her 
teens, she was 
taken to sing for 
Mme. Schumann 
Heink, who advised 
her to go to Europe 
for study and gave 
her a letter to 
Cosima Wagner at 
Bayreuth, upon 
whose suggestion 
she went to Paris 
to study with Jean 
de Reszké Mme. 
de Lys made her début in Rome as 
Elsa in “Lohengrin” at the Costanzi in 
1907, and the following season sang 
twenty-two times in six 
She has appeared in 








Edith de Lys 


weeks in Milan. 


leading réles in fourteen countries in 
Europe, eleven of these engagements 
being in the capital cities. She ap- 
peared for six seasons with Mattia Bat- 
tistini and sang opposite Chaliapin at 
the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels, 
and at Monte Carlo. She also sang lead- 
ing réles at Covent Garden, the Paris 
Opéra and the Imperial Opera at Vi- 
enna. Her entire career has been made 
as a guest artist. When Battistini first 
appeared at the Paris Opéra, he made it 
a condition that Mme. de Lys be engaged 
to sing the title-réle of Donizetti’s 
“Maria de Rohan,” the work in which he 
was to appear. In the fall of 1919 Mme. 
de Lys returned to the United States as 
prima donna of the New Orleans Opera, 
but the French opera house in that city 
was destroyed by fire two weeks after 
the opening of the season. Since that 
time she has appeared in opera and con- 
cert in various parts of the United 
States and Canada. Her répertoire in- 
cludes seventy-five operas and among her 
roles are Violetta, Tosca, Butterfly, Eva, 
Aida, Gioconda and Zaza. She makes 
her home in New York. 
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To Aid Active Musician Is Ambition 
of Washington Heights Musical Club 





Scope of New York Organization, Now in Its Third Season, 
Explained by Jane Cathcart, Founder and Present Head 
—Sponsors Début Appearances of Professional Members 


—Society to Be Made Self-Supporting 


HUANUANNAAAEUANAETAANA STATA EDEN TEEEe NQvuertt HUUNCUALLUON TELLS 


N organization that was created for 

the benefit of active musicians is the 
Washington Heights Musical Club of 
New York, founded three years ago by 
Jane Cathcart. Its original purpose was 
to provide an opportunity for students to 
test their abilities in a musical atmos- 
phere, but as the Club has grown and 
moved to more commodious quarters 
more centrally situated, it has demon- 
strated its ability to offer practical aid 
to the young professional artist in get- 
ting a start in the musical world. Last 
season several artists made their pro- 


fessional débuts under the auspices of © 


the Club and this season four more will 
be given an opportunity to be heard. 
Miss Cathcart, as the “mother” of the 
organization, says that the Club offers 
an opportunity for students to meet in 
congenial and harmonious surroundings, 
thereby stimulating their ambition and 
encouraging them to greater efforts. 

“Like many other organizations that 
have attained a position of power and 
influence,” said Miss Cathcart, “the 
Washington Heights Musical Club had 
a small beginning. As a student of 
music, I.felt the need of meeting others 
who were studying seriously and of 
devoting an occasional evening to the 
performance of music. Until now, we 
have made no effort to enlarge our mem- 
bership beyond that engendered by the 
enthusiasm of the members themselves, 
so one might say that the present Club 
has developed from within. During the 
last year, however, the possibilities have 
unfolded on such a scale that it has 
seemed wise to begin a membership drive 
in order to bring its benefits to a greater 
number of students and to make it pos- 
sible to establish a permanent organiza- 
tion on a self-supporting basis. 

“Unlike most other clubs of a similar 
nature, we have no associate member- 
ship, which is generally thought neces- 
sary to float such an enterprise. Our by- 
laws provide that each member must be 
willing to appear on at least one of the 
eight programs given during the year. 
Six of the meetings are for members 
only, but the other two, given in one of 
the hotels, are open to invited guests. 
The Club also has a social side, meeting 
socially in the club rooms once a month.” 

It is not in the province of the Club to 
make a critical analysis of the student’s 
work, Miss Cathcart explained. She be- 
lieves that it is the function of the 
teacher to criticize the work of his pupil, 
for the reason that he knows the pupil’s 
limitations, and, if he is competent, un- 
derstands his progress in overcoming 
them. She feels that in most instances 
the student has enough to combat in pur- 
suing his studies, and it is the ambition 
of the Club to give him a place where 
he may feel free to express himself in 
his own individual manner. The pres- 
ence in the Club of a number of profes- 
sional artists presented a new situation, 
which Miss Cathcart has succeeded in 
meeting in a practical way. 
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Jane Cathcart, Founder and Present Head 

of Washington Heights Musical Club 


_ “It did not seem fair to ask profes- 
sional artists to appear on the same pro- 
grams with students,” said Miss Cath- 
cart, “and since, as club members they 
were entitled to the benefits of the 
organization, we worked out a _ plan 
whereby the professional members give 
individual programs to which representa- 
tives of the press are invited. The Club 
bears all the expense of the recital and 
provides the artist with about $600 
worth of advertising. He is furnished 
with advance programs, and after the 
recital the criticisms are reprinted and 
sent to various clubs throughout the 
country. If any requests come in for en- 
gagements, they are given to the artist 
or ‘his manager, for the Club is in no 
sense a managerial bureau. This season 
four artists will be presented in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Plaza.” 

Plans have lately been formulated 
whereby the organization will become 
self-supporting in the course of the next 
year or two. It is now supported by pri- 
vate subscription, initiation fees and an- 
nual dues. The initiation fees are de- 
posited in a sinking fund, and it is hoped 
that the accumulated amount will soon 
provide enough revenue to take the place 
of the present subscription list. A junior 
branch, for students up to seventeen 
years of age, has also been organized and 
is now in its second year. 

HAL CRAIN. 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Dec. 16.—Miss F. E. Tibbetts, soprano, 
and Edward Whitlow, pianist, were 
heard in joint recital before the Athena 
Club at the Dorchester Woman’s Club 
House on the evening of Dec. 9. Miss 
Tibbetts in pleasing voice sang numbers 
by Douglass Grant, Wiggers, Ashford, 
Troyer, Cadman, Logan, Lane, Rogers, 
Thayer, and Robert Huntington Terry. 
Mr. Whitlow played clearly and with 
good rhythm Grieg’s “Wedding-Day at 
Troldhaugen” and Palmgren’s ‘“May- 
Night.” Each artist was liberal with 
encores. W. J. PARKER. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Dec. 16.—The third in the series of 
programs presented by the Music So- 
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ciety was-given at Howard Hall on Dec. 
4. It was a choral night, introducing 
choruses for mixed voices, and for men 
and women separately. <A Palestrina 
motet, a madrigal by Morley;; the Trio 
from Bach’s “Magnificat”; Brahms’ 
“Love Song,” and compositions by 
Moussorgsky and Bantock were included 
in the program. Mrs. Milhouse, ’cellist, 
accompanied by Mrs. Lidbury, played 
the Corelli Sonata and a Malipiero 
sonata. The women’s chorus was con- 
ducted by Mary Chappel Fisher and the 
men’s chorus by F. A. Lidbury. Mrs. 
Roy Fowler accompanied. Violin 
obbligatos were played for two numbers 
by Mrs. Florence Wescott and Miss 
Mary White. An overcrowded audi- 
torium attested to the interest the Music 
Society’s programs are arousing. 
FRANCIS D. BOWMAN. 


CONCERTS IN BETHLEHEM 


Helena Marsh, Local Soloists and U. S. 
Marine Band Heard 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Dec. 17.— Helena 
Marsh, contralto, was heard here re- 
cently in recital before an appreciative 
audience, under the auspices of the 
Thursday Evening Club. Her program, 
including American, French and Russian 
composers, was enthusiastically received. 
Frederick Bristol, accompanist, was 
heard in a solo group of Chopin composi- 
tions. 

Walter T. Mitchell, tenor; Arthur V. 
Ward, baritone; Millie Naef, contralto, 
and Martha Cassell, all well-known local 
singers, have organized the Lyric Quar- 
tet, which has been heard in a number of 
recitals in this and other cities recently. 

The Bethlehem Shrine Club gave its 
fourth annual recital in the Liberty 
High School on the evening of Dec. 8 be- 
fore an audience of 1200. The perform- 
ers heard were Mrs. Kenneth A. Kem- 
merer, soprano; Mrs. Edwin J. Conrad, 








contralto; John E. Stokes, tenor; 
Charles E. Wetterau. baritone; Ruth 
Sinple, harp; Carl Sipple, ’cello, and 


Zoltan Biro, a thirteen-year-old violinist 
of this city, who displayed excellent 
talent. 

Mrs. Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, harp- 
ist, was recently heard in recital in Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church. Pauline Mi- 
chel, local violinist. was assisting artist. 

Harry F. W. Johnson Post, American 
Legion. recently presented the United 
States Marine Band in a concert. About 
1200 persons attended the event, which 
was given in Liberty High School. At 
the afternoon concert, given before a 
large audience of children, William H. 
Santelmann, the conductor, was taken 
ill and Taylor Branson, assistant leader, 
substituted. ROBERT E. SHAFER. 





Artists Appear in Second Concert of 
Yonkers Series 


YONKERS, N. Y., Dec. 16.—The second 
concert in the series, arranged by Robert 


Huntington Terry, composer and pianist, 
was given in St. Andrew’s Church on 
the evening of Dec. 6. The soloists 
were Franklin Riker, tenor; Jean Stock- 
well, violinist; Carolyn Neidhardt, ’cel- 
list, and Ethel Henderson Newbold, pian- 
ist, who joined Mr. Terry in a presenta- 
tion of his “Bermuda” Suite for Organ 
and Piano. 





Mabel Garrison Returning from Europe 
for Concert Tour 


Mabel Garrison, soprano, who has 
been singing in concert and opera abroad 
for the last few months, arrived in Amer- 
ica this week and will begin her con- 
cert season with a recital in Chicago on 
Dec. 28. She will be heard in America 
until the close of the season. 





Guiomar Novaes Due To-day for New 
Tour of United States 


Guiomar Novaes, pianist, accompanied 
by her husband, Ottavio Pinto, is sched- 
uled to arrive in America on Dec. 23, 
for a tour of the country. She will be 
heard in recital in New York on Jan. 
23, and will make a visit to the Pacific 
Coast in April. Miss Novaes and Mr. 
Pinto were married at her home in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, on Dec. 9. 





Harold Henry to Remain in Europe This 
Season 


Harold Henry, American pianist, re- 
cently returned to Paris from a success- 
ful tour of Germany. He will later go 
to England for a number of concerts and 
will not be heard in the United States 
again until next season. 





DANCERS IN LOUISVIL! 





Denishawns 
Male Chorus Give Programs 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 16.—The 
shawn Dancers, headed by Rut! 
Denis and Ted Shawn, appeared ; 
fourth program of the Fine Arts EF 
prises, sponsored by Ona B. Talb 
Macauley’s Theater on Dec. 7. The 
ence was a representative and en: 
astic one. The artists were give 
ovation. Musical accompaniments 
played by a quartet made up of | 
Horst, piano; J. Froling, violin; A) 
Sealzi, flute, and Ollin Finney, ’ce!! 

Two extra events in the Kosair s 
of concerts were given by the Irish | 
ment Band, led by Lieut. J. A. Wig 
with Beatrice O’Leary, soprano; 
McNaughton, 
cornetist, and Major John Trenh 
piper, as soloists. The concerts, u 
the local direction of P. S. Durham, 
enjoyed by two large audiences. 

A large crowd heard the program of 
the Louisville Male Chorus at the Buoys’ 
High School on Dee. 5, under the leacder- 
ship of Mr. Shackleton. The singe 
gave numbers by Coleridge-Taylor, Ole) 
Speaks, Elgar, Protheroe and other com- 
posers. The soloists were Miller Hass 
tenor, and George Bromagen, bariton 
Mrs. Arthur Almsted played fault 
accompaniments. 

At the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium | 
violin students of Robert D. Parmenter 
of the Conservatory were presented in 
recital on the same evening, before a 
large and well-pleased audience. 

HARVEY PEAKE. 
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License to Teach Should Be 
C:ven Only to Those Who 
Can Demonstrate Tone with 
“Head” Resonance, De- 
clares New York Vocal In- 
structor 


HERE is no such thing as a “made 

voice, in the opinion of Lazar S. 
samoiloff, New York vocal instructor. 
Art can be built only upon a natural 
foundation, he declares, and unless the 
is able to free the natural quali- 
ties in his voice, the realm of artistic 
singing is closed to him, Mr. Samoiloff 
savs. But there is, what he calls, a 
standard tone in every voice, the use of 
which, he says, will free the singer from 
limitation in the expression of his artis- 
tic impulse and enable him to command 
his own natural voice. Few singers, he 
believes, have discovered the use of their 
own voices, and for this reason, he says, 
many who have come to him for assis- 
tance have gone away with a new type 


” 


singer 


of voice. 

“We have been hearing a great deal 
concerning the inadvisability of licensing 
vocal teachers because it is considered 
impossible to agree on a standardized 
tone,” said Mr. Samoiloff. “The diffi- 
culty is that there has been too much 
effort to standardize a ‘method’ of sing- 
ing and not enough to discover a stand- 
ardized tone. Physiology shows that the 
largest resonating cavities are in the 
head, and authorities agree that the tone 
with ‘head’ resonance is not only more 
beautiful than any other, but that it 
entails less wear upon the vocal cords 
and gives the singer greater command 
over his artistic resources. So, why not 
standardize the tone with head resonance 
and give licenses only to those whose 
students are able to demonstrate it in 
their singing. ‘There should be no ques- 
tions as to the method of how it is se- 
cured. The result alone should count. 

“If the singer knew how to acquire the 
‘head’ voice and understood its use, there 
would never be any difficulty concerning 
his type of voice. It reveals his own 
natural voice, and he cannot change it, 
one way or the other, no matter how 
hard he tries. Less than a year ago a 
singer came to me, Gita Glazé, who, as 
a mezzo-soprano, had sung in European 
opera houses for a number of years. A 
lew exercises revealed the fact that she 
was in reality a lyric soprano, a fact 
which was verified by the critics in her 
recent Aeolian Hall recital. Another 
‘ase Is that of Bianca Saroya, a singer, 
who has sung with various opera com- 
panies for a number of years, never 
veing certain of her type of voice. Lately, 
she heard Rosa Raisa, who has_ been 
working with me whenever possible for 
the past two years, and noting the im- 
provement in her voice, came to me for 
essons. It soon developed that she is a 





Standardize Tone and Not Method in 
Licensing Teachers, Urges Samoiloff 
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Lazar S. Samoiloff, New York Vocal 


Instructor 


dramatic soprano and will soon be able 
to resume her work on the stage.” 
Mr. Samoiloff is proud of the fact 


that practically every one of his pupils 
is either a_ professional singer or is 
studying to become one. One of these is 
Isa Kremer, the folk-song singer, who 
has given several New York recitals in 
this, her first season in America. Miss 
Kremer took her first lessons with Mr. 
Samoiloff in Odessa, where she was his 
pupil for two and a half years. Since 
coming to America she has resumed her 
work with him. Among his pupils are 
Maria Luisa Escobar, dramatic soprano, 
and her sister, Consuelo, coloratura 
soprano; Isabel Akimoff, of Philadelphia; 
Edward Lankow, bass, formerly of the 
Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Com- 
panies; Vladimir Dubinsky, baritone, 
formerly of the opera in Petrograd; 
Sonya Yergin, soprano, who is now sing- 
ing leading réles at the Volksoper, Ber- 
lin; Jean Barondess, soprano, who is 
singing in Cairo, Egypt, this season; 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, contralto, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera; Angelo Min- 
ghetti, tenor, one of the leading singers 
with the Chicago Opera, and Gladys St. 
John, coloratura soprano, who is a pro- 
tegé of the Bel Canto Society, and many 
others. 

Mr. Samoiloff has sung leading bari- 
tone réles in opera abroad, but he is 
known in America primarily as a teacher. 
Lately, however, he has gone under the 
management of a prominent New York 
manager and will be heard shortly in a 
number of concerts in the larger cities. 
Apart from his teaching activities, he is 
acting president and musical director of 
the American Optimists and Bel Canto 
Society and is a devotee of golf, horse- 
back-riding and tennis. 

HAL CRAIN 





NATIVE WORKS IN 


Schubert Club Gives Annual 
Concert—Verbrugghen Is 
Guest at Banquet 


By Florence L. C. Briggs 


ST. PAUL, MINN., Dec. 16.—The Schu- 
bert Club’s annual concert of American 
compositions, arranged by Mrs. C. A. 
Weyerhaeuser, included a_ presentation 
of John Alden Carpenter’s “Krazy Kat’”’ 
ballet, using the composer’s piano ar- 
rangement of the orchestral score, on 
Dec. 6. Mrs. James A. Bliss was the 
pianist. Mrs. H. A. Sullwold prefaced 
the performance with a discussion of the 
work. Two songs by James Bliss, “Hia- 
watha’s Song” and “Adjidaumo,” were 
interpreted effectively by Gertrude Hull, 
soprano, with the composer at the piano. 
“Beyond” was given with Celius Dough- 
erty’s song, Mr. Dougherty at the piano. 
Other songs'by Miss Hull were Wintter 
Watts’ “Wings of Night,” Marion 
Bauer’s “Star Trysts,” John Densmore’s 
“A Spring Fancy,’ Howard Brockway’s 
arrangement of the Kentucky folk song, 
“The Nightingale,” Richard Hageman’s 
“Charity,” and Frank LaForge’s “To a 
Messenger.” Two-piano numbers’ by 
Seeboeck and Spross, “Minuet a |’Antico” 
and “Valse Caprice” were played by 
Constance Purtell Fournier and Evelyn 
Wall Marx. Three-part songs by Har- 
riet Ware, Anne Miller and Lieurance 
were sung by Edith Clark, Dorothy Lar- 
son and Mrs. W. P. Wold, with Malcolm 
MeMillan at the piano. 

The St. Paul Music Society enter- 
tained Henri Verbrugghen, guest con- 
ductor of the Minneapolis Symphony, on 





ST. PAUL PROGRAM 


the occasion of its annual dinner in the 
Ryan Hotel, on Dec. 6. The guests num- 
bered 150. George A. Thornton, presi- 
dent of the society, presided, and ad- 
dresses of welcome were made by Mr. 
Thomas, representing Mayor Nelson; 
Dr. Arthur Sweeney, president of the 
St. Paul Institute; W. W. Judd, music 
critic of the Pioneer Press, and Mrs. 
Warren S. Briggs, president of the Schu- 
bert Club. Mrs. C. A. Guyer was in 
charge of arrangements. 

Mr. Verbrugghen responded with an 
address in which he praised the work for 
music in the public schools of this coun- 
try, describing it as superior to that of 
other countries he has visited. Another 
suggestion applying directly to the local 
situation was that concerning the ad- 
visability of a joint guarantee by St. 
Paul and Minneapolis for the support of 
the Minneapolis Symphony ffor its 
parallel courses of concerts now given in 
the two cities. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


Dec. 17.—The second concert of a series 
of monthly Sunday afternoon programs 
at the Scottish Rite Cathedral, arranged 
by Edwin M. Steckel, was given by the 
Scottish Rite Chorus, with Mr. Steckel 
as leader and accompanist, on Dec. 10. 
The event marked the first appearance 
of the chorus since its organization three 
months ago, and was attended by an audi- 
ence of Master Masons and their fam- 
ilies which filled the auditorium of the 
John W. Morris Cathedral. The chorus 
sang numbers by Dudley Buck, Warner, 
Barnby, Watson, Homer Bartlett and 
Van de Water. Its work was notable for 
exactness of phrasing, fine shading and 


splendid - attack. Graham Marsh and 
Mr. Steckel gave several two-piano num- 
bers, including a Suite by Arensky and 
excerpts from “Faust,” arranged by 
Bonawitz. E. M. STECKEL. 


LINCOLN HONORS FRANCK 





Nebraska University and Church Give 
Commemorative Programs 


_LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 16.—The Univer- 
sity School of Music commemorated the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
César Franck with a faculty recital, 
given at the First Christian Church on 
Dec. 8. Organ, piano, violin and voice 
numbers were presented. Those partici- 
pating in the program were Carl Freder- 
ick Steckelberg, Lura Schuler Smith, 
Jude Deyo, Herbert Schmidt and Edith 
Ross. 

The chorus of the First Congrega- 
tional Church also gave a Franck memo- 
rial concert, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Carrie B. Raymond, on Dec. 3. The 
works sung included “Psalm CL” and the 
first and fifth “Beatitudes.” 

Thirteen Nebraska composers, ten of 
whom live in Lincoln, were represented 
in a program given by the Women’s Club 
at Western on Dec. 4. Mrs. George Lau- 
tenschlager of Swanton had charge of 
the program. The composers featured 
included Thurlow Lieurance, Howard 
Adamson, Wilbur Chenoweth, W. P. 
Ackerman, Jess Williams, Edward J. 
Walt, Reuben Walt, Howard Kirkpat- 
rick, Carl Beutel, George Aller, Harry 
Cockrell, J. A. Parks and Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella. 

The University School of Music pre- 
sented a group of advanced students in 
recital at the Temple Theater on Dec. 5. 
Those taking part were Eldie Jedlicka, 
Muriel Allen, Martha Sobota, Leland 
Wood, Mary Brown, Koby Sirinsky and 
Helen Tanner. 

Mrs. M, E. Thompson, local manager, 
announees the cancellation of two con- 
certs in her series for this season. 

Pupils of the Gutzmer-Poston studios 
were presented in a recent program 
which included the singing in costume of 
scenes from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
Edwards’ “Jolly Musketeers.” 

HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 


Orchestra Organized in Aberdeen, Wash. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Dec. 16.—An or- 
chestra for Aberdeen and the nearby 
community of Hoquiam has been organ- 
ized under the leadership of J. P. Hoff- 
berger, director of the local branch of 
Community Service, Inc. The number of 
players thus far registered is forty-five, * 
and a rehearsal was held under the con- 
ductorship of E. M. Bjorge of Hoquiam 
at the Liberty Auditorium on Dec. 8. 
The Business and Professional Women’s 
Club is organizing groups of community 
singers, with competent leaders. Robert 
Ziegler of Aberdeen, pianist, made an 
address on the effect of music upon the 
emotions at the luncheon of the Kiwanis 
Club at the Hotel Washington on Dec. 7. 

VERA JOHNSTON KNIGHT. 


Alfred Cortot, pianist, will be the 
soloist in a pair of concerts with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia 
on Dec. 29 and 30. On New Year’s Day 
he will be heard again in Philadelphia 
and will play at the Mannes School in 
New York on Jan. 2, leaving immediate- 
ly thereafter for a tour which will in- 
clude appearances in Washington and 
Chicago. 
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tralto, and a brilliant upper register. 
throughout her range.” 
St. Joseph, Mo., “News-Press,” October 17th. 


“A rich, full soprano voice. 








Clean enunciation.” 
Fargo, N. D., “Forum,” October 7th, 1922. 


“Miss Swarthout’s voice has matured beautifully, increas- 
ing in volume and flexibility and has become lovelier in qual- 
St. Joseph, Mo., “Gazette,” October 17th. 


“Miss Swarthout has lower tones deep and full as a con- 


“A soprano voice of unusual sweetness.” 


Des Moines, Ia., “Evening Tribune,” October 20th. 


“Miss Swarthout has youth, a gracious stage presence, 
sings with excellent breath control.” ; 
Des Moines, Ia., “Register,” October 20th. 


Management HARRY & ARTHUR CULBERTSON, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., 


The quality is lovely 


command.” 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


SOPRANO 


“A warm, rich mezzo soprano. 

quisite and her upper register was clear and melodious.” 

Des Moines, Ia., “Capital,” October 20th. 

“Pure beauty of tones. 
with a warmth and brilliancy.” 

“The Evening Tribune,” Albert Lea, Minn., 


“Fine mezzo soprano voice. 
and are of-fine quality throughout the entire range. 
excellent control of her vocal powers and a big tone at her 


Little Falls “Daily Transcript,” November 25, 1922. 

“She has a beautiful voice which she handles excellently 
well, and a depth of feeling and a power of expression. 
enunciation was perfect.” 


or 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago ‘| 
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Her voice is a rich mezzo soprano 
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Her tones are firm and rich 
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Chicago ItsfLablishes Her Claim Lo i 








Gala Night for Chicago Opera When 
Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa Return 





Special Performance of “Lucia” Brings Back Soprano and 
Tenor—Charles Marshall Achieves Another Success as 
“Canio” and Claudia Muzio Sings ““Nedda”’ 


QUUUUUANASSAUAAUAAALANSNOG ASAE 


HICAGO, Dec. 16.—The fifth week of 

opera was marked by the return of 
Amelita Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa. 
They appeared together in a special of 
“Lucia,” on Friday evening. Wednesday 
night’s bill, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci,” brought together Claudia 
Muzio, Charles Marshall and Cesare 
Formichi, in the latter work, and gave 
Mary McCormic an apportunity to ap- 
pear as Santuzza in the former. This is 
the first réle she has sung in two seasons 
other than Micaela in “Carmen.” Irene 
Pavloska, Forrest Lamont and Désiré 
Defrére sang in the Mascagni work. On 
Monday night, “Trovatore” was repeated 
with Claudia Muzio as Leonora in place 
of Rosa Raisa. There was a “Rigoletto.” 
without change of cast on Tuesday 
evening and the Verdi opera was again 
repeated on Saturday afternoon. Thurs- 
day’s production was the “Jewels of the 
Madonna.” 

A crowded house greeted Mme. Galli- 
Curci and Mr. Schipa. “Lucia” again 
proved to be an excellent vehicle to dis- 
play the charm and vocal agility of the 
soprano, who was given a heart-warming 
welcome when she made her first en- 
trance. She was in excellent voice and 
her singing throughout the entire evening 
was graced with the delicate quality of 
tone which is peculiarly her own. The 
myriad trills and runs in the “Mad Scene” 
came with sparkle and rare color. 

Mr. Schipa, as Edgar, also received a 
clamorous greeting. His singing and 
acting had the same infectious enthusi- 
asm as in past seasons, and the audience 
testified its approval at every oppor- 
tunity. His vocal work has gained some- 
what in dramatic quality, without losing 
any of its beautiful lyricism. His voice 
in the last scene took on a pathetic qual- 
ity which gave depth and feeling to his 
interpretation. Virgilio Lazzari, as Ray- 
mond, colored the music allotted to him 
with a wealth of deep, warm tone, and 
his aria in the third act was so beauti- 
fully done that the audience applauded 
vigorously. Giacomo Rimini as Henry 
Ashton sang and acted with more re- 
straint than usual this season. Hazel 
Eden was admirable as Alice, and José 
Mojica, as Arthur, acquitted himself in 
good style. A dozen or more curtain 
calls greeted the singers after the fa- 
mous Sextet. 


“Pagliacci” with New Stars 


Mr. Marshall’s appearance in a new 
role, that of Canio in “Pagliacci,” 
heightened interest in the mid-week per- 
formance, and resulted in a_ sold-out 
house. His interpretation of this part 
was another admirable achievement, 
placing him in the foremost rank of art- 
ists who have essayed this réle. His 
singing had power and brilliance in the 
tense dramatic moments, the upper tones 
ringing out with trumpet-like clarity and 
resonance, and the Arioso was sung with 
an emotional fervor, thrilling in its ring 
of tragic despair. In the quieter mo- 
ments the loveliness of his sustained 
legato was a constant marvel and de- 
light. 

The réle of Nedda assumed equal im- 
portance with Miss Muzio’s fine delinea- 
tion. She used her full powers and the 
result was a compelling performance. 
The Ballatella was sung with an ex- 
quisite charm and grace. Mr. Formichi, 
as Tonio, received an enthusiastic out- 
burst of applause for his effective de- 
livery of the Prologue. He appeared to 
better advantage in this réle than as 
Scarpia or Rigoletto, and his interpreta- 
tion had many interesting individual 


touches. Mr. Defrére was excellent as 
Silvio, and Lodovico Oliviero’s Peppe 
admirable. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana,” occupying the 
first half of the bill, was not well cast. 
Miss McCormic was not at her best as 
Santuzza. There was the grace and free- 
dom of youth in her interpretation, but 
she passed too lightly over the tragic 
intensity of the part. Mr. Lamont, as 
Turiddu, sang well, but his acting lacked 
force. Miss Pavloska added brightness 
to the cast as Lola. Mr. Defrere, as 
Alfio, and Anna Correnti, as Lucia, com- 
pleted the cast. Pietro Cimini conducted 
both operas. 

The performance of “Trovatore,” on 
Monday night, gave an opportunity to 
hear Miss Muzio as Leonora, a réle which 
she sang with ease and charm. There 
was warmth and vitality in her work. 
Louise Homer again sang Azucena; Mr. 
Lazzari was Ferrando. Giulio Crimi, Mr. 
Rimini and Miss Eden again appeared in 
the cast. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

“Rigoletto” was repeated on Tuesday 
evening and Saturday afternoon, with 
the same cast as before, Edith Mason, as 
Gilda, Mr. Formichi in the title rdle, 
Angelo Minghetti, as the Duke; Ina 
Bourskaya, as Maddalena, and Mr. Laz- 
zari, as Sparafucile. 

“The Jewels of the Madonna” was 
given agin on Thursday, the principal 
parts being in the hands of Mme. Raisa, 
Mr. Crimi, and Mr. Rimini. 





Edward Johnson Returns in Recital 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16—Edward Johnson, 
tenor, was the soloist at the Kinsolving 
Morning Musical on Dec. 12, presenting 


a program chosen with care and good 
taste. His first group included three old 
Italian airs and a Handel number sung 
with lyric tone and beautiful sustained 
legato. Strauss’ “Cacelie’ was inter- 
preted with a richness of tone quality 
and emotion that brought out the 
full beauty of the work. Three ‘songs by 
Pizzetti were well received. “Lilacs” by 
Davidson was so admirably interpreted 
that Mr. Johnson was obliged to repeat 
it. “On the Water of the Marsh” by 
Waller, “Dame Nature” by Leoni, and 
“Come Back” by Quilter, were notable 
for clearness of enunciation and inter- 
pretation. Mr. Johnson was in fine voice 
and was cordially received by the lar- 
gest audience assembled at any of the 
morning musicales. He added several 
extras to his printed program. 





Musicians Club Hears Program 


CuHIcaGo, Dec. 9.—An attractive pro- 
gram was arranged by Mrs. Jennie 
Thatcher Beach and Jeannette Durno for 


the Musicians Club of Women in the Fine 
Arts Recital Hall, recently. Mrs. F. G. 
Downing and Dorothy H. Blum, so- 
pranos, both sang a group of charming 
songs. Agnes Lapham, pianist; Lillian 
Pringle, ’cellist, and Norma Altermatt, 
violinist, gave an excellent ensemble per- 
formance of a suite by Horatio Parker. 
A feature of the program was Rossetter 
Cole’s piano composition, “Legende” 
played by Miss Lapham. 





CHICAGO, Dec. 16—Barbara Wait, con- 
tralto, sang for the Chicago Artists’ As- 
sociation on Wednesday evening for the 
Evanston Sunday Evening Club on Dec. 
3, and at a recent Chicago Beach Hotel 
Musicale. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 9.—James H. Goddard, 
bass, was soloist recently with the Re- 
publican Glee Club of Columbus, Ohio. 
He has also given concerts in Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Middleboro, Ky., within the 
last few weeks. Mr. Goddard has been 











MR. AND MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES 


Vocal Teachers, Studio, 528 Fine Arts Bldg., Res., Congress Hotel, Chicago 





featuring “Cavalier Song” written and 
dedicated to him by Henry Purmont 
Eames. Mr. Goddard was elected a life 
member of the Kiwanis Club, and was 
made official soloist for the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Tennessee. 


SYMPHONY PLAYS NOVELTY 








Chicago Hears Reger Variations—Morini 
Soloist in Spohr Concerto 


CHICAGO, Dez. 16.—Erika Morini, vio- 
linist, appeared as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony in its concerts of Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening. 
Miss Morini has made great progress in 
her art since her first appearance with 
the orchestra a year ago. There is an 
added depth and maturity in her inter- 
pretation, heightened by the technical 
brilliance of her playing. Spohr’s Ninth 
Violin Concerto and Sarasate’s “Car- 
men” Fantasie were her numbers. 

The concerto was played with beauty 
of tone, poetic feeling and virtuosity in 
the final movement. In the “Carmen” 
Fantasie she gave free rein to light- 
hearted gaiety and spontaneity, present- 
ing a vivid picture of the Spanish gypsy. 

The Reger Variations on a Theme by 
Mozart, played by the orchestra for the 
first time in Chicago, was colorful. Its 
texture is of the old school, fugue-like in 
style and treatment. The Dohnanyi 
Suite was delightfully played. This 
composer expresses himself with clarity 
and directness. He has a_ thorough 
knowledge of the orchestra and his music 
is grateful to the players. A spirited 
performance of Weber’s Overture to 
“Abu Hassan” began the program. 





Panizza Gets Flood of Verse 


CuHIcAGo, Dec. 16—Hector Panizza, 
conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, expressed a wish through the 
columns of MUSICAL AMERICA recently, 
to set some American poetry to music. 
Since then he has been deluged with 
letters from all parts of the country from 
persons who would like to submit their 
poetry. Mr. Panizza is so busy with re- 
hearsals that he has not had an oppor- 
tunity to answer these letters personally, 
but he is gratified at the quick response 
accorded his request. 





Engagements for Olive June Lacey 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16.—Olive June Lacey, 
soprano, gave a recital at the Chicago 
Beach Hotel on the evening of Dec. 10. 
Forthcoming engagements for Miss 
Lacey include a program of Christmas 
numbers at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
on Dec. 24; two appearances in produc- 
tions of “Hansel und Gretel” in Evans- 
ton and Glencoe on Dec. 27 and 28 re- 
spectively, and two performances of 
“The Messiah” on the evenings of Dec. 
28 and 30. 





CHICAGO, Dec. 9.—Fritz Renk, violin- 
ist, and Otto Beyer, pianist, have ful- 
filled a number of engagements during 
the past few weeks. They gave a re- 
cital with Mark Oster, baritone, at the 
German Club, and they were assisting 
artists with Viola Ehrmann, soprano, in 
recital. Other engagements included 
concerts for the Service Club, Woman’s 
Club, Calumet Singing Society, Press 
Club and the Fidelia Singing Society. 
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SUNDAY BRINGS SI) 
ARTISTS IN RECI‘AL 


Two Pianists, Three Si 





sCY'S 
Heard—Robert Ringli» 
in Chicago Début 
CHICAGO, Dec. 16.—A piano rev +) by 
Mischa Levitzki in Orchestra Ha), ana 


one by Edward Collins in the Playhoys ; 
the Chicago début of Robert Ringling 
baritone, in Cohan’s Grand Opera House. 
a concert by the Irish Band of Toront, 
in the Studebaker Theater, and a join; 
recital in Kimball Hall by Frieda Saige; 
soprano, and Avrum Matthews, baritone 
made up the list of musical events 9) 
Dec. 10. 

Mr. Levitzki presented a program 
which included the Bach Chromatic Fap. 
tasie, Schumann’s Symphonic Variations, 
and numbers by Chopin, Ravel and De. 
bussy. The Bach number had virility 
and strength tempered with admirable 
restraint, and there was a romantic 
touch in Mr. Levitzki’s interpretation, 
The Symphonic Variations were played 
with tender, caressing tone in the 
passages, rich and full in the fortissimo, 
with a constant shifting of lights and 


Soiter 


shadows. The Chopin numbers displayed 
brilliant virtuosity, and there was deli- 
cacy and charm in his reading of th 
Ravel and Debussy pieces. 

Mr. Collins’ program contained works 


by Griffes and Goossens; two of his own 
waltzes; Liszt’s “Venezia e Napoli” and 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor. He is a 
musician of intelligence, interpreting 
each number with the insight of an art- 
ist who has delved below the surface 
thoughtfully portraying the composer's 
message. 

Robert Ringling, baritone, displayed a 
voice of large range, rich and opulent i 
tone. His program included an aria 
from Giordano’s “Andrea Chénier,” th 
Brindisi from Thomas’ “Hamlet” and 
songs Ly Debussy, Fauré and Hageman. 
There was dramatic force to his inter- 
pretation of the “Andrea Chénier” aria, 
and he displayed excellent musicianship 

The Irish Band of Toronto proved an 
excellent organization, conducted by 
Lieut. J. Andrew Wiggins. It is well 
balanced, and the playing had zest and 
Several soloists assisted in the 


snap. 
program, including Beatrice O Leary, 
soprano; R. E. Everson and William 


Tong, cornetists; and Jean McNaughton, 
dancer. ; ais 

Miss Saiger, soprano, in joint recita. 
with Mr. Matthews, baritone, disclosed 
a voice o* pleasing quality, well under 
control. Mr. Matthews sang “Per Me 
Giunto” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” pee 
Prologue from “Pegliacci,’”’ and severa! 
smaller numbers. 
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Minzhetti Forsook 
Sculptor’s Career 








Angelo Minghetti, Tenor of Chicago Civic 
Opera Association 


CuHIcaGO, Dec. 16.—“I had never con- 
sidered seriously making singing my life 
work,” says Angelo Minghetti, tenor, 
who made his début with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association as Rodolfo in 
“Boheme,” last month. My whole 
thought and time were centered on sculp- 
ture, at which I had been very successful. 
I happened to be making a bust of one 
of Italy’s famous tenors, humming and 
singing to myself while he was posing 
for me. He became very enthusiastic 
about the quality of my voice and asked 
why I had not studied. I told him I had 
never thought much about it as I had 
been so busy with my other work, and 
what little singing I did around the 
studio was only an outlet of enthusiasm 
and happiness. The singer believed I 
had great possibilities and to please him 
went to the teacher he recommended, Mr. 
Belueci. who was equally enthusiastic. 
Both of these musicians seemed so con- 
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fident that I would succeed that I decided 
to give the matter a thorough try-out, 
so, after studying with Mr. Belucci for 
some time I went to Milan to do operatic 
coaching with Lari.” 

Mr. Minghetti made his operatic début 
as Turiddu in “Cavalleria” in 1915, at 
the Como Theater, Como, Italy. He was 
in the Italia’ army from 1916 to 1918, 
and resumed his operatic career at the 
Pergola Theater, Florence, in 1919. 
Since then he has sung in all the leading 
opera houses in Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, as well as in South America, at the 
Colon in Buenos Aires, and the Munic- 
ipal Theater in Rio de Janeiro. 

Mr. Minghetti was asked to sing at 
the San Carlo Theater in Boito’s “Me- 


fistofele’ two hours after his return 
from South America after spending 
twenty-five days on the ocean. He sang 


eleven performances of “Mefistofele” in 
fifteen days at the San Carlo. From 
there he went to the Costanzi in Rome, 
making his début as Cavaradossi in Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca.” 

“T have not given up sculpture en- 
tirely,” continued Mr. Minghetti, “but 
my singing has kept me so busy that I 
have not been able to give much time to 
anything else. I attribute my success on 
the operatic stage largely to my work as 
a sculptor. I believe the creative artist 
can interpret the feeling and thought of 
another artist’s work with greater com- 
prehension and understanding than the 
artist who simply interprets.” 

Mr. Minghetti has twenty rdéles in his 
répertoire. At Montevideo he sang seven 
different réles in nine days, appearing as 
Pinkerton in “Madama Butterfly,” Tu- 
riddu in “Cavalleria,” the Duke in “Rigo- 
letto,” Wilhelm in “Mignon,” Rodolfo in 
“Bohéme,” Faust in “Mefistofele” and 
Des Grieux in Puccini’s “Manon Les- 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Pupils of the piano, violin and vo- 
cal departments, gave a program in 
Steinway Hall on Friday evening. The 
children’s department was heard in the 
same hall on Saturday morning. 

Harold B. Maryott of the faculty has 
been elected president of the Choir Di- 
rectors’ Guild. Max Fischel has been 
supervising the violin department of St. 
Agatha’s Conservatory, St. Paul, Minn., 
during the past week. 

John B. Miller and Rose Lutiger Gan- 
non, faculty members, appeared in the 
series of recitals given under the direc- 
tion of C. Gordon Wedertz in Medinah 
Temple. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The American Conservatory recently 
increased its capital stock from $6,000 to 
$24,000 by declaring a stock dividend of 
300 per cent. The conservatory was 
incorporated thirty-six years ago. 

Mae Doelling, pianist, and Laura Tur- 
nier, mezzo-soprano, artist pupil of E. 
Warren Howe, gave a recital in Kim- 
ball Hall on Dee. 2. Miss Doelling 
played Bungert’s Variations and Fugue 
on an Original Theme; Chopin’s Im- 
promptu, No. 29, Nocturne, Opus 48, and 
Prelude No. 19; Godowsky’s “Humor- 
esque”; Rachmaninoft’s “‘Barcarolle” and 


Tchaikovsky’s “Thorn Rose  Para- 
phrase.” Miss Turnier sang an aria 
from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
and a group of songs. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Mme. Justine Wegener, of the faculty, 
recently gave a lecture recital on “In- 
fluence of the Earlier German Folk-Song 
Upon the Classics.” The talk was il- 
lustrated with many of the old Ger- 
man folk-songs sung in English. Ro- 
berta Van Gilder, Emma Kosanke, Alice 
Cunradi, Dorothy Neill, Margaret Bunt, 
Reuben Emerson, Nell Campbell Ander- 
son, Genevieve Dunn, and others, pupils 
of Mae Graves Atkins, gave a recital re- 
cently. 

SHERWOOD. MUSIC SCHOOL 


An interesting recital was given in 
Sherwood Recital Hall by the ensemble 
class of Leon Marx, violinist, assisted 
by artist pupils of Else Arendt, vocal 
department. Those taking part were Le- 
Roy Hamp, Katherine Llewellyn, Ruth 


Goetz, Louise Rankin, Gwendollyn Lle- 
wellyn, Doris Essig and Ruth Paquin. 
GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Marie Meyer, dramatic reader; Mrs. 
Rossetter Cole, Dagmar Anderson 
Herem and Albert Goldberg, pianists, 
gave a recital in the Lake Shore Drive 
Recital Hall recently. Mme. Meyer, who 
was Mary Magdalene in the 1910 Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau, read Long- 
fellow’s “King Robert of Sicily,” with 
incidental music by Rossetter Cole, play- 
ed by Mrs. Cole. Mrs. Herem and Mr. 
Goldberg presented numbers for two pi- 
anos by Bach-Bauer, Scarlatti and Mosz- 
kowski. Mrs. Swanstrom Young, of the 
dramatic department, has prepared a 
series of Sunday evening services which 
are being given in churches and parish 
houses. The program comprises an in- 
terpretative reading of Van Dyke’s “The 
Other Wise Man,” which is illustrated 
with vocal selections sung by Stuart 
Barker, baritone, assisted by W. Ward 
Wright, accompanist. 





Musicians’ Club of Women Gives 
Program 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16—An excellent pro- 
gram was given in the Fine Arts Recital 
Hall on Dec. 4 by the Musicians’ Club of 
Women. Those who took part were 
Alma Birmingham, pianist; Bertha Krib- 
ben, violinist; Helen Abbott Byfield and 
Mildred Anderson, sopranos, and a string 
quartet composed of Ruth Breytspraak 
and Wally Heymar, violins; Stella Rob- 
erts, viola; and Elizabeth Olk-Roehlk, 
‘cello, assisted by Elizabeth Heath, 
pianist. 





Steschenko and Hess in Joint Recital 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16—Ivan Steschenko, 
bass, and Hans Hess, ’cellist, were the 
artists in the second of a series of con- 
certs given by Edna Nicholson Sollitt in 
Kimball Hall on Dec. 12. Mr. Steschenko 
sang arias from “Don Carlos,” and the 
“Barber of Seville,’ and Massenet’s 
“Elegie,” for which Mr. Hess played the 
‘cello obbligato. Mr. Hess played a 
Mozart Larghetto with beautiful tone 
and excellent phrasing. Other numbers 
included a Sonata by Sammartini, 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” a Beethoven 
Menuet, Godard’s “Sur Le Lac” and the 
Saint-Saéns’ Allegro Appassionato. 





Edison Orchestra in Annual Concert 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16—A gala concert was 
given by the Edison Symphony, Morgan 
L. Eastman, conductor, in Orchestra 
Hall on Tuesday evening, with Mary 
McCormic, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association, as soloist. Miss Mc- 
Cormic sang “Ah! Perfido” by Beethoven 
with such beauty of tone that she was 
compelled to give an extra number. The 
orchestra played its usual variety of 
popular and semi-classic selections with 
enthusiasm and vigor. 








CHICAGO, Dec. 9.—Jessie Christian, 
soprano, was so successful on her recent 
concert tour in California that she has 
been booked for a number of important 
festival dates which have been added to 
those already listed for her spring tour 
in the West. 





CHICAGO.—Alma Hays Reed, soprano, 
sang for the Morgan Park Woman’s Club 
recently. 
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Bush Conservatory Orchestra Plays 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16—The Bush Con- 
servatory Symphony conducted by Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, gave its first recital of 
the season in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 4. 
Weber’s “Oberon” overture was bril- 
liantly played and the ‘‘Peer Gynt Suite, 
No. 1” was well contrasted. The orches- 
tra played excellent accompaniments for 
the soloists, Robert Quick, violinist; Vilas 
Johnson, baritone, and Fyrne Bogle, 
pianist. 





Margaret Lester in Recital 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16—Jessie B. Hall pre- 
sented Mrs. Margaret Lester in recital 
on Dec. 1 in the Fine Arts Recital Hall. 
Mrs. Lester is a singer of refinement 
and taste and her carefully chosen pro- 
gram showed excellent musicianship. 
Her interpretations had delicacy and 
sparkle. A group of German lieder 
found Mrs. Lester in one of her best 
moods. William Lester played her ac- 
companiments. 





Glee Club to Go Abroad 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16.—William Nordin, 
conductor of the Chicago Swedish Glee 
Club, reports plans for a trip to Europe 
which the club will make next summer. 
A tour of Scandinavia will be made and 
the club is booked for many dates. Re- 
hearsals are being held twice a week, as 
the club is determined to equal the rec- 
ord of the Swedish Choral Club trip two 
seasons ago under the leadership of 
Edgar A. Nelson. 





Bank Chorus Gives Concert 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16—The Central Trust 
Company Male Chorus, conducted by 
Elmer Crabbs, gave a concert in Kim- 
ball Hall on Tuesday evening. William 
Phillips, baritone, was the assisting solo- 
ist, singing two groups of songs, which 
included Busch’s “Soaring Eagle,’”’ Penn’s 
“Sun and Moon,” and Densmore’s “Seas 
Again.” 





Chicago String Quartet Plays 

CHICAGO, Dec. 9.—The Chicago Cham- 
ber of Music Society presented the Chi- 
cago String Quartet in its second concert 
at the Hotel Ambassador recently. The 
Quartet did admirable work in Brahms’ 
Quartet in C Minor, Jongen’s “Sérénade 
Tendre,” and Sinigaglia’s Quartet in D. 





CHICAGO — Margaret Carlisle, accom- 
panist, played for Mary McCormic in a 
Duily News radio concert recently, and 
for this singer at the D. A. R. break- 
fast on Dec. 5. She was accompanist 
also for Paul Mallory at a recent D. A. 
rR. banquet; for Viola Ehrmann at her 
recital at the Playhouse on Dec. 3, and 
for Robert Ringling at Baraboo, Wis., 
on Dec. 4, and at Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House, Chicago, on Dec. 10. 





Cuicaco—Marie Sidenius Zendt, so- 
prano, returned on Dec. 13 from a series 
of concerts in the Northwest. She sang 
in Duluth on Dec. 8 and in Minneapolis 
on Dec. 11 and 12. 











CHICAGO, Dec. 9.—Anna L. Week, 
soprano, sang at a meeting of the Fanny 
Bloomfield Zeisler Club held recently in 
Viola Cole Audet’s studio. 
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ROM time immemorial it has been recognized 

' that a remembrance in the form of care- 
fully selected reading matter is the loftiest 
form of intellectual tribute passing from the 
donor to the recipient. 

O other holiday memento carries with it 
such a year-long sense of gratitude to the 
recipient as a year’s subscription to MusIcAL 
America. Fifty-two times a year the recipi- 
ent will be reminded of your thoughtfulness. 


= HIS is what the presentee will receive: 


OMPLETE REPORTS, first hand, well-writ- 
ten, authoritative news of the musical world. 
To collect accurate information, MusIcAL 
America has the largest corps of trained 
musical writers, located in every part of 
the world, maintained by any musical pub- 
lication. 

TTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS of celebri- 


ties and all impressive musical events. 


EVIEWS of the new operas produced in the 


leading musical centers. 

RITICISMS of all concerts in the largest 
cities. 

PECIAL ARTICLES by famous musicians 


and authors. 
iin ~> gaia with the great and coming 


great. 
OLUMNS of wit, satire and sound advice on 
every possible phase of musical activity. 


A ND so we might go on interminably. in a 

word, MusicaL AMERICA is the ideal Christ- 
mas gift because it performs a service no 
other gift can do; it informs, instructs and 
provides definite methods for musicians, 
teachers, students and music-loving laymen, 
to add to their sum of cultural and mental 
knowledge. To read MusicaL AMERICA every 
week is to secure an artistic background 
obtainable in no other way. 


+ we make a Christmas gift of this character is 


to give a remembrance beyond actual price. 


We Send This 


Personal Letter of Acknowledgment: 
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a full year's subscription to 

MUSICAL AMERICA. You will be- 

gin to receive MUSICAL AMERICA 

at once. 

With best wishes, 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 
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\NX ARBOR CHEERS GARDEN 
University Town Hears Singer for First 


Time—Cortot Gives Recital 
4.~ ARBOR, MIcH., Dec. 16.—Mary 
made her Ann Arbor début on 


Gal \ 

Net and delighted her hearers with 
i * . . 

her nique personality and her distinc- 
tive nterpretations. The audience was 
mos’ leased with her operatic numbers, 
part ularly an Aria from “Louise” and 
the Habanera from “Carmen.” Two 
orouns of French songs were sung with 
heau'y of tone and distinct enunciation. 
Max Gegna played several ’cello solos 
and -ome excellent obbligatos, and Emil 
Polak was an admirable accompanist. 


A feature of Alfred Cortot’s recital on 
Dec. 4 was his playing of the twenty- 
Preludes of Chopin. His interpre- 


foul “ 
tat 1s of Saint-Saéns, Debussy and 
Liszt were equally delightful. 

The assembly room of the Michigan 


Union was the scene of a brilliant recep- 
tion and musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. 
William Wheeler and Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. Rhead on Thanksgiving Eve- 
ning. Several hundred guests heard 
with pleasure Mrs. Rhead’s group of 
Chopin numbers and songs sung by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wheeler. 
HELEN M. SNYDER. 





BRISTOL, CONN. 


Dec. 16—An audience estimated at 
2000 greeted Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pi- 
anist, and Clara Deeks, soprano, on 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 12, at the Pros- 
nect Methodist Episcopal Church. Vari- 
ous towns within a radius of twenty-five 
miles were represented in the assemblage 
and both artists were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 








READING, PA. 

Dee. 18.—The Reading Symphony 
gave its first concert of the season in the 
Orpheum Theater on the afternoon of 
Dec. 3. This is the tenth year of this 
worthy organization and efforts are be- 
ing made to celebrate it fittingly. Gade’s 
overture to “Hamlet” showed at once 
that the players are keenly alive to their 
duties. Under the baton of Harry Fahr- 
bach the orchestra excelled itself in this 
and the Volkmann Symphony in D 
Minor. Massenet’s picture of Parisian 
ife, “Féte Bohéme,” was vividly played. 
Willy Richter, a local pianist, was heard 
ina group by Chopin, and the solo part 
in Liszt’s “Danse Macabre.” 

WALTER HEATON. 





NEWARK, N. J.—The Arion Singing 
Society gave a concert in the Krueger 
Auditorium recently under the direction 
of Otto Wick. Irving Overlander, bari- 
tone, was the soloist. 


Harp Vocal Ensemble Concludes Tour 
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Trio of the Harp Vocal Ensemble. 
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Left to Right: 


Tera 


Photo by Irving Kimball 


Adele Graves 


HE Harp Vocal Ensemble, headed by 

Nellie M. Zimmer, has just concluded 
a tour of the Lake Shore cities, which 
included Rochester, Cleveland, Toledo 
and a number of Ohio university towns. 
The ensemble is now in its fifth season, 
having fulfifiled more than 300 engage- 
ments during the past four years. Some 
sixty appearances in all are on this sea- 


Carolyn Rice, Nellie M. Zimmer and 
son’s schedule. More than eighty per 


cent of the concerts last season were re- 
engagements, some cities having heard 
the ensemble four times since its forma- 
tion. It is estimated that the organiza- 
tion played to more than 3500 persons 
during its recent visit to Detroit. The 
ensemble is composed of a trio of harp- 
ists—Carolyn Riee, Adele Graves and 
Miss Zimmer—and Mario Capelli, tenor. 





Clarence Eddy Plays in Rockford 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Dec. 16.— Clarence 
Eddy, organist, gave a recital at Rock- 
ford College on the evening of Dec. 9, 
playing a program that was notable for 
American compositions. Seven works 
marked “new” were heard. Mr. Eddy 
demonstrated his musicianly skill and 
was cordially received by a large audi- 
ence. He was heard in a recital in the 
First Methodist Church in Chicago 
Heights on the evening of Dec. 7. 





Kriens Leads Morristown Symphony 

MORRISTOWN, N. J., Dec. 16.—The re- 
organized local symphony gave its first 
concert under its new conductor, Chris- 
tian Kriens, on the evening of Dec. 6. 
Daniel Wolf, pianist, was the _ soloist, 
playing four numbers and several en- 


cores. The orchestra showed decided 
improvement under the baton of its 


in a program of works by 
Dvorak, Meyerbeer 
“In Holland.” 


new leader 
Massenet. Schumann, 
and Mr. Kriens’ Suite, 





on tour 
with 
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THE LAST WORD IN THE VIOLIN MAKING 


the VIOLIN FACTS AND FANCIES, will be offered 


ee 

_RO 16.—Francis Moore, 
planist, gave a concert before’ the 
Women’s General Study Club in the 
Auditorium recently. The pianist made 
a very favorable impression and was 
recalled many times. He was heard by 
a large audience. , 


Francis Moore Plays in Rome, 
RoME, N. Y., Dec. 


LAFAYETTE, LA. 

Dec. 16.—Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” was 
well sung at the Jefferson Theater on 
Dec. 7 by a chorus of sixty-five voices. 
Harry Murrison conducted and the solo- 
ists were Ruth Stodghill, soprano; Mrs. 
H. C. McKean and Mrs. R. S. Barnett, 
contraltos; Bentley Nicholson, tenor, and 
Stephen Labbe, Settbane. Mrs. R. C. 
Cunningham and Mrs. Harry Murrison 
played the accompaniments. It was 
given under the auspices of Community 
Service of Lafayette Parish. 


CALIFORNIA, PA. 


Dec. Nina Morgana, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, assisted by John 
Corigliano, violinist, and Kathryn Kerin, 
pianist, was heard in a brilliant concert 
in the Normal School auditorium re- 
cently. An enthusiastic audience greeted 
the artists. Mme. Morgana was in fine 
voice and sang with clarity and bril- 
liancy. Mr. Corigliano displayed good 
musicianship and technique in his num- 
bers. Miss Kerin, pianist and accom- 
panist, was heard to advantage in both 





capacities. The concert was the second 
of the Normal Lyceum course, managed 
by Mr. Entz. 


THERESA M. Day 


Gigli Entertains Nyiregyhazi 
Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, gave a dinner at his home 
last week to Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Hun- 
garian pianist. The two artists are 
warm friends and Mr. Gigli said, at the 


table, that for him there is no pianist 
above Nyiregyhazi. After the dinner, 
the host and guest of honor gave a 
musical program. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—In a concert 


given at the East Orange High School, 
the Haydn Orchestra played works by 
Wagner, Flotow, Haydn and Rubinstein. 
Mary Potter-Armstrong, contralto, was 
the soloist. 


FLINT HEARS DAY TON CHOIR 





Program of Choral Numbers Encourages 
Local Organizations 


FLINT, MICH., Dec. 16.—This 
which is trying, through its Community 
Association, to develop local inter- 
is in need of imported at- 
tractions to furnish inspiration. The 
city has many good church choirs and 
various other choral groups, all of which 
welcomed the appearance of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Choir of Dayton, 
Ohio, under the leadership of J. F. 
Williamson. The choir was_ brought 
here under the auspices of twenty-two 
churches, with William W. Norton as ex- 
ecutive chairman. The auditorium of 
the Court Street M. E. Church was filled. 
Every choir conductor was encouraged 
to strive for more artistic work and make 
the choirs a greater asset in the church 
service. 

Mischa 
of the Philharmonic 
management of Charles J. French, in the 
Regent Theater on Dec. 4. His playing 
was enthusiastically applauded through- 
out by a large audience. 

The music for the Union Thanksgiving 
Service was furnished by the united 
choirs of the participating churches, un- 
der the leadership of William W. Norton, 
with John T. Schofield at the organ. Mr. 
Schofield conducted the Cornish Male 
Choir in a delightful number. 

The Central High School Orchestra 
played its third concert of the season at 
Schwarz Creek on Dec. 8. The orchestra 
now numbers forty-five players. 

The various teachers whose _ pupils 
have applied for credit in high school for 
outside music study have been asked to 
outline a four-year course for piano, vio- 


city, 


Music 


est in music, 


Elman gave the third concert 
Series, under the 


lin and so on. This outline is to be ar- 
ranged in eight half years and assumes 


to be a beginner, though of 
There is no State cer- 
and the 


the student 
high school age. 


tificating plan in Michigan, 
above plan has been adopted in order 
that a composite outline may be made 


which will be known as “the high school 
standard.” The right is reserved by the 
high school to examine all pupils before 
granting any credit. 

The list for City Music Memory Con- 
test was announced early, so that revords 
of the compositions might be considered 
for Christmas gifts, and thus have every- 
one ready for the contest, which starts 
Jan.1. The Flint Daily Journal is print- 
ing the contest, with organization details 
placed in the hands of the Flint Commu- 
nity Music Association. 

WILLIAM WELLINGTON NORTON. 








Photo © Ira L. Hill 
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Ovelities Ilave Important Place in New York's Concert eek 
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[Continued from page 17] Mme. Leblanc began her program with temporaries, but the more seriou: 
aa d : a French version of Beethoven’s “In MODERNITY REIGNS acter of the third and fourth Shon, 
aves and staccato chords with the Questa Tomba Oscura,” and sang in tended to dispel this belief, witho, 


velocity and dash that this Russian 
achieves. The Rubinstein Staccato Etude 
and the Schultz-Evler transcription of 
the “Blue Danube,” both encores, were 
thrilling examples of these qualities. 
Lhevinne’s art has grown and ripened 
since his first coming to America, and 
to-day he has something more to offer 
than a faultless technique. His playing 
of the Bach-d’Albert Prelude and Fugue 
in D Minor was a tour de force, and in 
Beethoven’s ‘“Waldstein” Sonata he 
showed poise, thought and musicianship 
that placed his interpretation far above 
the ordinary. In his Chopin group he 
breathed new life into the much-abused 
Fantasie Impromptu, and the Etude in 
B Minor was another whirlwind of his 
astonishing octaves. But with all his 
technical brilliance Lhevinne makes no 
conscious effort to startle. He is much 
too fine an artist for that, and his suc- 
cess is based on a legitimate foundation 
of sincerity and musical ar 





Georgette Leblanc, Dec. 13 


Much has been said and written of 
certain so-called “voiceless” singers of 
the past, who have met with success on 
the concert stage and even in opera in 
spite of obvious vocal limitations. The 
handful of persons who assembled at 
the Town Hall Wednesday evening to 
hear Georgette Leblanc in her first pub- 
lic recital in New York knew of her 
chiefly as the former Mme. Maeterlinck, 
and as one who had a European reputa- 
tion as an actress rather than a singer, 
although a review of her career recalls 
that she was prominently identified with 
the chief parts in “Thais,” “Carmen,” 
“La Navarraise” and other favorite 
works of the French lyric stage, and ap- 
peared as Mélisande with the Boston 
Opera Company. 

Wednesday evening’s recital had some 
unusual aspects. The audience chamber 
was darkened and the recitalist appeared 
under a spotlight. Some of her num- 
bers were sung standing, some sitting, 
and free use was made of gesture, pose 
and facial play. So successful was she 
in giving atmosphere and mood to her 
numbers, that if she had been endowed 
with the tonal weight and the variety 
of tone to depict with her voice what 
was expressed in her face, the recital 
would doubtless have been one of much 
vividness and power. But save for re- 
laxed pianissimo passages there was lit- 
tle of musical quality in her singing and 
her range of dynamics was so narrow 
as to give the listener the impression 
that her numbers would have been much 
more effective if she had abandoned song 
entirely and had declaimed her lines to 
piano accompaniment. These accompani- 
ments were very beautifully played by 
Carlos Salzedo, whose achievements as a 
harp virtuoso have rather obscured his 
accomplishments as a gifted pianist. 


Hello! Gina and Gianni speaking, 
‘to wish you ~A Glorious Christmas 
and a Rousing New Year’ 








French throughout, her numbers includ- 
ing translations of Rachmaninoff and 
Schumann songs (the latter in an unpub- 
lished text by Maeterlinck), besides 
some manuscript numbers by Gaillard, 
the “Card Scene” from “Carmen,” and 
songs by Lully, Rameau, Hahn, Fabre, 
Ravel, Bordes, Dupare and Stravinsky. 
Those expressive of anguish or despair 
were invariably the more successful ones. 


Ethyl Hayden, Dec. 14 


Few young singers have been as cor- 
dially received or as quickly accepted 
into the ranks of recitalists as Ethyl 
Hayden, who made an auspicious début 
last season and followed this with a suc- 
cessful second program in Aeolian Hall 
last Thursday afternoon. Miss Hayden 
has acquired what so many singers lack, 
the free use of the head voice, enabling 
her to sing lightly and easily and with 
much charm in fine-spun soft tones. Her 
recital on Thursday disclosed, however, 
only a very narrow range of dynamics, 
tone color and expressiveness and a ten- 
dency to monotony, perhaps chargeable 
to what appeared to be dependence sole- 
ly on head resonance. She began her 
program with Handel’s “Care Selve,” al- 
together well sung, and followed this 
with a smooth and well-poised delivery 
of the difficult air, “Dove Sono” from 
Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro.” A _ subse- 
quent German group of Brahms and 
Strauss songs emphasized pretty tone, 
without much stress or power, and 
rather indifferent enunciation. Subse- 
quent songs included numbers in French 
by Liszt and Moret, two arrangements 
of Spanish airs by Frank La Forge, and 
numbers in English by Pearl Curran, 
Terry, Cyril Scott and Edward Harris. 
Florence Harvey was the a 

©. FT. 


Edgar Fowlston, Dec. 14 


Edgar Fowlston, baritone, appeared in 
recital at the Town Hall on Dec. 14, his 
performance being featured by the first 
presentation of four songs by Daniel 
Wolf, settings of poems by Bliss Carmen. 
Mr. Wolf has written some engaging 
songs, subdued in mood, and demanding 
more restraint of expression than that 
which Mr. Fowlston brought to their de- 
livery. “Purple Shadows” is a fine bit 
of melody and “Sleep Thou” won appre- 
ciation from the audience. The com- 
poser accompanied Mr. Fowlston in these 
works. The singer is possessed of a 
ringing baritone, with a good deal of 
vigor that occasionally seems to be dis- 
played without due discrimination. There 
was much warmth and color in his work 
and an intelligent approach to his task. 
A setting of “Trees” by Joyce Kilmer 
and the “Boat Song” by Stanford were 
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AT GUILD CONCERT 


Honegger’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano the High Light 
in Ultraist Program 


The International Composers’ Guild, 
transferring its New York activities from 
the Greenwich Village Theater, where it 
gave a series of programs last winter, 
to the Klaw Theater uptown, gave its 
first concert of the season on Sunday 
evening before an audience made up 
largely of prominent figures in the music 
world interested in down-to-the-minute 
developments in creative art either from 
conviction or a sense of duty. The pro- 
gram consisted of seven compositions 
given in every instance for the first time 
in this country and in three for the first 
time anywhere. French, Russian and 
American were the nationalities repre- 
sented by the composers listed, with the 
French in the majority. 

The high light of the evening was the 
opening number, Arthur Honegger’s 
First Sonata for violin and _ piano. 
Immediately after it a black shadow fell 
and then there were only intermittent 
flashes of light through the rest of the 
program. In the Honegger Sonata, 
which received a signally fine perform- 
ance at the hands of Gustave Tinlot, 
violinist, and Carlos Salzedo, appearing 
in the réle of pianist this time—a per- 
formance that presented the novelty in 
the most favorable light,—there were 
many unmistakable symptoms of a defi- 
nitely marked musical personality. It 
by no means deviated so far from struc- 
tural conventions as the listener was 
prepared to expect and the long-breathed 
thematic material of the first movement, 
especially, exerted an almost hypnotic 
influence. The second, too, was engross- 
ing in the gay abandon of the rapid 
sections with which it began and endea, 
while the third proved to be more flag- 
rantly ultra-modern in treatment, albeit 
the inexorably fatalistic mood of the 
funereal Adagio did not fail of poignant 
effect. 

After the intermission, Maurice 
Ravel’s Sonata for violin and ’cello en- 
gaged the attention of Mr. Tinlot and 
Paul  Kefer. The bizarre, almost 
Stravinsky-esque effects of the first two 
movements created the impression that 
the composer was indulging in a satire 
on the style of his more “advanced” con- 





ing much of moment to Ravel’s ¢o; 
tion to the literature of music. 

Two groups of songs by Lazare < 
sky and Marius Francois Gaillay 
sung by Georgette Leblanc-Maetc 
with the composers at the piano fo 
respective groups. Of Mr. Sam; 
two skilfully written songs, “The | ..:;. 
ful Day” and “The Resurrection, ¢),, 
former proved to be the more eff. - 
the more successful in reproducir. ;), 
atmosphere of the text used, wh . ,¢ 
Mr. Gaillard’s settings of two V; 
poems “Un grand sommeil noir’ 
the om od impression and afforded \{», 
Maeterlinck opportunity for the d 
of her skill in dramatizing the spi) + >: 
a song by both vocal and gestural » oan; 
Later the French singer with Moss)< 
Tinlot, Sharrow and Kefer gave the 
“Pleurs de la Vierge Marie” of Athy, 
Lourié, head of the Soviet Government: 
Music Commission. Written for voice 
violin, viola and ’cello, ‘it-is a compos). 
tion drearily lacking in inspiration, jy 
the form of a very modern dressing yy 
of a fragment of a thirteenth century 
religious song. , 

_ Quite the most commonplace composi- 

tions on the program were two piano 
numbers by Dane Rudyhar, entitleq 
“Luciferian Stanza” and “Ravissement.” 
In the employment of the device of 
reiterating a theme of a few notes 
over and over again, times without num. 
ber, in the midst of a chaos of hap. 
hazard combinations of dissonances of 
a kind to which our ears are now inured, 
the two pieces betrayed a lack of in- 
genuity and imagination, which was by 
no means concealed by the treatment 
the piano received in the performance 
of them. 

The one composition by an American 
was the second movement of a symphonic 
poem by Carl Ruggles entitled “Men and 
Angels,” the first movement being desig- 
nated “Men,” the second, “Angels,” and 
the third, “The Sun-Treader.” It was 
“Angels” that was played on this occa- 
sion. It is scored for six muted trumpets 
and the audience had reason to be pro- 
foundly thankful that the trumpets were 
muted, so blatant was the effect of its 
harmonic disregard of the eardrums of 
sensitive listeners even as it was. It 
was apparent that the angels had had a 
serious falling-out and many in the au- 
dience tittered aloud, possibly over the 
picture they were trying to conjure up of 
what “Men” must be like if this was a 
true portrayal of angels, but they were 
promptly pounced upon by the “hushers 
who, in their turn, shouted “bis” after 
the performance until John Ingram, who 


conducted it, consented to repeat - :, 





especially well done. A French group, 
numbers by Grieg and Korbay and some 
modern works were also included in his 
program. Ralph Douglass furnished ef- 
fective accompaniments. R. E. 





Giuseppe Adami, Dec. 14 


Italian music predominated in the 
program given by Giuseppi Adami, vio- 
linist, at Aeolian Hall, on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 14. It was played in 
Italian style to an audience consisting 
chiefly of Italians. The brilliant, fluent 
technique of Mr. Adami appeared to ad- 
vantage in the rapid passages and ca- 
denza measures. Into these he threw a 
fiery spirit most compelling, but one 
missed an appreciation of the melodic 
content of the slower passages and 
wished for greater precision as to pitch. 
Among the numbers played were Vari- 
ations by Tartini on a Corelli theme, 
and a Sonata by Locatelli. Enrico Bar- 
raja, who accompanied Mr. Adami, was 
also represented on the program, as was 
Giacomo Quintano, the teacher of the 
artist. C. O. 


Biltmore Musical, Dec. 15 


The fourth Friday Morning Biltmore 
Musicale on Dec. 15 brought forward 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan; Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, and 
Rudolph Bochco, violinist. Miss Pon- 
selle was in good voice, and despite a 
few lapses from pitch, sang well two 
song groups in Italian, French, German 
and English, and an aria from Verdi’s 
“Ernani.” Some of her best singing 
was done in her encores, to which her 


excellent English diction added much. 
Mr. Rubinstein played the Chopin A 
Flat Ballade in admirable style and was 
particularly successful in Schumanns 
“The Bird as a Prophet.” Other num- 
bers in which he demonstrated his gifts 
were the Schubert-Taussig Military 
March, and numbers by Chopin, Liszt 
and de Falla. Mr. Bochco was 4)- 


plauded in Kreisler’s “La Gitana,” 
Auer’s arrangement of Beethovens 
“Turkish March,” and numbers Dy 


Chopin and Wieniawski. He played 
with musicianly feeling, but not always 
with technical accuracy, his double stops 
and harmonics often being out of tune. 
The accompanists were Romano Roman! 
for Miss Ponselle and Alexander Stock 
for Mr. Bochco. There was a large 4u- 
dience. H. ¢ 





Chamber Music Society, 
Dec. 15 


The New York Chamber Music 5° 
ciety opened its eighth season in Aeolian 
Hall on Friday of last week, wer 
Carolyn Beebe and her associates playe¢ 
a program that included several nove: 
ties. Indeed, the first number, Mozart s 
Quintet in E Flat, for piano, oboe, c/a 
inet, bassoon and French horn, was 
only one familiar to New York audl- 
ences. It was followed by four ° 
Bruch’s “Eight Pieces,” for piano, \ 
and clarinet—solid, musicianly and ! 
uninteresting music, marred at times 
lapses from pitch by the viola. 

The Elgar Quintet proved to be a w 
typical of this composer. Not so ma! 
years ago he was pronouncing the 





[Continued on page 33] 
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Heifetz, Kindler and New Pianist 
Soloists at Concerts by Orchestras 


if U4NIOALEUOLUUINUOLOOUOGESCOOUNUSLCLOOSLAUOGRSOUOGES OOOO ESEOOOENOS OETA eS 


gill! 

‘I/REE concerts by the Philhar- 
T' .onie and two by the new City 
rhony presented something less 


Syn 
tha +he usual quantity and variety 
of orchestral music for New Yorkers 
last week. Jascha Heifetz appeared 
at the mid-week pair of the Philhar- 
monic, Playing Beethoven’s violin 
concerto. Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” 


was otherwise the salient number of 
these concerts. A new pianist, Nadia 
Reisenberg, played Paderewski’s 
“Polish Fantasy” with the City Sym- 
phony at its “pop” concert on Sun- 
day. Hans Kindler, ’cellist, was so- 
joist with the Philharmonic the same 
afternoon, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, playing Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Vari- 
ations on a Rococo Theme.” 


The City Symphony 
City Symphony, Dirk Foch, conductor ; 


Nadia Reisenberg, pianist, soloist; Cen- 
tury Theater, Dec. 17, afternoon. The 


program: 
-‘mphony No. 6 in B Minor (‘“‘Pathé- 
as tique”’) eee ok eae re Tchaikovsky 
jlish Fantasy for Piano an rchestra, 
-% ud Paderewski 


Se Sew ee oe 
” Nadia Reisenberg 


y the Sun from “Coq d’Or,” 
— * Rimsky-Korsakoff 


“Blue Danube” Waltz....... Johann Strauss 


The fourth of the City Symphony’s 
“nop” concerts was the occasion for the 
American début of Nadia Reisenberg, a 
seventeen-year-old Russian refugee pian- 
ist, who played Paderewski’s ‘Polish 
Fantasy.” The composer was in the 
audience. The young pianist disclosed 
uncommon skill and a piano personality 
quite her own. She had a winning stage 
manner, a sure and fleet technique, and 
played with assurance and authority. 
Mr. Paderewski joined in the applause 
for the young player and was himself 





Weight and Relaxation 
Method for the 


Pianoforte 
By JACOB EISENBERG 


(A Text Book Profusely Illustrated) 





Musical Observer, December, 1922 


Getting Maximum Results on 
the Piano with a Minimum 


of Effort 


Jacob WBisenberg, in his book 
‘Weight and Relaxation Method for the 
Pianoforte,” has outlined a plan that 
is simple, practical and logical, and 
has delivered his message with the 
upmost clarity. Innumerable photo- 
graphic illustrations make the _ sub- 
ject matter additionally clear. There 
is little doubt that it may be grasped 
easily by the average student. 

Mr. Eisenberg has developed a 
practical handhook and one that should 
be most useful to students generally. 
He gives an exposition of the natural 
method of playing the piano which 
impresses one at once as the right 
method. Mr. Eisenberg has explained 
his subject very lucidly and a knowl- 
edge of the principles set forth will 
be a decided advantage to any piano 
Student. 

In this work you will find explained 

you what to do and how to do it. 

You will be made conscious of every 
natural movement of the body, arms, 
hands and fingers. 

Send for it. Your rmoney will be re- 
turned if you find that you have not 
profited by having it. You to be the 
sole judge. 


(ene 


JACOB EISENBERG PUB. CO. 
P.O. Box 162, Sta. G, New York City 





ie you please send me a copy of WEIGHT AND 
RI \XATION METHOD FOR THE PIANNOFORTE by 
“ACOB EISENBERG. 
vill pe the postman $1.50 (plus postage) upon 
rival. 
. r you may send $1.50 with your order and we 
"ll! send it to you post paid.) 
‘ 8 understood, however, that in either case, I am 
. le judge of the value of this book to me. If I 
: t thoroughly satisfied with it I may return it 
five days and receive my money back im- 
ely, 











signalled out for applause, some mem- 
bers of audience rising to greet him. 
Jascha Fischberg, concertmaster, played 
the solo beautifully in the “Coq d’Or” 
transcription. The orchestra was much 
too heavy in the Strauss Waltz, although 
it was delivered with fine rhythm. The 
Symphony was well-received, but the per- 
formance was uneven. H. C. 





Dirk Foch led the City Symphony 
through the emotional phases of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pathétic’ Symphony with a 
good deal of skill at Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 11, and was recalled several times 
by the large audience. His forces 
played vigorously, and exhibited plenty 
of promise of greater achievement with 
more rehearsals. There was a commend- 
able performance of the Prelude and 
“Love-Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
and the “Rienzi” Overture was also in- 
cluded in the program. P.J.N. 


Heifetz with Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic, Josef 
Stransky, conductor; Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Dec. 14, 
evening. The program: 


Overture, “Fingal’s Cave....... Mendelssohn 

‘A Pagan Poem” (after Virgil), for Or- 
Gnestra With Piano... .ccccescecs Loeffler 

Caoncereo fOr Vidi. .ciecccsscede Beethoven 


Mr. Heifetz 
Prelude and Liebestod, from “Tristan und 
MEE: 2 s4. sm asde ahs 268 bed aE 60 ox Wagner 


Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Pagan 
Poem,” a work of large dimensions, in- 
spired by Virgil’s Eclogue called “The 
Sorceress” and written in an orchestral 
idiom of thoroughgoing modernity, had 
the place of honor on Mr. Stransky’s pro- 
gram. This composition had been heard 
in New York a few times before, but 
not as often as it deserves to be. Orig- 
inally produced in its present form some 
fifteen years ago, it wears well. It is, 
perhaps, the most able-bodied and robust 
of Mr. Loeffler’s orchestral writings. It 
is a distinctly original and individualistic 
utterance, of soaring imagination all 
compact; permeated with poetic fire, rich 
in novel melodic beauty, and containing 
thrilling passages of impassioned elo- 
quence. It is epical in sweep and power. 
And it is orchestrated with magical and 
luminous skill. The orchestra fairly 
outdid itself in the virtuosity of its vari- 
ous choirs, in perfection of tone quality, 
in balance and finish of ensemble. Hein- 
rich Gebhard, who has made a two-piano 
arrangement of the score, played the 
piano obbligato; P. Strano, the English 
horn, and Gustav Heim, Max Schlossberg 
and Jacob Grupp, the trumpets. These 
members of the orchestra covered them- 
selves with credit, the three trumpeters, 
off-stage, producing the weird and haunt- 
ing effect the composer calls for. 

The “palace of music” that Beethoven 
planned in his Violin Concerto was built 
up by Mr. Heifetz with masterly work- 
manship, with almost flawless artistry— 
with rare purity and beauty of tone—in 
a dignified and reposeful style; but it had 
the dazzling, sparkling, glittering bril- 
liance and the frigidity of a palace of 
ice. In the first and third movements he 
played cadenzas provided by his teacher, 
Leopold Auer, who was in the audience. 
The performance was a thing to marvel 
at; but in nowise did it warm the heart 
or quicken the pulse. The vast audience 
marvelled—and recalled the virtuoso a 
dozen times. G. W. H. 


Kindler Aids Stransky 


The New York Philharmonic, Josef 
Stransky, conductor; Hans Kindler, ’cel- 
list, soloist; Metropolitan Opera House, 
Dec. 17, afternoon. The program: 
“Russian Easter” Overture 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 
‘Variations on a Rococo Theme,” Op. 33 





Tchaikovsky 

Mr. Kindler 
“Schéhérazade”’ Suite...... Rimsky-Korsakoff 
PO Re ci cs eves onerended Tchaikovsky 


Russian music of a tried and tested 
variety made up the program presented 
by the New York Philharmonic in the 
Metropolitan Opera House last Sunday 
afternoon. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Grande 
Paque Russe” opened the concert. It was 
accorded an energetic reading, and one 
which emphasized in satisfactory meas- 
ure also the solemnity of its liturgic ele- 
ments. Mr. Kindler as soloist in the 
Tchaikovsky Variations gave a most com- 
petent performance, producing a tone 
eminently suave and sweet, and impress- 
ing by the crystalline clarity of his har- 
monics and his virtuosity in passage- 
work. The “Schéhérazade” rather palled 





upon the listener as presented in this pro- 
gram with a lack of spontaneity suggest- 
ing that the players themselves were 
weary of its dulcet strains. The conclud- 


ing “Marche Slave” was_ stirringly 
given, under the leadership of Mr. 
Stransky. R. M. K. 





Third Foch “‘Pop”’ 


City Symphony, Dirk Foch, conductor; 
Jascha Fischberg, violinist, 
Century Theater, Dec. 10, afternoon. The 
program: 

Overture, ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor’’.. Nicolai 
Violin Concerto in E Minor.....Mendelssohn 
Mr. Fischberg 
Ballet Music from “Faust’”’.......... Gounod 


Barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
Offenbach 


Pees: ARAN .4.iskevi aaceooed Chabrier 


With the single exception of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto, the program of the 
third of the new City Symphony’s Sun- 
day afternoon “Pop” Concerts, now 
transferred to the Century Theater, was 
uncompromisingly “popular” in its ap- 
peal. And in the compositions chosen the 
playing of the new organization showed 
a marked gain in such necessary details 
as unanimity of attack, smcothness and 
certainty. The spirited performance of 
Chabrier’s glittering Rhapsody at the 
end evoked so much applause a repeti- 
tion was granted. 

At the hands of Jascha Fischberg, who 
is the concertmaster of the orchestra, the 
solo part of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
received a highly commendable perform- 
ance, notable for dignity and suavity of 
style, for beauty of tone and purity of 
intonation. The support given by the 
orchestra, however, was far from inspir- 
ing in its lack of vitality and buoyancy 
of spirit. H. J. 


Concerts and Recitals of 
the Week in New York 
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[Continued from page 32] 

word in modern British musical thought, 
but now he has been passed, in this re- 
spect, by the younger men—Bax, Goos- 
sens and the rest. His quintet, one of 
his latest works, is untouched by the in- 
fluences of the day. It is all interesting 
music, and not a little of it is indubitably 
beautiful. It suffers at times, as in the 
second and last movements, from over- 
development; but the opening of the 
Adagio is broad and noble, with a well 
sustained melodic outline. The last 
movement is the least interesting, both 
as to thematic material and development. 
It was admirably played throughout. 

Albert Stoessel’s “Suite Antique” is 
still in manuscript. It employs thirteen 
players: four violins, of which, on this 
occasion, Mr. Stoessel was one; viola, 
cello, bass, wood-wind, French horn and 
piano. Within the limits which Mr. 
Stoessel has chosen for his medium of 
expression he has written some delight- 
ful music. In the Sarabande and Aria, 
particularly, his melodies are charming 
and graceful, and his scoring is limpid 
and finely balanced. He was deservedly 
recalled several times. He was for- 
tunate in having his work introduced by 
such a sympathetic body of players. 

S. D. 


Paderewski, Dec. 16 


Whatever power it may derive from 
yesterday, the magic of Paderewski is 











soloist; © 





still potent. To his multitudinous ad- 
mirers he is the “master,” revered as 
much as acclaimed. What other per- 
sonaiity in music to-day can make an 
audience that crowds Carnegie Hall from 
floor to ceiling rise up on his appearance, 
and, standing, applaud as though ap- 
plause were its object; to render unto 
this celebrity of the piano the things 
which are his? In‘his second recital, on 
Saturday afternoon last, Paderewski gave 
more of his superlative art. There was 
much rare feeling in his performance; 
much he found in the works he played, 
probing them and revealing a content 
left unsuspected after many perform- 
ances; a content of romance, of tender- 
ness, pathos and, sometimes, sentiment. 
But what is heavenly to one may be sheer 
sentimentality to his neighbor; and there 
are degrees galore. Paderewski often 
sang his songs with a sweetness that 
moved the great throng. The maker of 
a minority report, then, is in a lamenta- 
ble position. He must simply apologize 
for his awfulness and call it a day. ‘Ine 
program from the masters was unre- 
lieved, except by the indifferent quality 
of some of the output. There was the 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue of Bach, 
and there was—a Liszt Rhapsody. The 
first was superb; magnificently played 
with orchestral greatness and the clarity 
of ultimate logic. The second refused 
to be anything but a Liszt Rhapsody. Be- 
tween the two there was a long array— 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111; the Schu- 
mann, Op. 11; a piece from the “Songs 
Without Words” transformed by the in- 
spiration of a poet into a sonnet “written 
in fine gold”; a Chopin group—Ballade 
in F, Nocturne in B, Etudes 12, 7 and 3, 
Op. 10; Mazurka No. 3, Op. 59, and Valse 
Op. 42—and a romantic nocturne by the 
pianist. To this list were added many 
works before the audience left the dimly 
lighted hall. P. U. Be 


Rubinstein Club, Dec. 16 


A capacity audience attended the sec- 
ond musicale given by the Rubinstein 
Club in the Astor Gallery Saturday 
afternoon. The artists who appeared 
were Marie Novello, pianist; Lawrence 
Leonard, tenor; Kola Levienne, ’cellist, 
and Blair Neale, accompanist. The 
lighter numbers were most appreciated 
and frequent encores demanded. The 
numbers played by Miss Novello in- 
cluded Poldini’s “Poupée Valsante,” 
Cyril Scott’s “Danse Négre,” Chopin’s A 





Flat Polonaise and Mendelssohn’s An- 
dante and Rondo Capriccioso. The in- 
terpretative abilities of Mr. Leonard 


were particularly appreciated in “O Tan- 
faced Prairie Boy” and “Bless You,” by 
Ivor Novello, and “Nichavo,” by Mana 
Zucca. Mr. Levienne’s numbers were 
“To a Wild Rose,” “Song of India” and 
“Humoresque” and several lesser known 
works. Mr. Neale played satisfactory 
accompaniments. C. 


Carlos Valderrama, Dec. 16 


A recital of works based upon “tradi- 
tional” Inca and later colonial melodies 
of Peru was given by Carlos Valderrama, 
composer and pianist, in the Town Hall 
last Saturday afternoon. Edith Helena, 
soprano, was the assisting artist. Of 
the piano works, several in program 
style, such as a “Tamborin Incaicao,” 
depicting the morning flutes and drums 
of the aborigines, were effective. The- 
matic development, even in a modern 
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BRISK OUTLOOK FOR 
SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 


Season Begins with Seidel as 
Aid— University Glee 
Club Sings 


By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, Dec. 16.—The Seattle Civic 
Symphony, which began its career a year 
ago, has entered upon its second season 
with great promise under the energetic 
leadership of Mme. Davenport Engberg, 


and its first concert of the present sea- 
son was given on Dec. 3 at the Metropol- 
itan Theater, when about 100 instru- 
mentalists joined under her leadership in 
an effective performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony, and also 
played the Polonaise from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Eugene Oniégin,” Handel’s Largo, and 
Chabrier’s ‘““Rhapsodie Espana.” Toscha 
Seidel was assisting artist, playing the 
solo part in Tchaikovsky’s Violin Con- 
certo. Mr. Seidel, who recently returned 
from a tour of Australasia, was warmly 
greeted, and there was much applause 
for the orchestra, which proved prompt 
in its response to the conductor’s beat. 

The University of Washington Glee 
Club gave its annual concert at Meany 
Hall on Nov. 29th, and sang with fine 
tonal quality. In addition to the choral 
work of the Club, there were numbers 
by an instrumental quartet, a_ vocal 
quartet, and violin sextet, and solos were 
given by Wilbur Westerman, violinist, 
and Jack Loughary, baritone. Harold 
Thompson, reader, also appeared. The 
@oncert was under the direction of Dean 
Irving M. Glen. 

Louis Graveure appeared in recital on 
Nov. 28, under the auspices of the Wo- 
men’s League of the University of Wash- 
ington. The singer, who was ably sup- 
ported at the piano by Arpad Sandor, 
gave an interesting program with admir- 
able art. 

Several Seattle artists, comprising Inez 
Z. Morrison, pianist; Thirza Cawsey, 
soprano; Bruno Chillinske, violinist; 
Frank Price Giles, reader; and _ the 
Knickerbocker Quartet, composed of 
Herbert Williams, Elmer C. Eckart, 
Frank M. Moulton, and C. F. Sully, were 
heard in concert at the Prospect Congre- 
gational Church on Nov. 27. 

Two excellent soloists, Florence Bergh 
Wilson, soprano, and George Condon 
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Bailey, blind pianist, appeared in a con- 
cert at the Green Lake Methodist Church 
on Dee. 1. 

Judson Waldo Mather, organist, gave 
a recital at Trinity Episcopal Church in 
Everett, Wash., on Nov. 27th, and was 
assisted by Leona Torgerson, soprano, 
and Frederick Wiederrecht, tenor. 

The first of a series of three twilight 
musicales was given at the home of Alex- 
ander Baillie on Dec. 3 by Mrs. Langdon 
Henry, soprano; Archie Ruggles, tenor; 
George Rogovoy, ’cellist; Wallace Mac- 
Murray, organist, and the Armstrong 
Trio, which includes, in addition to Mr. 
Rogovoy, Francis J. Armstrong, violin- 


ist, and Liborius Hauptmann, pianist. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Frederick 
Bentley and Mrs. Lawrence Bogle. 

The music memory contest among High 
School districts was won by Adriana 
Thompson of Ballard High School. 
Among the other students who were given 
high ratings were Adele Schumaker and 
Winifred Ingraham of Franklin district; 
Eldridge Elliott of Queen Anne District, 
and Alicia Rogers and May Phillips of 
Broadway district. 

Ada Deighton Hilling recently ap- 
peared before one of the clubs of Aber- 
deen, Wash., in a lecture, “Music, Past 
and Present.” 





ELLY NEY IS SOLOIST IN 
PORTLAND CIVIC CONCERT 





Maine Audience Hears Lemare in Origi- 
nal Work—Recital by Cantor 
Rosenblatt 


PORTLAND, ME., Dec. 16.—Elly Ney, 
pianist, was the soloist at the second con- 
cert of the season, given on Thanksgiv- 
ing Night under the auspices of the Port- 


land Music Commission. Edwin Lemare, 
municipal organist, opened the concert 
with his own “Thanksgiving” March, 
written on the occasion of the signing of 
the Armistice in 1918. Other numbers 
by the organist included an Allegretto 
Grazioso by Hollins, the Barcarolle from 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman” and a 
transcription by the performer of the 
Overture to Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliette.” Mme. Ney presented the 
“Chromatic” Fantaisie and Fugue of 
Bach, the C Minor Sonata and the Six 
Variations, Op. 34, by Beethoven; the 
“Wanderer’s” Fantaisie of Schumann, 
and numbers by MacDowell and Chopin. 
She was compelled to give many encores. 

Josef Rosenblatt, cantor tenor of New 
York, gave a program of songs in many 
languages at City Hall on Dec. 5. The 
singer displayed beauty of tone in his 
numbers and the audience responded 
generously. The artist will fulfil a re- 
turn engagement within a few weeks. 
Gertrude Sieger, a Portland artist, was 
heard on the same program. 

FRED L. HALL. 





Frida Stjerna Heads Music School of San 
Antonio Arts Academy 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 16.—Frida 
Stjerna, soprano, has been made head of 


the music department of the San Antonio 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. She has 
chosen as members of her committee Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg, Mrs. John Steinfeldt, Mrs. 
J. G. Hornberger, Mrs. Krams Beck, 
Lulu Griesenbeck, William Dielmann, 
Robert Penninger, Mrs. Frank Tucker, 
Mrs. Stanley Winters, Penelope Borden, 
Beulah Patterson, Dorothy Callaway and 
Mary Carter. 





ABERDEEN, WASH. 
Dec. 16.—The Orpheus Club, whose 
membership numbers thirty-five, has be- 


gun work for the winter, meeting every 
Tuesday night for rehearsal. Mrs. W. 
Y. Croxall is conductor and Vera John- 
ston Knight accompanist. Miss Knight 
has organized a class in music apprecia- 
tion which is open not only to her own 
class of pupils but to everyone who is 
interested in the subject. 
VERA JOHNSTON KNIGHT. 





Fred Patton, baritone, who will sing in 
the performance of “The Messiah,” to be 
given by the New York Oratorio Society 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Dec. 
27, will sing the same part in Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y., on Jan. 4. 
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THE EMINENT AMERICAN PIANIST 
Address: Management 

316 W. 102d Street, New York City 
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VOICE PRODUCTION AND DICTION 
Elimination of Muscular Interference 


t F ‘ A N Studios: 301-2 Carnegie Hall. New York 


INVESTIGATE! 
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OMAHA HAS MUSIC WEEK 
FEATURING MANY ARTISTS 


Hears Recitals and Orchestra Concert— 
Chamber of Commerce Continues 
Its Course 


OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 16.—Music Week 
was observed with great local activity 
under the general supervision of Hester 
Bronson Copper, president of the City 
Concert Club. Three of the large stores 
gave daily concerts. The Brandeis store 
enlisted the services of prominent musi- 
cians, and noonday concerts were given 
by the Burgess-Nash Co., under the 
supervision of Marguerite Beckman, 
manager of the Children’s Theater. The 
leading event of the latter series was a 
song recital by Harry Disbrow, baritone, 
presented by his teacher, Fred Ellis. 
Flora Sears Nelson assisted at the piano. 

Afternoon and evening programs at 
the Schmoller and Mueller Store Audi- 
torium were broadcasted. Among these 
was a concert by the Student Orchestra 
of Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, and an- 
other in which Mrs. Zabriskie, Emely 
Cleve and Adelyn Wood played trio 
numbers; Mrs. Verne Miller sang, and 
Edith May Miller and Edith Louise 
Wagoner gave two-piano numbers. Per- 
haps the most important event of Music 
Week was the appearance of an orches- 
tra of fifty pieces under the baton of 
Stanley Letovsky, in the World Theater, 
on Thanksgiving Day. The program in- 
cluded a composition by the conductor. 
Agnes Wickham, soprano, assisted. 

The second concert in the course of the 
Woman’s Division of the Omaha Cham- 
ber of Commerce was given in the Audi- 
torium on Monday, when the Criterion 
Male Quartet appeared. A program was 
given on Dec. 6 by the music department 
of the Woman’s Club, Mrs. Willis Red- 
field, leader. Those appearing were 
Robert Cuscaden, violinist, with Wallace 
Wheeler at the piano; Nelle Atkinson 
Kelly, soprano, and Winifred Traynor, 
pianist. 

A special program under the direction 
of James Edward Carnal, given at the 
First Methodist Church, attracted a 
large audience. The soloists were Mrs. 





W. Dale Clark, Margaret Spalding 
Sturges, Howard Steberg and Mr. 
Carnal. EDITH LOUISE WAGONER. 





MILTON, ORE. 

Dec. 16.—The new auditorium of the 
McLaughlin High School was used for 
the concert of the Cardin-Lieurance Or- 


chestra on Dec. 4, and was found to 
possess excellent acoustic properties. 
The orchestra and its conductor, Mr. 


Cardin, were warmly applauded. Num- 
bers by Mozart, MacDowell and Tchai- 
kovsky and several of Mr. Lieurance’s 
Indian melodies, were given. Trios, 
quartets, and quintets added to the in- 
terest of the concert. A MacDowell 
Club has been organized by Mabel Col- 
bert, and has elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Mrs. Wiley Van Slyke; 
Vice-President, Marguerite A. Mce- 
Klveen; Secretary, Anna McEwen; 
Treasurer, Mrs. George Miller. The 
Club will meet every fourth Tuesday. 
ROSE LIEBBERAND. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—The December reci- 
tal of piano students of the Boone Con- 
servatory of Music was given by Nancy 
Lucke, Ellen Woerner, Elizabeth Woer- 
ner, Helen Larson, Jane Chapler, Doro- 
thy Irwin, Frances Sinclair, Elizabeth 


Undorff, Lavinia Copeland, James ‘ 
Richard Bauman, Guy Neeley, § 
Thompson and William Allen. 
Trotter presented Helen Hale, pi 
in recital recently in the Tilford BR 
ing Studio. Miss Hale played Me, 
sohn’s G Minor Concerto, with 
Trotter at the second piano. Her 
numbers included Mendelssohn, (| 
and Liszt. 





JOSEPH 


VITO 


Harpist 


A true American 
artist. Available 
for engagements 
during and after 
the present sea- 
son, Limited num- 
ber of pupils ac- 


cepted. 
Address c/o Sym 
phony Orchestra, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Dr. Daniel Sullivan | 


Teacher of International Artists 
Such as: 
Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska and 
Georges Baklanoff 


132. West 74th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Columbus 8180 








ALBERTO BIM BON | 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 








EZIO 


LABROMO 


TENOR 
Available for Concerts—Opera—Recitals 
Limited Number of Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 118 West 73d St., New York 
Columbus 9500 








Charlotte 


ROZE 


SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts 
Address: 30 Central Park South, New York 








MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Receptions 
Met.: Standard Booking Office, 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 

Personal Address: 
Hotel Belleclaire, New York City 











ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 





57 W. 58th St., New York 





Phone Plaza 2450 























INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL AR 
FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 


OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 





HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING | 


Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 
Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book on Voice 
50 W. 67th S 


Phone, Columbus 1405 | 











AMAAMS 





JOSTEN 


COMPOSER—CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 


Harmony wae 


Counter point 


Artistic Singing 
Repertoire 


STUDIO: 940 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


"PHONE LENOX 1489 











Violin 
Theory 
Composition | 
Conducting 
“TEACHER OF DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS” 
Studios: New York, Philadelphia, Atlantie City 
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JOSE SOCIETY 
SEEKS OPERETTAS 


mn \Vomen Sponsor Chil- 
dre’s Performances—De 
koven Work Presented 


By Marjory M. Fisher 
josE, CAL., Dec. 16.—The com- 


SAN 





SAN 
jttee in charge of the series of Cmi- 
ren’s Matinées, given monthly under 


e auspices Of the local branch of the 
eague of American Pen Women, has ex- 
ended an invitation to composers and 
Naywrights to submit manuscripts of 
perettas and plays suitable for per- 
»rmance before an audience of children. 
‘orks which meet the requirements of 
he committee will be staged at the 
arliest opportunity. — 

The first of the series of performances 
as that of “Snow White,” a fairy play, 
ich was acted by children under the 
jrection of Ruth Amet and Vivian Amet 
ohnson, in the T. & D. Theater on Nov. 
> The musical accompaniment to the 
rformance was played by Charles 
Hayward, organist of the theater. At- 
ractive dances were a feature of the 
pay. 

Roxy Quiller,” a comic opera by Reg- 
nald DeKoven, was given an excellent 
verformance by local artists, for the 
benefit of the Elks’ Empty Stocking 
und. The cast was notably good and 
or four consecutive nights the Victory 
Theater was packed to capacity. Besides 
he local performances, two were given 
n near-by towns. 

The performances were conducted by 
yr, Charles M. Richards, who led the 
‘ks’ Coneert Orchestra capably. 
uanita Tennyson, Mrs. Don WW. 
Richards, and Ethleen Treadway were 
n the leading feminine roles. Charles 
V. Kemling was excellent in the title 
role. William Pengilly, Stanley Egense, 
‘aude Argall, Roy Emerson and Henry 
Murgotten were the other participants. 
All acted well and sang splendidly 
hnd the chorus was good. Dorothy Moody 
deserves special praise for her solo 
dance. Fred Carlisle of San Francisco 
vas the general stage director and coach. 
he work was well staged. 

Marcel! Dupré, French organist, ap- 
peared in recital at the College of the 
Pacific, opening its Artist Series. Mr. 
Dupre won enthusiastic applause from 
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Of the New England Conservatory 
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the large audience, in spite of the fact 
that he was playing under a handicap. 

The College organ has been undergoing 
extensive alterations and the heavy stage 
curtains had not been raised. Since the 
organ pipes are directly “back stage”’ 
this resulted in a muffled tone, which de- 
tracted somewhat from the enjoyment of 
the program. Bach, Widor, Bourdon, 
D’Aquin, César Franck and the artist 
were represented in the program, but 
chief interest centered on the organist’s 
improvisation of a symphony from 
themes submitted by persons in the audi- 
ence. 

The Sequoia Musical Society of Berke- 
ley gave a recital at the First Methodist 
Church recently. The organization is 
composed of Frank Dunsmore, pianist; 


Josef V. Walter, violinist; Edmund 
Cykler, violist and Miles B. Cutler, 
’cellist. 


William Edward Johnson recently 
presented two voice pupils, Daisy Osten- 
berg, soprano, and Ida Taylor, contralto, 
in recital at the Christian Church, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Richard Bartle, organist 
and accompanist. 

Walter B. Kennedy, former president 
of the Santa Clara County Music 
Teachers’ Association, and an officer of 
the local chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, has removed to Berkeley, 
where he is associated with the Bank of 
Italy in that city. Mr. Kennedy is or- 
ganist of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Oakland. 


SYMPHONY SERIES OPENS 








New Vermilion Music Club to Affiliate 
with South Dakota Federation 


VERMILION, S. D., Dec. 16.—The Sym- 
phony of the University of South 
Dakota, conducted by Dean W. R. Colton, 
opened its series in the City Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 26. The soloist 
was Nathan Herzoff, violinist. The pro- 
gram was well played and enthusi- 
astically received. Dean Colton made 
explanatory remarks before each num- 
ber. The attendance at these concerts 
leaves no doubt as to their popularity 
with the public. They are given once in 
five weeks, and are sponsored by the 
Vermilion Commercial Club. 

Nathan Herzoff, assisted by Herman 
Slotsky, baritone, and Opal Bullard, 
pianist, gave a recital at the University 
on Tuesday evening, Nov. 28. The audi- 
ence was small but appreciative. The 
outstanding number on the program was 
César Franck’s Sonata for violin and 
piano. Miss Bullard contributed piano 
numbers, and Mr. Slotsky, a former stu- 
dent at the .University, delighted his 
many friends with a well-selected group 
of songs. 

A group of public spirited women, 
interested in the progress of music, met 
on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 2, at the 
home of Mrs. D. M. Inman, for the pur- 
pose of forming a music study club. The 
result is the newly organized Vermilion 
Music Club. Mrs. Lois Chapman was 
elected president; Mrs. Gladys Grange, 
vice-president, and Mrs. S. G. Cole, 
secretary and treasurer. The club will 
affiliate with the South Dakota Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs. Two delegates, 
Mrs. Helene Koster and Marjorie East- 
wood Dudley, were elected to represent 
Vermilion at the approaching conven- 
tion of the Federation in Mitchell, S. D. 

MARJORIE E. DUDLEY. 


Montana Teachers’ Association Plans 
Interscholastic Music Event 


HELENA, MONT., Dec. 16.—The Mon- 
tana State Teachers’ Association, at its 
annual meeting in this city on Nov. 27, 28 
and 29, discussed plans for the second 
interscholastic music “meet,” to be held 
in Big Timber next spring. The date for 
the event has not been set. Payne 
Templeton, principal of the Big Timber 
High School, and Oscar M. Baker, music 





Singing Teacher of the Royal Musical Lyceum of Santa Cecilia of Rome (Italy), who was 


GIGLI 


THE GREAT POPULAR TENOR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
has opened a Singing School for voice placement, artistic roles, for solfeggio, piano and 
training of all the scores of the most famous operas. 


the only instructor of 


Appointment by mail only. 





instructor in the same institution, are 
chairmen, respectively, of the executive 
and program committees. The follow- 
ing local musicians at the convention par- 
ticipated in daily programs: Mrs. 
Clem’ Shafer, Mrs. Ralph Kaufman, Zona 
Shull and Edna Leopold, sopranos; Mrs. 
Foley Waters and Henrietta Goettel, con- 
traltos; Richard Smith, tenor; Mrs. Will 
Whalen, pianist, and Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Houston, violin and piano. The musical 
organizations taking part were the 
Wesleyan College Glee Club, led by Fred 
Kelser; the High School Orchestra, 
under O. P. Thayer, and the High School 
Girls’ Glee Club, led by Minerva Ben- 
nett. The St. Paul’s Methodist Choir, 
under Fred Kelser, furnished the music 
at the Union Thanksgiving service in the 
First Christian Church on Nov. 30. 
J. ELBERT CHADWICK 


OKLAHOMA CITY HAS TRIO 


Local Organization Makes Its Début— 
Werrenrath Gives Recital 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Dec. 16.—The 
program presented by the Artist Trio 
at the High School Auditorium last week 
was a surprise to the handful of music 
lovers who made up the audience. The 
trio consists of Pauline Roberts, organist 
and pianist; Mrs. George Ade Davis, sv- 
prano, and Ethel J. Lehr, violinist. They 
are all local artists of prominence. The 
program included “Musetta’s Valse,” 
sung by Mrs. Davis; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Song of India” and the prelude to 
Saint-Saéns’ “Le Déluge,” played by 
Lehr. Miss Roberts played a Moszkowski 
Etude. The Artist Trio has a number 
of engagements throughout the State, 
and is to appear at the Bankers’ con- 
vention this week in Oklahoma City. 

The first of a series of concerts was 
given in the home of Mrs. Walker M. 
Coombs recently, with Mrs. Byron D. 
Shear and Mrs. E. E. Blake as 
patronesses. 

Reinald Werrenrath appeared in re- 
cital at the High School Auditorium in 
a program made up largely of folk songs 
of different nations, among them three 
charming little Danish songs, which he 
preluded with a translation of the words. 
Harry Spier was accompanist and pian- 
ist. playing Rachmaninoff’s “Prelude in 
G Minor.” C. M. CoLe. 


PIEDMONT, CAL.—Flotow’s “Martha” 
was sung by the students of the music 
department of the Piedmont High School, 
under the leadership of W. G. Alexander 
Bell, director of music, in two recent 
performances. The _ principal singers 
were: Virginia Pierce, Isabel Thayer, 
Albert Brouse, Sterling Rounthwaite, 
James Dickie, William Taylor, Ralph 
Schrader, Frank Martin, Burnett Grif- 
fen, Ben Johnson, Hilda Humburg, Mar- 
garet Edwards, and Betty Curts. 

Adelaide Fischer, soprano, was soloist 
with the Bloomfield, N. J., Choral Society, 
under the direction of Julius Zingg, on 
Dec. 5. 


CHAMBER MUSIC FIGURES 
IN BUFFALO’S CALENDAR 





Schilskys Give Program——Rachmaninoft 
and Siloti Play—Orpheus Singers 
Open Their Season 

BUFFALO, Dec. 11.—The Schilsky Quar- 
tet gave the first of its series of Sunday 
afternoon recitals on Dec. 3 at “Am- 
herst,” the home of Mrs. William B. 
Hoyt, when Brahms’ Trio in E Flat, Op. 
40, was played by Mr. Schilsky, violin; 
Harry Cumpson, piano, and Mr. Kyser, 
French horn, as the feature of the pro- 
gram. Each number was prefaced with 
an explanation by Mr. Schilsky. 

Visiting pianists heard in Buffalo last 
week were Sergei Rachmaninoff on Dec. 


5 and Alexander Siloti on Dec. 6. Mr. 
Rachmaninoff appeared at Elmwood 


Music Hall under the Michael and Kraft 
management. The feature of his pro- 
gram was the Chopin B Flat Minor So- 
nata, brilliantly interpreted, and a group 
of Chopin compositions was also notable. 
Liszt, Weber, Strauss and Rachmaninoff 
numbers completed the recital. Mr. Siloti 
played at the Knights of Columbus Audi- 
torium under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Chromatic Club. He showed artistic 
style in a program of Bach, Liszt and 
Ducasse numbers. The audience, which 
filled the hall, demanded many encores. 
John Lund conducted the first Orpheus 
concert of the season in Elmwood Music 
Hall on Dec. 4, when choir and orchestra 
were acclaimed by an audience which 
packed the auditorium, encores extend- 


ing the concert to twice its original 
length. “Spanish Miniature,” composed 
by the conductor, was received with 


marked favor. Interest in the concert 
was further enhanced by the presence of 
Richard Crooks, tenor, who sang artisti- 
cally an aria from “Faust,” the Prize 
Song from “Mastersingers” and a group 
of Rachmaninoff and other solos. Among 
the orchestral numbers was “To Mother,” 
written by Charles Zimmerman of Buf- 
falo. William A. Gompel assisted at the 
piano. 

The third of a series of analytical dis- 
cussions of the sonata by Angelo M. Read 
of the Buffalo Conservatory was given 
on Dec. 2 before a large audience, in- 
cluding many students. R. Leon Trick, 
pianist, played artistically. The first 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 2, which is to be 
played at the June examinations of the 
Conservatory, was the subject of the 


lecture. FRANK W. BALCH. 
AUSTIN, TEX. 
Dee. 17.—The Ukrainian National 


Chorus was heard in the second concert 
of a series under the auspices of the 
Amateur Choral Club before a large and 
appreciative audience on Dec. 8. The 
chorus and soloists made an excellent. 
impression under the leadership of Alex- 
ander Koshetz. 
Mrs. J. W. Morris. 


May Korb, soprano, will appear in 
concert in New York on Feb. 8 and Han- 
over, N. H., Feb. 20. 
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A LETTER TO DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG 


Editor, Music and Musicians 


Dear Mr, Craig: 

I want to tell you about my work with Prof. 
Although a pianist and teacher, 
and saw in him the person I needed. 
leave this month for New 
He uses the 
careful to handle each voice according to its color and type. 
unusual 
Because of this poetical feeling and wonderful acting 
his pupils feel in him every need answered. 
privilege to rehearse the principal operas with him and they 
are more than satisfying. 
wonderful a 
lovers of music. 


M. V. DURMASHKIN 
PROFESSOR OF VOCAL TECHNIQUE 
3810 Broadway, New York 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 21, 1922 

Durmashkin. 
I had always wished to sing, 
With other pupils our 
f York to continue with 
Italian method and is exceptionally 
work is the effective 


feature about his 


It has been my 


Although so capable a performer he 


teacher, unselfishly giving his secrets to 


(Signed) Mina Cornish. 


Wadsworth 7810 











Maestro Rosati will be assisted by 


MAESTRO EMILIO A. ROXAS 


Address Enrico Rosati, Studio 21 West 58th St., New York City. 








Tel., Plaza 6680 
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long concert tour that will carry him to 
the Pacific Coast. He has appeared seven 
times this season, three times in “Boris 
Godounoff,” twice in ‘Mefistofele” and 
twice in “Don Carlos.” 

At Wednesday’s performance he fol- 
lowed the precedent he set at the earlier 
representation of “Don Carlos” and re- 
peated the latter part of the third-act 
Soliloquy, although the applause could 
be described as very hearty rather than 
overwhelming. Whatever the artistic sin 
of this concession to the groundlings, the 
air was beautifully sung, much of it 
pianissimo. The Russian bass was again 
a King Philip vivid and powerful, both 
in action and vocal effect. 

The cast otherwise was virtually the 
same as at the earlier performance, in- 
cluding Frances Peralta, Jeanne Gordon, 
Marie Sundelius, Giovanni Martinelli and 
Giuseppe de Luca, the last named again 
singing the air, “Per mi guinto,” very 
beautifully. Mr. Papi, who conducted, let 
Mr. Chaliapin have his way with his 
music, and took with alacrity the cue 
from the bass to repeat the sea 





The First ‘“‘Bohéme’”’ 


A benefit ‘““Bohéme” on Thursday after- 
noon, with the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Hospital and House of Rest for Con- 
sumptives as the beneficiary, was the 
first performance the popular Puccini 
work has been accorded this season. The 
audience could scarcely have been a larger 
one. Lucrezia Bori was a Mimi of much 
personal charm, skill in acting and beauty 
of tone. Mr. Gigli sang with a voice 
richer, mellower and fuller than in former 
appearances as Rodolfo. The Musetta 
was Yvonne D’Arle, who first appeared 
in the part last season, and she quarreled 
vivaciously with a somewhat unfamiliar 
but very resonant Marcello, Guiseppe 
Danise. Adamo Didur made a personality 


of Schaunard and José Mardones sang. 


richly and well as Colline. Others ap- 

pearing were Pietro Audisio, Pompilio 

Malatesta, and Vincenzo Reschiglian. 
.. 3. 


Mr. Papi conducted. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE for 1922 


Edited by SAC Sad 


PRICE $2.00 


Bound in Linen cloth, 306 pages 


@ You will need a copy of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE for 1922, whether you are musician, music 
lover or musical manager. 


@ It is the only comprehensive GUIDE to the musi- 
cal activities of the United States. 


@ In addition to the extensive listings of the musical 
resources of cities the GUIDE contains valuable infor- 
mative articles for guidance of managers, local clubs, 
teachers, students, universities, supervisors, etc. 


@ All the musical information you desire to know 
concerning thousands of American cities and 


Order your copy of 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 


or of your music-store or book-dealer 


“Tristan und Isolde’’ 


In the repetition of “Tristan und 
Isolde,” on Dec. 15, Jeanne Gordon re- 
sumed the réle of Brangdne, and Gustav 
Schiitzendorf appeared as Kurwenal. 
Otherwise the cast was as in the first 
performance, Margaret Matzenauer, Curt 
Taucher, and Paul Bender filling the 
chief réles. Mr. Schiitzendorf sang well, 
though not powerfully, and was suffi- 
ciently commanding in appearance. His 
share of the last act was decidedly con- 
vincing. Miss Gordon was adequately 
dramatic as Brangdéne. Mr. Bodanzky 





again conducted. P. J. N. 
“Ernani’’ Redivivus 
“Ernani,” one of the early Verdi 


operas which refuses to stay buried, as- 
serted its still considerable vitality Sat- 
urday afternoon, when its first perform- 
ance this season served to bring back to 
Metropolitan audiences Titta Ruffo and 
Rosa Ponselle. The former, for whom 
“Ernani” was revived last season, but 
who appeared in it but once, sang his 
music with more of freedom than when 
he last essayed it, and made many mo- 
ments of it effective through the use of 
his unique and powerful voice. That he 
did not dispense high tones with his 
wonted lavishness of a few seasons ago 
(the optional high A Natural in the “O 
sommo Carlé” ensemble failed to tempt 
him) was of small consequence, and 
clamorous enthusiasm reigned behind the 
rail where the standees were foregath- 
ered to shout their bravos. Miss Pon- 
selle, who looked many pounds less 
weighty than last season, sang much of 
Elvira’s music superbly, both in dramatic 
scenes calling for tonal power and in 
florid airs which demand flexibility, such 
as “Ernani, Involami.” 

Other leading members of the cast were 
Giovanni Martinelli, an altogether vigor- 
ous and vocally unsparing bandit chief- 
tain, and José Mardones, a roundly reso- 
nant Don Silva. Small parts were in- 
trusted to Grace Antony, Angelo Bada 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian. Rosina Galli, 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio and the ballet corps 
danced prettily in the last act to music 
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assembled from other Verdi operas. Mr. 
Papi conducted. The music, though it 
betrays its age in every bar, and: suffers 
from being wedded to a plot that creaks 
unmercifully, still reveals more of 
melodic inspiration in one scene than 
some celebrated modern composers have 
been able to summon to their aid in en- 
tire operas. 





A Popular “Carmen” 


“Carmen” was given at the popular 
Saturday night performance on Dec. 16, 
with Florence Easton again the Mérimée- 
Bizet heroine. It was a performance of 
high quality throughout and especial in- 
terest centered in the first appearance 
here of Edward Johnson as José. Mr. 
Johnson made the part a more or less 
naive one and built up his characteriza- 
tion with finesse. His struggle against 
the seductions of Carmen in the first act 
was admirable and the final scene he 
acted with a dignity not usually given it. 
It was whispered around the opera house 
that Mr. Johnson had never met either 
Miss Easton or Miss Mario until they 
appeared on the stage at this perform- 
ance. If this is true, it may have ac- 
counted in a measure for the unusual 
spontaneity of the action all the evening. 
The tenor’s singing was very beautiful 
at all times and after the “Flower Song” 
he was accorded an ovation which, how- 
ever, he was artist enough not to ac- 
knowledge until the end of the act. 

Miss Easton’s Carmen exhibited all 
the features of carefully throught-out 
“business” and was dramatically con- 
sistent and vocally fine. Miss Mario sang 
her duet with Mr. Johnson and her aria 
in the third act with exquisite tone. She 
also has obvious gifts for characterization 
and her appearances in other réles will 
be awaited with interest. Mr. De Luca 
did all that can be done with Escamillo, 
which is to sing the part well. The re- 
maining réles were assumed by Char- 
lotte Ryan, Marion Telva, Paolo Ananian, 
George Meader, Louis D’Angelo and 
Vincenzo Reschiglian. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted. A word should be said about 
the new stage business for which Mr. 
Wymetal is probably responsible. Mr. De 
Luca, in singing the second verse of his 
aria, stood on the table and the girls and 
men of the chorus sat around on the floor 
to listen, a simple but effective bit. In 
the smuggler scene the curtain rose on an 
empty stage and the chorus sang off- 
stage, coming nearer and nearer and 
finally entering with their contraband 
goods. This is just the sort of thing the 
Metropolitan production has needed for 
some time and gratitude is in order that 
it has come! J.A.H 





Spalding at Sunday Concert 


The Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan enlisted the services of four 
of the company’s artists and the orches- 
tra, and also presented Albert Spalding, 
the American violinist, in Bruch’s “Scotch 
Fantaisie” and a group of smaller num- 
bers. Mr. Spalding played with an art 
both vivid and refined, achieving tech- 
nical feats with an utter absence of 
ostentation and investing cantilena pas- 
sages with a tone rich and sweet. His 
intonation was infallibly just, both in the 
Bruch work and in his other numbers, 
which included his own “Alabama,” an 
arrangement of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, 
the Lark,” and a Sarasate Tarantelle. 
The Metropolitan soloists were Queena 
Mario, a new member of the organization, 
whose chiming light voice had charm of 
tone and ease of delivery in the “Travi- 
ata” air, “Ah, fors’ é lui’; Jeanne Gor- 
don, who gave the favorite, “O Don 
Fatale,” from “Don Carlos,” with beauty 
of voice; Mario Chamlee, whose fine tenor 
found congenial material in “M’Appari”’ 
from “Marta,” and Gustav Schiitzendorf, 
who brought vocal authority to the 


“Evening Star” Ode from “Tan: 
There were numerous encor 
Bamboschek led the orchestra i; 
numbers, as well as in the Bry 
taisie and in accompaniments 
singers. 
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sense, was hardly apparent in t| 


ambitious works. These, with dro. . | re 
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and minor cadences, at moments , , ded 
not unlike the agitato effects with whic, 
the old-time motion picture piani.: jo». 
alded the entrance of the venge!)! y., 
man. Mme. Helena sang, with a \o)\). 
nous voice of considerable rane. 3, 
“Inca Love Hymn” that might ide 
novelty on the average recital program 
The numbers assigned to the co joni) 
period in Peru’s history included « sono 
by Revoredo. R. M K. ” 





Vladimir Rosing, Dec. 16 


Though Vladimir Rosing may never 
be held up to aspiring young voca| 
students as a model of voice prodye 
tion, his highly individual interpreta. 
tive methods have acquired for him a 
distinct following in this country, as 
they did in London. The audience whieh 
heard his first New York recital this 
season in Aeolian Hall Saturday even. 
ing responded more than enthusiastically 
to his sometimes whip-cracking and of- 
ten anguished delivery of his Russiap 
songs, and was almost equally appro- 
bative of many excursions into falset to, 
which he, like other Russian tenor 
spins out to lengths that would soon 
exhaust the breath of a singer using the 
true pianissimo. His smoothest and 
most grateful singing was in numbers 
in which he employed the half-voice, such 
as Cui’s “Romance” and _ Arensky’s 
“Serf’s Cradle Song.” When he applied 
power, the peculiarities of a vocal tech- 
nique all his own: were emphasized. 
There was much vividness of its kind in 
his delivery of such numbers as Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Savichna” and “Death’s Lul- 
laby,” and there was humor, also of its 
kind, in Dargomijzky’s “The Miller” and 
Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea,” the 
latter two given as encores. To songs 
of this character he imparted a definite 
atmosphere. As was to be expected, he 
was less happy in music such as Schu- 
mann’s “Ich Grolle Nicht” and Grieg’s 
“A Dream.” One of his numbers was 
an arrangement of a Chopin Etude, that 
in E Major, Op. 10, No. 3. A group of 
songs in English concluded the program. 
Various numbers were explained by the 
recitalist before his delivery of them. 
Carl Deis played altogether admirable 
accompaniments. QO. T 





Evelyn Levin, Dec. 16 


Evelyn Levin, a young violinist still 
in her teens and said to be a recent 
product of the Auer school, made her 
début on Saturday evening with a re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall. In her playing 
of a program that included Handel’s So- 
nata in D, the Vieuxtemps Concerto in 
A Minor and shorter numbers by Grasse, 
Achron, Sarasate and others, the — 
comer gave evidences of good train1! 
in tone production and technique gen 
ally, the salient characteristic of 
playing being a certain dexterity and 
ease in coping with mechanical difficul- 
ties, though there were many inaccura- 
cies, and her tone, while of pleasing qu: al- 
ity, was small and limited in color. Her 
intonation was frequently faulty, a te? 
dency to sharp being more in ns 
than the more common failing of play!" 
below pitch. Smoothness of style, ra‘ thet 
than temperamental fervor, marked he! 
performance throughout. H. 
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CECELIA GUIDER 


Soprano 


First New York Recital of Season 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Thursday Evening, February 15, 1923 
Management: J. J. GUIDER, 1947 Broadway, New York 
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calvé-Gerardy, Dec. 17 


A joint-recital by Emma Calvé and 
Gerardy, cellist, attracted admirers 


Jean : 

of both artists to the Hippodrome last 
Sunday evening, although the clientéle 
which throngs the so-called “popular” 
events was to some extent missing. The 
supero art which Mme. Calvé still com- 


mands could hardly have been disclosed 
to better advantage. The honored singer 
seemed in excellent voice, and in num- 
pers which ranged from the lyrical to 
the profoundly dramatic delighted her 
auditors. She sang the second act scena 
from “Faust” beginning with the recita- 
tive and “Ballad of the King of Thule” 
and ending with the last scintillant trill 
of the “Jewel” Song most successfully, 
despite a certain loss of flexibility in the 
yoice. Gesture and facial expression 
added eloquence to numbers including 
the inevitable Habanera from “Carmen,” 
a Seguedilla by de Falla and Dvorak’s 
“Chanson Bohéme.” Most impressive of 
all were the interpretations of dramatic 
numbers such as Berlioz’s “Le Captive.” 
Mr. Gerardy played with a large tone 
and fine virtuosity a Sonata by Boc- 
cherini, Boellman’s “Variations Sym- 
phoniques” and numbers by Schumann 
and Davidoff. Many encores were added 
by both artists. Yvonne Dienne, accom- 
panist to Mme. Calvé, opened the pro- 
gram with a group of piano solos. Mi- 
chael Raucheisen was at the piano for 
Mr. Gerardy. R. M. K. 


Bach Program, Dec. 17 


Alexander Siloti, pianist; Paul Kochan- 
ski, violinist, and Georges Barrére, flaut- 
ist, paid homage to Johann Sebastian 


Bach at Aeolian Hall; Sunday afternoon, 
by playing an altogether refreshing pro- 
gram devoted to the sonatas of that ever- 
youthful ancient. The consortium was 
one worthy of the music, and so vital 
did the sonatas seem, hoary as they are, 
that there was scarcely a trace of tedium 
in listening to four of them in an after- 
noon. Mr. Siloti’s experienced hand was 
evident not only in the performance of all 
four, but in the revision of them for 
modern usage. The program consisted 
of two sonatas for piano and cembalo, 
No. 3, E Major, and No. 5, F Minor, 
adapted to the purposes of the piano by 
Mr. Siloti; the Sixth Sonata, in E, for 
flute and clavier, and the G Major 
Sonata for piano, clavier, flute and violin 
in both of which the figured bass had 
been harmonized by the pianist. Whether 
these revisions or harmonizations pre- 
served unaltered the composer’s intent 
can be left to those who haggle over such 
details. The one fact to be recorded was 
that, in spite of some weightiness in the 
plano part, the results achieved were 
altogether musical, the ensemble being 
always smoothly unified and the indi- 
vidual line of each instrument invested 
with beauty of tone. Mr. Barrére’s ex- 
quisite flute-playing was such as to make 
one wonder what manner of virtuoso 
Bach wrote for, in days when the mechan- 
ism of the instrument was not what it is 
to-day. Mr. Kochanski, too, sang the 
versations of Bach’s violin music with 
the art that conceals art. O. T 





Diet Kitchen Benefit, Dec. 17 


Three concert celebrities united their 
gifts in the twentieth annual benefit pro- 
gram of the New York Diet Kitchen As- 
sociation, given in Carnegie Hall, Sun- 
day afternoon. Sigrid Onegin, contralto 
of the Metropolitan, was heard in songs, 
Harold Bauer in piano solos, and Felix 
Salmond in numbers for ’cello. Michael 
Rauscheisen played accompaniments for 
Mme. Onegin and Walter Golde assisted 
Mr. Salmond. The program was begun 
with a finely poised and rich-toned per- 
formance of Brahms’ F Major Sonata 
by Mr. Salmond and Mr. Bauer, the latter 
making his first New York appearance 
this season. Mme. Onegin then delighted 
the audience by her singing of two classic 
Italian airs, Marcello’s “Il mio bel 
Fuoco” and Paisello’s “Che vuol la Zinga- 
rella,” to which she added an encore 
number. Mr. Bauer’s beautiful tone and 
varied art found altogether satisfying 
expression in Schumann’s “Papillons” 
and Chopin’s C Sharp Minor Scherzo. 
Mr. Salmond followed with a group that 
included an old Irish melody, a Glazoun- 
off Serenade and Frank Bridge’s “Mel- 
odie,” dedicated to him. Mme. Onegin 
closed the afternoon with Brahms and 
Wolf songs, delivered with thrilling 


power and tones of sumptuous ——~ 
B. B. 





French American String Quartet Opens 
Series 


Maurice Ravel’s Sonata for Piano and 
Violin had its first performance in New 
York on Friday afternoon, Dec. 15, at 
the opening program of a series of sub- 
scription concerts given by the French 
American String Quartet—Gustave Tin- 
lot, Saul Sharrow, Rebe Johnson and 
Paul Kefer. The concert was given at 
the York Club with Mrs. Henry P. 
Loomis acting as hostess. The new Rave 
composition was played by Mr. Tinlot, 
violinist, and Mr. Kefer, pianist. It was 
well received and proved to be one of the 
most interesting of the composers later 
works. The playing of Mr. Tinlot and 
Mr. Kefer was admirable throughout 
and manifested a fine understanding 
of Ravel’s music. The ensemble played 
Quartets of Haydn and Borodine with 
true artistry. The second concert in the 
series is scheduled for Jan. 12, when the 
assisting artists will be Darius Milhaud 
and E. Robert Schmitz. 





Interpretative Recital by Ruth Doing 
Dancers 


The Ruth Doing Dancers gave a reci- 
tal at the Broadhurst Theater Sunday 
afternoon, Dee. 10, interpreting music 
by Gluck,’ Brahms, Schumann, Ravel, 
Debussy and others. Ravel’s “Nobles et 
Sentimentales” was probably the most 
artistic number. Bright places on the 
program were the solo dances by Doris 
Canfield. She was received very enthusi- 
astically after her skilful interpretation 
of Debussy’s “Golliwogg’s Cake Walk.” 
Miss Doing appeared in three solo dances 
and was cordially greeted. Her numbers 
were Schumann’s “Aufschwung,” a Pre- 
lude by Scriabine and Debussy’s “Dance 
de Puck.” A solo number by Rosalie 
Schladermundt was heartily applauded. 
The dancers were assisted at the piano 
by Olga Mendoza, who played ~——e- 





—— 


University of Pennsylvania Musical 
Organizations Active 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 16.— The 
musical life of the city has been in- 
creased materially this season by the 
activities of the various organizations 


ol the University of Pennsylvania. The 
Music Club, which consists of the Glee 
Club and the University Orchestra, gave 
4 concert in the Academy of Music re- 
‘ently, and will be joined by Princeton 
musiclans in another concert in January. 
The Glee Club is composed of 140 sing- 
rs, under the direction of Dr. H. Alex- 
ander Matthews, and the Orchestra has 
ninety members, led by Richard L. 
Weaver. The Glee Club will be one of 
the participants in the Intercollegiate 
Abe to be held in New York in 


.) 





Harvard Musical Association Presents 
Quartet and Assisting Artists 


. boston, Dec. 17.—The Constellation 
String Quartet, the members of which 
rh Walter E. Loud and Frank L. Mac- 
“onald, violins; Joseph Boetje, viola, and 

r. Webster, ’cello, was heard in an in- 


resting program of chamber music 


under auspices of the Harvard Musical 
Association, on Dec. 8. The assisting art- 
ists were Henry Levine, pianist; Walter 
Smith, trumpet, and Albert Haines, 
double bass. The program included Schu- 
bert’s “Trout” Quintet, Ippolitoff-Ivan- 
off’s Intermezzo and Scherzo “Humor- 
istique” for string quartet, and Saint- 
Saéns’ Septuor for two violins, viola, 
‘cello, double bass, trumpet and piano. 
W. J. PARKER. 


with Cul- 





Remington Signs 
bertsons 


Pierre Remington, bass, now or tour 
with the Hinshaw “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
Company, has made arrangements to ap- 
pear in concert and oratorio under the 
management of Harry and Arthur Cul- 
bertson after April 15. Mr. Remington 
is known in many cities of the country 
through his appearances in concert and 
with the Hinshaw Company. 


Pierre 





Mary Mellish Active in Concert 


Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has been active in the 
recital field, in addition to increased 
work at the opera, since the opening of 
her season with a recital in Garden City, 


L. I. Among her engagements have 
been two appearances in Lincoln, Neb., 
one each in Mexieo, Mo., and Boston, 
and as soloist with the New York City 
Symphony under Dirk Foch. 


FLONZALEYS PLAY 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Rachmaninoff and Richard 
Hale Heard in Recitals— 
Club and College Programs 


By Pauline Schellschmidt 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 17.— The 
Flonzaley Quartet gave a program of 
chamber music before members of the 
Indianapolis Mannerchor on the after- 
noon of Dec. 10. Brahms’ Quartet in A 
Minor, Beethoven’s Quartet in E Minor, 
Op. 59, No. 2, and a Quartet by Arnold 
Bax were played. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was heard in 
recital at the Murat Theater on the 


afternoon of Dec. 10. A brilliant pro- 
gram included a group of Chopin works 
and numbers by Liszt, Weber, Moszkow- 
ski and the artist himself. 

Richard Hale, baritone, was presented 
in recital by the Matinée Musicale Club 
at the same theater on the afternoon of 
Dec. 8. The artist was in good voice and 
interpreted a program of Italian, French, 
German and English songs, with Mrs. 
Arthur Monninger as accompanist. 

A’ program by members of the same 
organization was given at the Masonic 
Temple on the afternoon of Dec. 6. The 
artists heard were Ruth Parry, Isabel! 
Parry, Mrs. Louise George, Mrs. Robert 
Bonner, Norma Mueller, Mrs. F. Eden 
Harter and Yuba Wilhite. The Lincoln 
Trio also participated in the program. 

The College of Music and Fine Arts 
in two recitals at the Riley Library pre- 
sented Harlow Fenn Dean, basso-can- 
tante, with Hazel Heilliger as accompa- 
nist, and Willoughby Boughton, pianist. 











Richard Crooks to Sing in Boston with 
Handel and Haydn Society 
Richard Crooks, tenor, who appeared 
as soloist with the Rubinstein Club at 
the Waldorf Astoria, New York, on Dec. 
5, has been engaged by the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston for a perform- 
ance of Gounod’s “Redemption” at Sym- 
phony Hall in that city on April 1. Mr. 
Crooks is a newcomer in the concert field 
and has been meeting with steadily in- 
creasing interest in his activities. So 
far this season he has sung in Trenton, 
N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y., with the Orpheus 
Club; with the Rubinstein Club and at a 
concert at the Hotel Plaza. He has also 
appeared as soloist with the New York 
Symphony, twice in New York and in 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Rochester. On Dec. 31 he will ap- 
pear again in New York as soloist with 
the New York Symphony. He has been 
engaged for a performance of “The Mes- 
siah” at Port Chester, N. Y., on Jan. 4. 





Josef Stransky will lead his men of 
the New York Philharmonic in an_all- 
Wagner concert at the Metropolitan 
Onera House on the afternoon of Dec. 24. 


REINER CONDUCTS 
DEBUSSY’S ‘‘IBERIA’”’ 


Cortot Soloist with Symphony 
in Cincinnati—Recital 
By Raehmaninoff 


By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, Dec. 16.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony drew an immense audience at 
its latest pair of afternoon and evening 
concerts, at which the same program was 
performed. Alfred Cortot, pianist, was 
the soloist in Saint-Saéns’ Fourth Con- 
certo. Splendid conducting by Fritz 
Reiner marked a program which included 
Debussy’s “Iberia” and the “Pathétique” 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky. The sym- 
phony received great applause, and Mr. 
Cortot showed himself a fine musician 
in his playing of the concerto. 

_Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a piano re- 

cital before a large audience on Dee. 8. 
The artist pleased his hearers with a 
comprehensive program, and was _ re- 
quired to play many encores, including 
one of his Preludes. 

The Orpheus Club, composed of 100 
male singers, gave its first concert of the 
season in the Emery auditorium, on Dec. 
7. The club was heard to advantage in 
numbers which included the club song, 
composed by Prower Symons, conductor. 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, was soloist, 





singing in clear voice and with fine 
enunciation. Charles Young was a good 
accompanist. 


Mrs. Joseph Ryan and Mrs. Leonard 
Freiberg were hostesses to the Women’s 
Musical Club, Mrs. Philip Werthner, 
president, at the home of Mrs. Ryan, on 
Dec. 6. A program of Christmas music 
was given. Two new members, Ilse Hueb- 
ner and Ottilie Reiniger, were welcomed 
into the club. 

The program of ensemble music, which 
was to have been given at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory on Dec. 4, was subjected 
to a last-moment change, owing to a con- 
flicting rehearsal of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. André Ribaupierre, violinist, and 
Jean Verd, pianist, substituted, giving a 
fine performance of the César Franck 
Sonata for violin and piano. Mr. Ribau- 
pierre played Lalo’s “Symphonie Espag- 
nole,” with Mr. Verd at the piano. 

The Matinée Musical Club gave its sec- 
ond concert before about 1000 women 
auditors, at the Hotel Sinton, on Dec. 12. 
The program consisted of songs by Alma 
Beck, formerly resident here, and num- 
bers by Irene Carter-Ganzel, pianist, and 
Ruth Morris, violinist. 





Ponselle Closes Concert Tour 


Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, brought her tour to a 
close with a concert in New Britain, 
Conn., on the afternoon of Dec. 10. At 
the. conclusion of her season at the 
Metropolitan, the soprano will make her 
first tour of the Pacific Coast. 





Jeanne Gordon Under New Management 


Jeanne Gordon, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will appear next 
season in concert under the direction of 
National Concerts, Inc. A tour is being 
arranged for her before and after the 
close of the opera season at the Metro- 
politan. 
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CHANGE WORCESTER FESTIVAL POLICY 





Precedence for Choral Works 
Advocated—Ruffo, Cortot 
and Thibaud Heard 


By Tyra Lundberg Fuller 


WORCESTER, MAss., Dec. 16.—A _ re- 
arrangement of the distribution of funds 
of the 1923 Worcester Music Festival 
was recommended by Arthur J. Bassett, 
president of the Worcester County Mu- 
sical Association at its annual meeting 
on Dec. 7. “Our custom of spending a 


very large amount of money for a single 
singer who appears at the Friday even- 
ing concert, is basically wrong,” declared 
Mr. Bassett. “The primary object of 
the Festival is to perform to the best 
advantage choral masterpieces, and in 
order to do this it is imperative that we 
obtain the best singers possible. If we 
spend, as we have done, so much money 
on a singer who takes no part in the 
choral work, thereby making it necessary 
to economize where the money properly 
should be spent, we are not sincere in 
our efforts to make the Worcester Fes- 
tival pre-eminent.” 

Mr. Bassett explains that he would 
not advocate the spending of a smaller 
total sum for artists, but a larger, if 
possible. But he would distribute it in 
such a way as to strengthen the casts 
for the choral works and “at the same 
time make it possible to give a Friday 
evening concert that would in no way 
disappoint the musically discerning.” 
The Friday evening concert is the clos- 
ing event of the Festival, and is popu- 
larly known as “Artists’ night.” 

The third concert of the Steinert series 
was given by Titta Ruffo, baritone of 
the Metropolitan, assisted by Yvonne 
D’Arle, soprano, and Albert Sciaretti, 
pianist and accompanist, in Mechanics’ 
Hall on Nov. 20. The singers were re- 
called repeatedly to give encores that 
virtually doubled the program. 

Splendid artistry marked the recital 
by Alfred Cortot, pianist, and Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, who appeared on 
Nov. 28, in the fourth event of the series. 
Both were received with enthusiasm. 

The Russian Grand Opera Company, 
Leo Feodoroff, director, fulfilled a three- 
day engagement in Worcester, beginning 
Nov. 30. Audiences at the four per- 
formances given, while not as large as 
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the merit of the works deserved, were 
highly appreciative. The singing in the 
ensembles was excellent, and the artists 
gave vital interpretations of their rdéles. 
The works presented were “Boris Go- 
dounoff” by Moussorgsky; “The Snow 
Maiden” by Rimsky-Korsakoff; Rubin- 
stein’s “The Demon” and Halévy’s “La 
Juive.” The performances were given 
at the Worcester Theater. A return en- 
gagement by the company would assur- 
edly be welcome. 

Sunday afternoon concerts have been 
resumed at the Worcester Art Museum. 
Several hundred auditors attended the 
opening program last Sunday, when de- 
lightful numbers were given by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Ensemble, under Albert 
Sand. The wide appeal which this form 
of chamber music holds for Worcester 
auditors was proved to the satisfaction 
of the museum directors by the enthusi- 
asm of the throng of listeners that filled 
every available space in the galleries 
and corridors of the building. 

Before members 
Women’s Club and their friends last 
week, Havrah Hubbard of Boston ap- 
peared under the direction of the music 
committee, Mrs. Paul H. Wilson, chair- 
man. Mr. Hubbard was ably assisted 
by Edgar Bowman, pianist, in “opera- 
logues” on “Pagliacci” and “Hansel and 
Gretel.” 


TOLEDO SYMPHONY PLAYS 


Heard in Second of Sunday Programs— 
Morini in Recital 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Dec. 16.—The Toledo 
Symphony eave the second concert of 
their series in Keith’s Theater, on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 26. The assisting 
artist was Marcus Kellerman, baritone. 
Lewis H. Clement conducted. The or- 
chestra’s chief number was a Mozart 
Symphony in G Minor. Among the 
songs Mr. Kellerman sang was “A Clear 
Midnight,” by Lynnel Reed of this city, 
which made such an excellent impression 
that it had to be repeated. Mrs. Mary 
Willing Megley accompanied Mr. Keller- 
man. 

Erika Morini, violinist, appeared as 
one of the numbers on the Civic Music 
League Course in the Coliseum, on Fri- 
day of last week. A large and decidedly 
enthusiastic audience applauded her, Her 
accompanist was Carl Lamson. 

I. H. HARDER. 











QUINCY, ILL. 


Dec. 16.—The Flonzaley Quartet ap- 
peared at Quincy College on Nov. 24. 
The Quincy Music Club held its first 
meeting on Nov. 20. The program was 
given by some of the best talent of the 
club. Mrs. W. S. Johnson read a paper 
on the beginnings of music. Mrs. P. E. 
Ellsworth, contralto, sang two groups of 
songs, an aria from Gluck’s “Orpheus” 
and three Negro spirituals by Burleigh. 
Frances Eldred, pianist, played Liszt’s 
Etude in F Minor and a Caprice-Bur- 
lesque by Gabrilowitsch. A Trio in D 
Minor by Mendelsschn was played by 
Mrs. W. S. Johnson, pianist; Paul Mor- 
rison, ’cellist, and Richard Hess, violinist. 

LULY M. FELT. 





DETROIT, MICH, 


Dec. 16.—Helen Henschel Morris, pian- 
ist, returned recently from a summer in 
Europe, where she went to continue her 
studies with Artur Schnabel. Miss Mor- 
ris appeared in the ship’s concert on the 
return voyage, playing a number of 
solos and acting as accompanist for Kurt 
Taucher, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera. The pianist is scheduled for a 
series of concerts this season. 





NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Dec. 19.—Marie Condé, soprano, was 
the soloist at the New Century Club guest 
night, on Dec. 5, at the Town Hall, when 
she sang an aria from “The Magic Flute” 
and a group of songs. Miss Wilm, her ac- 
companist, played an Arabesque by De- 
bussy. MABEL FRISWELL. 





SEDALIA, MO. 


Dec. 16.—A musicale was given by 
the Elks at their clubrooms on Dec. 8, 


of the Worcester 


winter social festivities. Mrs. E. F. 
Yancey had charge of the program, 
which opened with Schubert’s “March 
Militaire” with piano and string octet, 
including Mrs. C. C. Evans, Mrs. W. B. 
Hert, Mrs. S. Pritchard, Rebecca 
Bapple, Mrs. W. D. Steele, Jr., Mildred 
Kraemer, Clara Bardwell, and Flora 
Kuhn. lLatonia Barnett and Florence 
Butterworth were the vocal soloists; 
Mrs. W. D. Steele, Jr., violinist; W. D. 
Steele, Jr., flautist; Mrs. Harvey Brim- 
mer, reader; Florence Morseman and 
Fay Parrin, accompanists. A _ special 
feature was a solo dance by Alreta 
Payne. 





Marcus Kellerman Sings with Orchestra 
in Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH., Dec. 16.—Marcus Kel- 
lerman, baritone and teacher at the De- 
troit Conservatory of Music, has been 
heard several times recently as soloist 
with the Capitol Orchestra and also as 
soloist with the Toledo Sypmhony. He 
is also the director of the Detroit Light 
Opera Company, which is planning a 
number of productions this season. Mr. 
Kellerman is devoting most of his time 
to teaching, but plans to sing exten- 
sively in concert next season. 





Mozart Opera Heard in Columbus 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 16.—Local mu- 
sic lovers are grateful to William Wylie 
for bringing William Wade Hinshaw’s 
production of Mozart’s opera, “Cosi fan 
Tutte,” to Memorial Hall on Thursday 
of last week. The work is of such mu- 
sical beauty, and was so charmingly 
performed that only words of warmest 
praise were heard for it. That it was 
presented in English gave special de- 
light. The leading réle was delightfully 
sung by Irene Williams; and Kathleen 
Bibb, Lillian Palmer, Leo de Heirapolis 
and Pierre Remington completed an ex- 
cellent cast. Stewart Ross was an effi- 


cient conductor-pianist. 
ELLA MAY SMITH. 





Beatrice McCue Sings in Miami 


MIAMI, FLA., Dec. 16.—Beatrice Mc- 
Cue, contralto, assisted by Edna Burn- 
side, contralto, gave a recital at the 
Miami Conservatory on the afternoon 
of Dec. 10. A large audience heara 
Miss McCue in a program of French, 
German and English songs, including 
numbers by A. Walter Kramer, Vander- 
pool, Homer, Mana-Zucca and di Nogero. 





New Band Plays in Terre Haute 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Dec. 16.—The 
initial concert in the course of popular- 
priced Sunday afternoon concerts spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce 
presented the new Chamber of Commerce 
Band of thirty-six, Harry Stanton, con- 
ductor, on Dec. 8. The band proved the 
best the city has ever had and gives 
promise of being a most valuable asset 
to local musical forces. The soloists 
were Edwina Munger, soprano; Mrs. 
George Jacob, pianist; George Jacob, 
violinist; Lilyan Braden and Mrs. George 
Jacob, accompanists. Eugenie De Cour- 
sey Hubbard, pianist, gave the Forum 
recital the same evening. Alexander 
Gunn, pianist, and Penelope Davies, so- 
prano, spent last week in the city demon- 
strating the Ampico. Recitals were 
given at Saint Mary, Garfield High 
School and the First M. E. Church. Mr. 
Gunn played a MacDowell group and 
numbers by Chopin and modern com- 
posers. Chopin Preludes and Dett’s 
Juba Dance were played in conjunction 
with the Ampico. “Miss Davies sang 
modern songs and an aria from “Héro- 
diade,” accompanied by the Ampico. 





JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Dec. 16.—Evelyn Scotney, soprano, 
assisted by Maximilian Rose, violinist, 
and Elvin Schmitt pianist, anpeared on 
Dec. 1 in the Methodist Brotherhood 
Concert Series. Each of these artists 
was cordially received. The Congrega- 
tional Men’s Club has also organized a 
concert series, and under its auspices 
Harry L. V ibbard, director of the organ 
department of Syracuse University, gave 
an organ recital on Dec. 6. 


Charles Hargreaves, .tenor, | 
at a musicale given by the Mis 
at the Astor Hotel on Dec. | 


cently appeared in recital at P W be 
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CANCEL CANTON SERIES 
AFTER FORTY SEASONS 


Hes: Cadman and Princess Tsianina— 
‘Operalogues,” Choral and Band 
Programs Given 

( \NTON, OHIO, Dec. 16.—The People’s 
Mu-'cal Course, which has been an in- 
tion of Canton for forty years, un- 
he management of the Y. M. C. A.., 
George Lundy and Leonard Cool, 


dir.ctors, has been permanently discon- 
tinved owing to lack of patronage. All 
efforts to promote the sale of tickets 
ed futile, only two-thirds of the re- 


pr , 
quired amount being sold. Canton has 
lost a valuable music series, one which 


was within the reach of everyone, the 
course of eight or more numbers costing 
only $1.50 admission. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer 
and pianist, assisted by Princess Tsia- 
nina, vocalist, was heard in a program 
at the home of Mrs. W. C. Laiblin at 
Congress Lake last-Monday. The pro- 
gram included several of Mr. Cadman’s 
compositions. 

Edgar Bowman, pianist, and Havrah 
Hubbard presented in the High School 
auditorium “operalogues” on “Pagliacci” 
and “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame.” 

The Royal Welch Singers were heard 
at the High School auditorium on Dec. 
4, Among the soloists was D. Edgar 
Davies, baritone. The proceeds went to 
the High School Band. 

The Irish Regiment Band, J. Andrew 
Wiggins, conductor, appeared at the City 
Auditorium on the same evening. Bea- 
trice O’Leary, Jean McNaughton and 
John Trenholm were the outstanding 
artists. 

Homer Rodeheaver, choir director for 
Billy Sunday, with his sister Ruth and 
Ruth Miller as co-artists, was heard in a 
concert at the First United Brethren 
Church before a large and enthusiastic 
audience on Dec. 3. 

Olive Kiehl, organist, assisted by Ray 
Clewell, gave an elaborate program on 
the same evening. At the First Brethren 
Church and Trinity Reformed Church, 
programs were given, Mrs. Ira B. Pen- 
niman, organist, officiating at the latter 
services. 

A complimentary concert was given at 
the City Auditorium by the Canton Lodge 
of Moose, presenting five girl soloists, 
from Mooseheart, on Dec. 3. 

Pupils of Grace Doll, piano teacher, 
gave a recital at her home Friday eve- 
ning. 

The Rialto club orchestra, Smalley’s 
orchestra, Moose Concert Party, St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Sunday School Orches- 
tra and Glee Club of Massillon, and Mrs. 
Arthur Stanley Taylor, Mrs. M. D. Mc- 
Carroll and Mrs: Grace Shoop, were 
heard in recent radio concerts. 


RALPH L. MYERS. 





Marguerite Volavy Ends Tour of Middle 
West 


Marguerite Volavy, pianist, has re- 
turned to New York from an extensive 
tour of the Middle West, where she was 
heard in a series of concerts with the 
Celeo reproducing piano. She appeared 
in the Sheldon Auditorium, St. Louis; in 
Liberty Hall, Fond du Lac; in the 
Knights of Columbus Auditorium and in 
Pabst Theater, Milwaukee; in the Gilger 
Theater, Norwalk, Ohio, and in three 
concerts in Chicago, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, the Hamilton Club and the 
Medinah Temple. Mme. Volavy’s pro- 
grams included three numbers by Cho- 
pin, Polonaise in A Flat, a Mazurka and 


the “Black Key” Study; Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of Wagner’s Isolde’s “Love-Death,” 
and the second piano part of the first 
movement of the Grieg Concerto, the 
solo part of which was played by the 
reproducing piano from a record made 
by Mme. Volavy. The pianist was as- 
sisted by Blanche Da Costa, soprano, who 
sang two groups of songs in English. 


SALVI IN CEDAR RAPIDS 





Harpist and Bonucci Heard in Recital— 
Organist Gives Program 

CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, Dec. 16.—Alberto 

Salvi, harpist, and Arturo Bonucci, 

’cellist, appeared here recently in recital 

in Sinclair Memorial Chapel, Coe Col- 


lege, before a large audience. It was the 
first recital in the college and community 
concert course. The audience was en- 
thusiastic in its approval of the playing 
of the two artists and demanded encores 
at the close of each of the six groups 
into which the program was divided. Mr. 
Salvi played numbers by Zabel, Poenitz, 
Grieg, Schiicker, Debussy, Chopin, Liszt, 
Schubert and Aptommas. Many of his 
numbers were his own transcription. 
Mr. Bonucci played a Bach number and 
one of his own compositions. He also 
played a number of pieces with Mr. 
Salvi, the Chopin E Flat Nocturne re- 
ceiving much applause. The playing of 
Mr. Salvi was full of imagination and 
color, while Mr. Bonucci possesses a 
sound technique and a rich, singing tone. 

Edward Rechlin, organist, who ap- 
peared here a year ago under the aus- 
pices of the Trinity Lutheran Church, 
was heard again recently under the same 
direction. His program consisted chiefly 
of music by Bach and Mendelssohn. A 
feature was an improvisation on a 
Lutheran choral. 





Hutcheson Will Play All-Chopin Program 

For the fourth in his series of five 
recitals of music by the great masters of 
piano literature, Ernest Hutcheson will 
present a Chopin program in Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 30. 
In selecting this program, which will 
open with the Fantaisie, Op. 49, Mr. 
Hutcheson has kept in view Chopin the 
creator of types, such as the Ballade, 
Prelude, Etude, Polonaise, Mazurka, the 
perfected Nocturne, and the expanded 
form of the Scherzo. For his last re- 
cital of the series Mr. Hutcheson will 
present an all-Liszt program. 
Macbeth Opens Concert Series in Twelve 

Cities 

Since the beginning of her season’s 
activities two months ago, Florence Mac- 
beth, coloratura soprano, has opened 
twelve concert series in twelve different 
cities in various parts of the United 
States. In McCook, Neb., and in Oro- 
ville, Cal., Miss Macbeth gave the citi- 
zens their first concert, and in both 
places many persons were turned away. 


TITUSVILLE, PA. 


Dec. 16.—Members of the Monday Eve- 
ning Musical Club, led by Mrs. Joseph 
Coleman, presented an interesting musi- 
cal program before the _ Titusville 
Women’s Club on Dec. 2. Major Olmes, 
violinist, and Fred Ingraham, pianist, 
both of Oil City, were heard in attrac- 
tive numbers. Cadman’s song cycle, 
“The Morning of the Year,” was sung 
by a quartet comprising Ruth Holtz, 
Mrs. Joseph Coleman, Rev. Albert 
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Broadhurst and Dr. E. Griffith of Mead- 
ville, with Henrietta Reimer as accom- 
panist. Mrs. Coleman was chairman of 
a program given by the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Presbyterian Church on 
Dec. 1, when the Negro’s contribution to 
music was discussed by Mrs. W. B. 
Griffin and Mrs. Harold C. Johns, and a 
group of spirituals was sung by Mrs. 
A. C. W. Smith and Mrs. Coleman. 
HELEN SINNING JOHNS. 


TORONTO HEARS “IOLANTHE” 





Local Opera Company Sings Gilbert and 
Sullivan Work 


TORONTO, CAN., Dec. 16.—The Savoy- 
ards Opera Company, organized two 
years ago for the presentation of Gilbert 
& Sullivan operas in this city, gave 
“Tolanthe” at the Royal Alexandra The- 
ater during the week of December 4 be- 
fore good sized audiences. The cast was 
as follows: Lord Chancellor, W. B. 
Curry; Lord Mountararat, Rupert Lu- 
cas; Lord Tolloler, Fred G. Rogers; Pri- 
vate Willis, A. G. Randall; Strephon, 
Ernest Morgan; Queen of the Fairies, 
Kate Jackson; Jolanthe, Jocelyn Clarke; 
Phyllis, Naomi Charlton Wedd; Leila 
and Celia, Constance Stewart and Ina 
Lockhart. The work of the principals 
was of a high order, and the chorus did 
some fine singing. Reginald Stewart 
was the conductor. 

A musicale was given under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Musical Club at the 
King Edward on Dec. 7. It marked the 
local début of Bertha Reviere, the Ameri- 
can soprano, who showed versatility of 
style in a wide range of pieces, and Leslie 
Taylor, a Canadian violinist who has 
studied with Leopold Auer. Both artists 
were recalled several times. 

Myrtle Webber, pianist, who studied 
with W. O. Forsyth, made her public ap- 
pearance at Foresters’ Hall on Dec. 7 be- 
fore a large audience of music lovers, 
whom she delighted with her varied pro- 
gram, which included two numbers by 
Mr. Forsyth, “The Winding Road” and 
“Light of the Summer Stars.” 

An enjoyable concert was given under 
the auspices of the Independent Order of 
Foresters at Massey Hall on Dec. 8. 
Those taking part included Agnes Adie, 
soprano; Myrtle Brown, soprano; Don- 
ald C. McGregor, baritone; Albert David, 
tenor; Charles Leslie, baritone; William 
Moore, tenor; Martha Hogg, accompan- 
ist; the Victoria Presbyterian Church 
Choir, under Albert David, and Pascoe’s 
Orchestra. Wm. J. BRYANS. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


Dec. 16.—Maurice Dumesnil, French 
pianist, and Margery Maxwell, soprano, 
were heard in a joint recital at the 
Orpheum Theater on Dec. 8, under the 
auspices of the State Teachers’ College. 
The pianist played numbers by Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Albeniz and Harold Henry, 
with beauty of tone. Miss Maxwell was 
heard in arias by Mozart, Puccini and 
Charpentier and songs in English. Both 
artists were enthusiastically received. 
Kathryn Foster played sympathetic ac- 
companiments. The December program 
of the Mankato Music Club was given by 
Louise and Elmer’ Schoettle, child 
pianists, who showed surprising ability. 





Edward Rechlin, organist who is on 
tour in the Middle West, has been heard 
recently by large audiences in Mil- 
waukee, Plymouth, Sheboygan and Osh- 
kosh, Wis. Several hundred persons 
were turned away from the concert in 
Milwaukee, where he has been re- 
engaged for two concerts next season. 


Schipa Adds Two Roles 
to His Répertoire for 
Chicago Opera Season 





© Lumere 


Tito Schipa, Tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association 


Tito Schipa, tenor, has just closed his 
first extensive concert tour in America 
and has rejoined the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation for the season. In addition to 
the réles in which he has appeared in the 
past, the tenor will add two new ones to 
his répertoire, singing Romeo in “Roméo 
et Juliette” with Galli-Curci, and Lionel 
in “Marta.” Since the beginning of his 
season, Mr. Schipa has appeared in many 
cities, everywhere receiving praise for 
his vocal and interpretative abilities. He 
has sung in Auburn, N. Y., Savannah, 
New Orleans, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, and in three concerts in Havana. 
in the Teatro Nacionale, where he was 
enthusiastically welcomed. In New Or- 
leans a second concert had to be ar- 
ranged, and Mr. Schipa was re-engaged 
for an appearance next fall. 





WICHITA, KAN.—A musical program 
by the piano, voice and expression de- 
partments of Fairmount College Con- 
servatory was given recently in the col- 
lege chapel. Those appearing on the 
program were: Lillian Bourman, Mrs. 
John Clark, Charlotte Neptune, Gwen- 
dolyn Kessler, Blanche Bickel, Gladys 
May, Camille Marshal, Margaret Motter, 
Alberta Pantle, Estelle Leichardt, Irene 
Howard, Alice Chaplin, Lessly Case, 
Ruby Williams, Idris Cahal, Gladys Mar- 
tin and Minnie Collier. Mrs. Jetta 
Campbell Stanley was heard in an inter- 
esting recital of American, French, Old 
Italian, English and German songs be- 
fore an audience of invited guests at the 
residence of R. D. W. Clapp. Mrs. Lu- 
cile Kells Briggs was the accompanist. 





Earle Tuckerman, New York baritone, 
sang “The Great Awakening” 
Walter Kramer, numbers by 
Burleigh, Reddick, O’Hara and Maley, 
and Gertrude Ross’ “A Round-up 
Lullaby,” for broadcasting by radio. He 
will use the last-named song on all his 
programs this season. 
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Salvation in Choral Singing 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

I was much impressed by the fine 
letter of F. Austin Lidbury in MusICcAL 
AMERICA Nov. 18, in which he says that 
choral competitions are in the main pro- 
ductive of much good, providing tech- 
nique does not stifle expression. Hark- 
ing back, too, to Kenneth S. Clark’s in- 
teresting article in your Fall Issue con- 
cerning choral singing being hampered 
by the lack of competent conductors, I 
think that our national tragedy is that 
there is not more of the instinctive in- 
dulgence in choral singing that charac- 
terizes the rural regions of northern 
England and Wales. 

The Bethlehem Bach Choir is men- 
tioned by Mr. Lidbury, and as I have 
some experience of the little Pennsyl- 
vania community where most members 
of this organization reside, I think I am 
fitted to analyze the advantages for 
choral music in just such a place. These 
singers, though most of them have sung 
in many annual performances of the 
Bach Mass in B Minor, and some indeed 
know their entire part by memory, de- 
vote one or more evenings each week 
throughout the year faithfully to rehear- 
sal. It constitutes almost a religious 
duty, so deeply rooted is the festival in 
old Moravian tradition. Therein, I be- 
lieve, is to be found the reason why, with 
all respect to organizations with so nota- 
ble a history as the Oratorio Society of 
New York, the ideal of choral singing 
naturally thrives best away from the 
distracting lure of metropolitan life. 

The conclusion I draw from this is 
that, given the inspiring leader, a per- 
sonality who can make the drudgery of 
repetition seem a pleasure and a privi- 
lege, the small community in America 
should yield the rare blossom of art cul- 
ture, instead of merely the rank vapors 
of motor gasoline, the jargon of local 
politics and the too often demoralizing 
flicker of the lurid motion-picture. 
Where are our leaders with an acquaint- 
ance with unhackneyed music for the 
voices that are fitted to blend in a 
chorus? 

Above all, I think the masses, so 
ealled, should be taught that the ideal 
of music is beauty, not stuffiness, bore- 
dom and the unintelligible. Let the lay- 
men have reiterated endlessly until they 
have learned it by note: Uninteresting 
music is music either badly written or 
badly performed. If ensemble music is 
made interesting, we shall develop in 
America at large both the love of music 
in itself and increasing examples of that 
most marvelous of polyphonic instru- 
ments, the well-trained and balanced 
chorus. JOHN FLETCHER MICHAELS. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 5, 1922. 





Uniforms for Singers 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Not so long ago three well-known 
women singers sang excerpts from the 
music of certain of Wagner’s operas, with 
a great symphony orchestra. Afterward, 
one of the singers, a charming lady, 
rueeting a man friend, asked him if he 
had attended the performance, and on 
being told he had, looked expectant. The 
man, being a brute, but not wholly proof 
against the demand for the expected, 
murmured his admiration for the singing, 
but rashly added something about his 
enjoyment having been diluted by the 
The fate 
of this untactful person need not be 
descanted upon; it is of no importance. 
What is important is that he was ruth- 
lessly brushing the lid of politeness from 


Teachers! 


a cauldron of discontent which is likely 
sooner or later to boil over. “Wanted— 
a uniform for singers,” is the slogan of a 
multitude of music lovers who are not at 
the same time milliners’ apprentices. In 
the case of men singers, of course, the 
uniform is provided, although it might 
be improved on. In the case of women, 
the need of it is so great as almost to 
justify the use of the adjective “crying.” 
For who can listen attentively to a beau- 
tiful voice when the costume from which 
it seems to emanate attacks the eye with 
a chromatic cacophony or a shrieking 
monotone? Who can compose his thought 
to the sense of the music with the rustle 
and the sighs of admiring auditors in his 
ears? Who can take seriously the ar- 
tistic pretensions of a creature clad in 
an amorphous dissonance of color, trail- 
ing perhaps a train or manipulating a 
panel which requires more attention than 
the placing of the voice or the sense of 
the song? And who could fail to be cast 
into receptive mood by the sight of an 
unobtrusive gown, straight of line, mon- 
odie of color? 

Further, who can sing while acting 
self-consciously as a dressmaker’s model? 
Bernard Shaw long ago pointed out that 
the reason there are so many bad actors 
is that there are so many good tailors. 
But at least, a man singing in evening 
clothes is not hampered by the knowledge 
that every man in the audience is ad- 
miring or criticizing his attire Whereas, 
a woman is lucky if the gasps occasioned 
by her appearance fade away in time to 
permit any attention to be paid her songs. 
Perhaps if the songbirds were once con- 
vinced that one doesn’t have to be plain 
to be simple in dress, they would sing 
better, and the rest of us would hear them 
better. LESLIE A. SLOPER. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 16, 1922. 





Pioneers in the Commonwealth 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

The very interesting article on music 
in Australia by Veronica Bedford in 
your last issue, contains one or two in- 
accurate statements that could be chal- 
lenged by any Australian with a knowl- 
edge of the history of music in our coun- 
try. 

Firstly.—“The cultivation of music in 
Australia began to be seriously thought 
of only twenty-six years ago.” This is 
a slight on the pioneers of music who 
did splendid work in the years long be- 
fore Professor Marshall Hall was ever 
heard of. As far back as the seventies 
we had choral societies, symphony orches- 
tras and opera companies the equal of 
which are not to be found in Australia 
to-day. Among the noted musicians of 
those times, Alberto Zelman and Leon 
Caron did splendid pioneer work. At 
the 1880 Exhibition in Melbourne the 
late Leon Caron trained and conducted a 
choir of 1200 voices and an orchestra 
of 125 musicians, including Mme. Char- 
bonnet Kellerman (mother of Annette 
Kellerman) as pianist. This wonderful 
combination presented an Australian 
cantata composed for the occasion by 
Caron. Following this feat, which 
stands alone in the history of Australian 
music, Caron conducted popular sym- 
phony concerts in Melbourne under the 
direction of Hugo Fischer, the grand- 
father of Elsa Stralia (recently heard in 
New York). Thus the community was 
stimulated with music until 1888, when 
Sir Frederick Cowen came to the coun- 
try to conduct the beautiful symphony 
concerts which I heard as a boy. Later 
on, in Sydney, came John Delaney and 
Signor Hazon, who also left their marks 
as capable and conscientious musicians. 
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Among cthers are the grandparents of 
Mme. Frances Alda, who were responsi- 
ble for the training of many operatic 
singers. 

Secondly.—Miss Bedford refers to the 
failures of Messrs. Fritz Hart, Alfred 
Hill and Marshall Hall with local produc- 
tions. I should like to inform her that 
long before these gentlemen became 
known there were two most successful 
musical productions, almost grand opera 
in character, presented by the late J. C. 
Williamson and composed by Leon Caron. 
These were “Djin Djin” and “Matsa,” of 
which the financial results were such as 
to place Mr. Williamson firmly on his 
feet, and it may be safely asserted that 
had it not been for these two Australian 
shows there would be no J. C. William- 
son theatrical enterprise in the country 
to-day. 

Thirdly.—The statement that Marshall 
Hall had greater popularity in Australia 
than any musician before him or any 
since is absolutely incorrect. Marshall 
Hall was principally known to a certain 
section of music lovers and mostly in 
Melbourne at that. His name is prac- 
tically unknown to the greater number 
of Australians. His work was central- 
ized and did not carry him far afield 
while his music was too pro-Wagnerian 
to take him far. The man who has the 
greatest claim te popularity in the music 
world of Australia is undoubtedly the 
late Leon Caron. Though dead these 
seventeen years his name is known and 
remembered, his memory revered and 
loved throughout the length and breadth 
of Australasia. It is practically impos- 
sible to find a town however small where 
the magnetic personality of this great 
little man has failed to leave an impres- 
sion. In the words of Sir George Tallis, 
head of the firm of J. C. Williamson in 
Australia to-day, ‘““We have never been 
able to replace him.” If the popularity 
of Australian musicians were put to the 
vote amongst those who are familiar 
with the true facts of Australia’s musical 
history the name of Leon Caron would 


head the poll. 
M. P. ADAMS. 
New York City, Dec. 11, 1922. 





New South Wales Orchestra Ends Career 


SyDNEY, Aus., Nov. 7.—The New South 
Wales Orchestra, the organization con- 
ducted for so many years by Henri Ver- 
brugghen as the State Orchestra, has 
ceased to exist. The beginning of the 
end came when the New South Wales 
Government, through want of money, 
withdrew its subsidy for the orchestra. 
During the absence of Mr. Verbrugghen, 
who is now in America, André Skalski 
was appointed conductor, but he resigned, 
and Alfred Hill succeeded him as con- 
ductor. At this time public interest in 
the concerts was waning, and now the or- 
chestra has given up the struggle, and 
many of the members have gone back to 
play in theaters and moving picture 
houses. But all the players have de- 
cided to remain united, as far as possible, 
for weekly rehearsals, and refuse, except 
in cases of urgency, to accept any en- 
gagements which would take them out 
of the State, so that they may be availa- 
ble if the concerts should be resumed. 
The hope is that if Mr. Verbrugghen re- 
turns some means may be found of re- 
storing the orchestra. It has certainly 
done valuable work for music in Aus- 
tralia, and its disbandment is generally 
regretted. 





American Orchestra to Be Organized for 
German Opera Company 


Eugene Gottlieb, conductor of the 
Landestheater in Wiesbaden, a passen- 
ger by the George Washington from 
Bremen to New York, is to organize an 
orchestra of eighty American musicians 
for the American tour of the German 
Opera Company which is to give a Wag- 
nerian Opera Festival at the Manhattan 
this season. It was originally intended 
that an orchestra should come with the 
company, but this plan had to be aban- 
doned, the management states, because 
of a decision of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians that no foreign orches- 
tra should be allowed to participate in 
the festival. George Hartmann, general 
director of the enterprise, and Leo Blech, 
musical director of the company, are to 
leave Bremen on Jan. 3 for New York 
by the America. Otto Moericke, first 
conductor of the Deutsche Opernhaus in 
Berlin, will leave for New York about 
the same time, to be one of the conductors 


of the company. This will be \ 
ricke’s second American visit, fo; 
here twenty-four years ago w 
Ellis Opera Company, of whic} w.. 
ter Damrosch was conductor. Mees 
years later, he was engaged as fi 
ductor at the Municipal Theater 
and in 1907 was called to Paris 
duct “Salome” with Richard 

Ten years ago he was engaged 
conductor of the Deutsche Ope, .,,. 
Nahan Franko, the well-know: \,.. 
York conductor, has offered his |, ;, 
organizing the American orchest; — 


PITTSBURGH GREETS 
SAN CARLO COMPANY 


Gerhardt, Mario and Thomas 
Among Recitalists 0! 
Week 


By Richard Kountz 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 18.—The San Cap, 
Opera Company, under the local manage. 
ment of Edith Taylor Thomson, was th: 
leading attraction of the week of De. 
16. It occupied the Alvin Theater, pre. 
senting “Rigoletto” with Josephine Lye. 
chese, Stella de Mette, Gennaro Barra. 
Richard Bonelli and Pietro de Bias): 


“Madama Butterfly,” with Tamaki Miura. 
Anita Klinova, Romeo Boscacci, Mario 
Valle and Mr. De Biasi; “Martha,” wit) 
Miss Lucchese, Giuseppe Interrante, My. 
Boscacci, Mr. Valle and Natale Ceryj: 
“Aida,” with Marie Rappold, Miss De 
Mette, Manuel Salazar, Mr. Bonelli and 
Mr. De Biasi; “Traviata,” with Miss Luc. 
chese, Miss Klinova, Mr. Barra, Mr, 
Valle and Mr. Cervi; “Trovatore,” with 
Miss Rappold, Miss De Mette, Amador 
Famadas, Mr. Interrante and Mr. De 
Biasi. The work of the company was 
considerably in advance of that of pre- 
vious years. 

An exotic entertainment was given by 
the Woman’s Club of Sewickley Valley 
when it presented Mr. and Mrs. Mochi- 
taro Ongawa in a Japanese play sup- 
plemented by dances ancient and modern 
and by Japanese music. 

Mme. Gunhildbund, Danish operatic 
soprano, and Mme. Julie Kendig ap- 
peared at the Alliance Frangaise in a 
joint program. 

Queena Mario and John Charles 
Thomas presented a program of unusua! 
merit at Carnegie Music Hall, on Dec. 14. 

Elena Gerhardt was cordially received 
on Dec. 15 at Carnegie Music Hall under 
the management of the Art Society. 

The second of the series of organ re- 
citals at Trinity Church was given by 
Harold D. Phillips on Dec. 14. _ 

Unusual in the way of pupils’ recita's 
was John Lawrence Rodrigues’ produc- 
tion of “Aida” at Bellevue High Schoo! 
on Dec. 15. The soloists were Leone 
M. Woelfel, Lucia O. Rugg, Will Rhodes, 
Max Kroen and Samuel Hosack. 

A musical program was given on Dec. 
13 by Alice W. Tree and Mrs. William 
Caldwell at the New Era Club. Mrs. 
Lelie W. Flower and Ruth Hunter pro- 
vided accompaniments. 

The December meeting of the Mus'- 
cians’ Club was held on Dec. 13. A 
lively discussion on Gregorian Plain 
Chant was led by Vincent B. Wheeler. 
George Fischer, of J. Fischer and Bro. 
was the guest of the club. 

The regular free organ recitals were 
given by Dr. Charles M. Heinroth 01 
Dec. 9 and 10 at Carnegie Music Hal! 
and by Caspar P. Koch on Dec. 10 a 
Carnegie Music Hall, North Side. 











Godowsky Acclaimed in Japan 


Leopold Godowsky has been received 
with warm favor on his tour of Japa". 
it is shown by a letter received from Mrs. 
Godowsky by friends in New Y0r: 
From Nov. 1 to Nov. 5, he gave five 
recitals at the Imperial Theater in Toko, 
and his wife ranks his successes in these 
programs as among the greatest of his 
career. Crowded houses were the rule, 
and nine Imperial princes were amon 
the audiences. There were flowers " 
profusion for Mr. Godowsky; the ® 
thorities of a leading newspaper P'© 
sented him with a gold medal; he rece!ve" 
a silver loving-cup from the theate! 
authorities, and there were other «#1!* 
of all kinds for the pianist and his w'° 
The tour is to extend to China, *" 
Philippines, Java, India, Singapor‘« 
perhaps Egypt. 
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[Continued from page 9] 





the consuming factor an organ- 


wt market in which recognized com- 
modities are offered at standard prices 
in short, we offer the one thing that 
the consumer must have: stability.” 


He explained that the selling organ- 
jon which would serve these local 


izat , 
managers, and open up new territory, 
was com of a group of men form- 


ing the Associated Musical Bureaus of 
America, and each member bureau would 
create a new organization devoted ex- 
clusively to the placing of musical artists 
and attractions in the territories which 
they covered. 

“Under the contract between these 
men and my firm,” he said, “we retain 
broad supervisory rights, with a view to 
maintaining the essential principles of 
our business. To carry out the plan of 
organization, it seemed imperative that 
my firm divest itself of the active man- 
agement of artists, concentrating its 
functions on serving the local manager. 
Therefore our artists have been added to 
the list of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
and will be offered to local managers, 
along with those artists already on the 
Wolfsohn register, through the medium 
of the Associated Musical Bureaus. The 
producing factor in this plan by no means 
limits itself to the artists now listed. It 
will gladly receive artists from any 
source, subject to the conditions to which 
its own artists have agreed, and will of- 
fer them to the local managers through 
the Associated Musical Bureaus for 
similar distribution. All of these trans- 
actions are aimed at a single goal— 
economy.” 

Mr. Judson further explained that the 
plan as already described in MUSICAL 
AmeRICA. “We propose,” he said, “to 
establish uniform fees, prohibiting price 
discrimination in any form. We propose 
to set a value on every artist’s services, 
and these services are to be sold to the 
consumers at only one price. We hope 
to eliminate from the lists such names as 
may seem unworthy of an organization 
dedicated to a high standard. The bene- 
fit to the artist, resulting from these 
moves, is a better season with a higher 
income; to the local manager, a better 
series of attractions at lower fees—and 
consequently greater profits; to the 
wholesale manager, a_ stabilization of 


business conditions and a fair return on — 


his investment. 

_ “The organization is already function- 
ing. In behalf of my associates and the 
Associated Musical Bureaus of America, 
I offer to every member of this Associa- 
tion the services of our selling forces. 
There will be no interference with the 
relations between the manager and his 
artist. The manager, as heretofore, will 
receive his compensation from the artist 
in return for his services in securing the 
contract for a season’s appearances. Our 
only provision is that artists must be 
offered on terms consistent with the prin- 
ciples which we have established.” 

In furtherance of this plan, he sug- 
gested the formation of a committee to 
‘o-operate with the merger firms in the 
determination of fees and in the con- 
sideration of the subject as a whole. He 
hucluded by moving the following reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
‘ganization that the proposition of Con- 
my Management Arthur Judson serves 
~ Interests of everyone concerned in 
me business of concert-giving, and is ap- 
Proved and indorsed by the New York 
oncert Managers’ Association, and that 
‘cordingly the president be authorized 
 ,“Ppoint a committee acceptable to the 
, fests represented by Arthur Judson 
.' the purpose of considering artists on 
— lists of the respective management 
members of the Association, and the 
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: Judson Invites New York Managers 
to Use Merger Plans for Artists 
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terms of distributing such artists through 
the selling organization, the Associated 
Musical Bureaus of America, and that 
the management members of the Asso- 
ciation be bound by the action of such 
committee.” 

The motion was not discussed at any 
great length before being allowed to lie 


‘yeason for 


on the table. It was stated at the office 
of the president of the Association that 
the reason why the subject was not more 
fully debated was that members had not 
received notice that it was to be intro- 
duced at that meeting. 

Incidentally, Mr. Judson was ques- 
tioned as to his status as a member of 
the Association. His membership had 
never previously been disputed; and the 
this interrogation, it is 
stated, was that he had recently become 
associated in business with a non-mem- 
ber. This subject may also be further 
discussed at the meeting on Dec. 27. 





SAN FRANCISCO HAS MUSIC FILLED WEEK 





Hackett in Recital— Gadski 
Sings as Soloist with 


Hertz Forces 
By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 16.—A 
Wagner-Tchaikovsky concert by the 
San Francisco Symphony under Alfred 
Hertz, with Johanna Gadski as soloist, 
attracted about 9000 to the Civic Audi- 
torium on Dec. 9. Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony in E Minor, and Wagner’s “Hail, 
Hall of Song” from “Tannhauser,” in- 
troduction to Act III from “Die Meister- 
singer,” and Prelude and Love-Death 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” comprised the 
program. The first and third of the 
Wagner numbers, sung with power and 
dramatic insight by Mme. Gadski and 
skillfully conducted by Mr. Hertz, pro- 
vided rare enjoyment. Mr. Hertz and 
the orchestra were roundly applauded 
for the symphony and Mme. Gadski was 
recalled for several encores. The con- 
cert was given under the auspices of the 
Municipality. 

The popular program of the Symphony 
on Dec. 10, at the Curran Theatre, in- 
cluded Massenet’s “Phédre” Overture 
and Ballet Music from “Le Cid,” De- 


bussy’s “Petite Suite,” Moussorgsky’s 
“Night on the Bare Mountain” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave.” Walter 


Ferner, leader of the ’cellos, played Pop- 
per’s “Hungarian Rhapsody” and a ser- 
enade by de Swert. 

Mozart’s G Minor Symphony was the 
principal number of the People’s Orches- 
tra under Alexander Saslavsky at Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium on Dec. 5. Mr. 
Saslavsky’s prefatory remarks referred 
to the themes of the symphony and the 
uses and peculiarities of the ’cello and 
string bass. Alice Frisca was heard in 
Liszt’s Piano Concerto in E Flat. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Andante Cantabile from the D 
Major String Quartet and the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture completed the pro- 
gram. 

The Dec. 14 program of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club, given in the Palace 
Hotel ballroom, was made up of vocal, 
piano and harp solos. The performers 
were Mrs. Roy Folger, Alma Winches- 
ter, Mrs. Thos. F. Inman, Marie Mac- 
quarrie, Virginia Treadwell, Helen Rust 
and Marion de Guerre Stewart. 

Charles Hackett, tenor, aroused an au- 
dience of 6000 to great applause in the 
Civic Auditorium on the evening of 
Dec. 12. Mr. Hackett appeared under 
the management of Frank W. Healy for 
the benefit of St. Ignatius Church and 
College. “Care Selve” by Handel, and 
Rosa’s “Star Vicino” were sung in a 
beautiful bel canto style. A _ pleasing 
small lyric, “Duna,” by McGill called 
forth an ovation. There were many en- 
cores. Gordon Hampson, pianist, in ad- 
dition to his accompaniments, was heard 
in several solo numbers. 





OREGONIANS HAIL PORTLAND CHOIRS 





Charles Hackett Soloist with 
Apollo Club—Ladies’ 
Orchestra Plays 


By Irene Campbell 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 16.—The Apollo 
Club, conducted by William H. Boyer, 
opened its fifteenth season recently at 
the Municipal Auditorium, with Charles 
Hackett, tenor, as guest artist. This 
makes the forty-first concert given by 
this fine body of male singers under Mr. 
Boyer’s leadership, and large audiences 
are the rule, for the Club is justly popu- 
lar among Portland music-lovers. An 
admirable program was admirably sung 
at this concert, in which one of the fea- 
tures was Dudley Buck’s “Chorus of 
Spirits and Hours,” given by Mr. Hack- 
ett and the choir. Among other notable 


numbers by the Club was “Drake’s 
Drum” and MacDowell’s “Dance of the 
Gnomes.” 

Mr. Hackett sang artistically “Ah, 
leve toi soleil,” from “Roméo et Julli- 
ette,” Handel’s “Care Selve,” the old 


9»? 


English “Have You Seen a Lily Grow? 
and other numbers, including several 
encore-pieces. Gordon Hampton was ac- 
companist for Mr. Hackett and the ac- 
companists for the Club were Edgar E. 
Coursen and William C. McCulloch at 
the pianos and Ralph W. Hoyt at the 
organ. 

The MacDowell Club Chorus, under 
Mr. Boyer’s leadership, in its first ap- 
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pearance this season, again showed the 
results of its admirable playing. Assist- 
ing in the program were Helen Harper, 
violinist; Jean Harper, pianist, and a 
violin quartet, comprising Vesta Ander- 
son, Gladys Johnson, Kathryn Sharkey 
and Viola Slavens, who played an obbli- 
gato for Elgar’s “Snow,” sung by the 
chorus. May Van Dyke Hardwick was 
accompanist for the chorus. 

The Columbia Ladies’ Orchestra, of 
which Frances Knight is conductor, 
played at a recent Sunday afternoon 
municipal concert at the Auditorium and 
was received with cordial favor by a 


large audience. The solos of Francis 
Richter, blind organist, comprised an 
added feature. Genevieve Gilbert, so- 
prano; Beulah Blackwell, violin, ana 


Bessie Moore, cornet, also gave solos 
which were emphatically applauded. The 
orchestra is planning a second tour of 
various states. 

Katherine Neal Simmons was soloist 
at a meeting of the Women’s Research 
Club and gave interesting interpreta- 
tions of Indian melodies in Indian cos- 


tume. She was assisted by Paul Jones, 
flautist, and Mildred Raymond, accom- 
panist. 


An interesting program at the month- 
ly musical tea of the First Unitarian 
Church comprised solo, duet and quartet 
numbers by Mrs. Herman Hucke, so- 
prano; Mitylene Fraker Stites, con- 
tralto; J. Ross Fargo, tenor, and Robert 
Stites, baritone. Mrs. Hardwick was ac- 
companist. 





Luella Meluis Returns from Tour 


Luella Meluis, coloratura soprano, has 
returned to New York from the Middle 
West where she was heard in several 
concerts. She was particularly success- 
ful in La Crosse, Wis., where she sang 
under the auspices of the Music Study 
Club. Her program included the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé,” Farley’s “Night 
Wind” and songs in French, English and 
Italian. In Dixon, IIl., she was also 
received with marked cordiality. In 
both cities there were many requests for 
her return next season. Mme. Meluis 
fulfilled a return engagement with the 
Mundell Choral Club in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on the evening of 
Dec. 14, winning much praise for her 
artistic singing. 





CHORUSES FEATURED 
IN DETROIT’S WEEK 


Ypsilanti and Orpheus Forces 
Heard—Clara Clemens and 
Miss Duncan Appear 


By Mabel 
DETROIT, Dec. 16.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony concert on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
10, was a notable one, featuring the 
Ypsilanti Normal Choir, under the baton 
of Frederick Alexander. Mr. Alexander 
has conducted this chorus for many 
years, and with such success that it has 
tecome one of the leading choral bodies 
of the State. On Sunday, he obtained 
some excellent effects, and both he and 
his singers were heartily acclaimed. 
Their program was of a religious char- 
acter and in keeping with the Christmas 
season, and included old French carols, 
a Berlioz hymn and a Mozart “Ave 
Verum.” They were warmly applauded 


after a group of Russian numbers by 
Gretchaninoff and Tchaikovsky. Carl 
Lindegren, bass, and William A. Kerr, 
baritone, ably sang the solo parts. Mr. 





McDonough Furney 


Kolar conducted the orchestra’ in 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to ‘“Fingal’s 
Cave,” a MacDowell “Legend,” and 


Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” and, as usual, 
won the admiration of his audience. 

Clara Clemens gave the fourth of her 
seven historical programs at Memorial 
Hall on Dec. 11. It was, perhaps, the 
most popular of the group because it 
contained ten songs by Brahms, in the 
interpretation of whose works Mme. 
Clemens excells. Her singing of “Wie 
Bist Du, Meine Koénigin?” “Immer Leiser 
Wird Mein Schlummer” and the “Sap- 
phische Ode” brought fine contrasts. One 
of the most attractive numbers was 
Lie’s “Snow” which was deftly sung. 
The audience clamored for encores and 
Mme. Clemens repeated two numbers 
and added an exquisite Brahms Lullaby. 
Michael Raucheisen again provided ac- 
companiments of artistic value. 

The concert given ky the Orpheus Club 
on Dec. 12 brought with it but one re- 
gret: that this sterling body of singers 
gives but two subscription programs dur- 
ing the year. Each season adds more 
finesse to the work of the club, and at 
this concert their singing was polished 
to a high degree. Charles Frederic 
Morse, conductor, always has something 
new and unhackneyed to offer, a fact 
which adds zest to their programs. A 
feature of the evening was “The Phan- 
tom Host,” a choral epic by Hegar, sung 
with dramatic force and some tonal ef- 
fects that created a weirdly realistic at- 
mosphere. An English folk-song, “My 
Johnny was a Shoemaker,” and an Irisn 
song, “Has Sorrow Thy Young Days 
Shaded,” were especially well received, 
Dr. George K. Bolender carrying the 
solo part in the latter. The “Echo Song” 
of di Lasso never fails to win applause 
sufficient to warrant a repetition and 
Tuesday evening brought no exception to 
the rule. The club sang Dickenson’s 
“Music, When Soft Voices Die,” an elo- 
quent tribute to the memory of Philip 
H. Gray. Ethyl Hayden, soprano, as- 
sisted, singing in Kremser’s “Hymn to 
the Madonna” and Cui’s “Spread Your 
Wings.” She gave two solo groups, both 
of which won unstinted applause. Helen 
Burr-Biand, harpist, was another as- 
sisting artist, and Harriett J. Ingersoll 
provided the piano accompaniments. 

A capacity audience greeted Isadora 
Duncan at Orchestra Hall on Dec. 8. 
Miss Duncan’s dancing was heartily ap- 
plauded. Max Rabinowitch, as assist- 
ing artist, was cordially received for his 
piano numbers. 





Daughter of David Bispham Weds 


Anna Francesca Carnegie Bispham, 
daughter of the late David Bispham, 
baritone, was married to Allan Terrell 
Mackay, formerly of Danbury, Conn., at 
the Church of the Transfiguration, in 
New York City, on Dec. 9. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. Dwight F. Cam- 
eron. Following the service the couple 
left for the South on an extended trip. 
The bride’s mother, Mrs. Caroline Rus- 
sell Bispham, has been in Europe for 
some time. 





Morristown, N. J.—The Letz Quartet 
gave a recital at the College of St. Eliza- 
beth recently. The program included 
works by Mozart, Schubert, Raff, De- 
bussy and Tchaikovsky. 
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SOPRANO AND CHORUS LEND 
COLOR TO WACO’S SEASON 





Florence Macbeth and Ukrainian Singers 
Among Visitors—Local Artists and 
Festival Forces Heard 


Waco, TEx., Dec. 16.—Florence Mac- 
beth was heard recently by a large audi- 
ence and had to supplement her printed 
list with many encores. George Roberts 
was a sympathetic accompanist and was 
successful also in a group of piano solos. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, pre- 
sented by Gussie Oscar, gave a concert 
of interest. The audience was vociferous 
in its appreciation of the choral numbers 
conducted by Alexander Koshetz and also 
greeted warmly the soloist, Oda Slobods- 
kaya. 

The concert season had been opened 
with two invitation recitals by Randall 
Gordon Fryer, tenor, and Roy David 
Brown, pianist. Mr. Fryer appeared in 
a very interesting recital at the Austin 
Avenue Methodist Church in a program 
composed of fine numbers, which was 
well received by a large audience. Mr. 
Brown, who is dean of the music depart- 
ment of Baylor University, made his 
first appearance in the University 
chapel. His program consisted of works 
by Beethoven, Grieg, Liszt, Chopin, Rach- 
maninoff and others. He was much ap- 
plauded and was compelled to give nu- 
merous encores. 

The Cotton Palace Festival Chorus of 
more than 200 voices sang each Sunday 
afternoon and evening during the Expo- 
sition. Charles H. Keep was conductor 
of the chorus and Harry Lee Spencer 
accompanist. Much credit is due to both 
for the success of the chorus. 

The Ensemble Club presented local art- 
ists in concert recently at the Coliseum, 
the Chamber Music Society contributing 
two numbers, opening the program with 
Chopin’s Military Polonaise and closing 
it with Brahms’ Hungarian Dance No. 5. 
Violin numbers by Alma Rosengren were 
especially applauded. Others appearing 
on the program were F. Arthur Johnson 
and H. L. Spencer in a two-piano num- 
ber, Randall Gordon Fryer, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Burnette, Mrs. Marvin Bishop, 
Lena Kemendo, Robert Pool, A. C. Up- 
leger, Will Morrow and H. Pountney. 

Mrs. EUGENE MCNUTT. 





MUSIC AIDS LIBRARY FUND 





Benefit by Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Nets Large Sum 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 16.—A benefit con- 
cert given by the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic for the Public Library Music. De- 
partment added about $1,600 to the li- 
brary fund. W. A. Clark, Jr., donated 
the receipts and the rent of the Audi- 
torium and Olga Steeb, pianist, volun- 
teered her services as soloist in the 
Liszt E Flat Concerto. The concert took 
place on Dec. 10 under the baton of Wal- 
ter Henry Rothwell, whose program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, 
“Orpheus” (Liszt), Prelude and Love- 
Death from “Tristan and Isolde” and the 
“Meistersinger” Prelude. Miss Steeb 
played in the Concerto with facility and 
technical force and received an enthusi- 
astic ovation. 

The concert was the first ever given 
for the library music fund, and it is pro- 
posed to make it an annual benefit. 
Hugo Kirchofer, choral director, made 
the appeal for funds. The plan is spon- 
sored by Grace Widney Mabee, presi- 
dent of the Wa-Wan Club; Emma Bart- 
lett and Verna Blythe of the public 
school music department, and Dorothy 
Caldwell, head of the library music de- 
partment. BRUNO DAvip USSHER. 





REDLANDS, CAL. 


Dec. 16.—Marcel Dupré, the noted 
French organist, gave a recital in 
Bridges Hall, Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, recently. The sold-out house tes- 
tified to the drawing power of this ex- 
cellent artist. The program included the 
Bach G Minor Fantasy and Fugue, 


Franck B Minor Chorale, D’Alquin Var- 
iations; the Bourdon Chimes, which had 
to be repeated, the performer’s own 
Prelude and Fugue, and an improvised 
symphony on themes suggested by six 
musicians in the audience. Frances Mul- 
len, Nina Moore and Mary Elizabeth 
Rabe, pupils of Elizabeth Tschudy, as- 
sisted by Jean Herold, dancer, and the 
Goodwin String Quartet were heard in 
a delightful program in the Auditorium 
of the Contemporary Club on Dec. 8 be- 
fore a large audience. The technical 


equipment of Miss Mullen was heard to 
advantage in the Mendelssohn Capriccio 
Brilliante Op. 22, and Miss Rabe ex- 
hibited good style and mature interpre- 
tation in Mozart’s C Minor Concerto. 
The first local talent recital under the 
auspices of the Spinet Club drew a ca- 
pacity house. Anna Blanche Foster, or- 
ganist, and Annette Cartlidge, pianist, 
played Yon’s Gregorian Concerto, and 
Reba Rice, contralto, and Parker Frank- 
lin, tenor, were heard in solos. 
C. H. MARSH. 





FORT WORTH EUTERPEANS ORGANIZE JUNIOR CLUBS 





Reinald Werrenrath Sings in Club Series 
—Arthur Shattuck Heard in Recital 


Fort WortTH, TeEx., Dec. 16.—The 
Euterpean Club has recently organized a 
Junior and Juvenile department, the 
latter meeting on Wednesday afternoon 
and the former on Saturday morning, 
under the direction of Mrs. J. Edward 
Cooley. Sallie Belle Matthews is her 
assistant. The third concert of the 
club’s series was given by Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, on Dec. 5. The artist 
was well received in a program of much 
interest. 

Arthur Shattuck was the soloist at the 
second concert of the Morning Musical, 
under the management of the Harmony 
Club, on Dee. 7. His work was receivea 
with cordial enthusiasm. 

The first public club concert of the 
winter was given by the Harmony Club 


at the First Methodist Church on Dez. 
10. The club chorus, under the leader- 
ship of Carl Venth, sang Kremser’s 
“Hymn of Thanksgiving,” Grieg’s “Land- 
sighting,” the chorus of the Polovitzian 
Maidens from Borodine’s “Prince Igor” 
and “The First Christmas,” a cantata 
by Louis Adolphe Coerne. Incidental 
solos were sung by Mrs. J. Homer 
Adams, Mrs. Pearl Calhoun Davis, Mrs. 
Mabel Helmcamp Neely and Mrs. Louis 
Morris. A new composition by W. J. 
Marsh of Fort Worth, “O, Night Divine,” 
was beautifully sung by Mrs. Ellen Jane 
Lindsay, soprano, with the composer at 
the organ. The Harmony Club Violin 
Choir, composed of Mrs. G. V. Morton, 
Mrs. Bruce Galloway, Mrs. F. L. Zried 
and Ann Phifer Crawford, played an 
“Andante Religioso,” by Thome, and 
“Scéne Champétre,” by Papini. 
Mrs. CHARLES NORTON. 





PASADENA HAS FULL LIST 





Rothwell Forces Begin Concert Series— 
Community Orchestra Augmented 


PASADENA, CAL., Dec. 17.— The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic was heard re- 
cently in the first of a series of four 
concerts under the auspices of the Pasa- 
dena Music and Art Association, Walter 
Henry Rothwell conducting. Olga Steeb, 
pianist, was the assisting artist in 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto in B Flat 
Minor, a “work which seemed not to tax 
the powers of the artist throughout an 
effective performance. The orchestra 
gave the same composer’s “Pathétique” 
Symphony and the Overture to Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” in excellent style. 

Recruits to the personnel of the Pasa- 
dena Community Orchestra, of which 
Will Rounds is conductor, include three 
well-known musicians: Adolf Tandler, 
violinist and conductor. who will lead the 
viola section; Arthur Farwell, composer, 
among the second violins, and Max Pons, 
pianist and composer, who will be among 
the ’cellists. These artists have joined 
the organization, the members of which 
play gratuitously, out of interest in the 
community orchestra and local musical 
development. The new business man- 
ager of the orchestra is Teresa Cloud. 
Rehearsals were begun on Dec. 16 and 
the first concert of the season will be 
given on Jan. 31. 

The Cauldron Singers, a body of fifty 
male voices under the baton of Roy V. 
Rhodes, gave its autumn concert in the 
Hotel Maryland, before an audience of 
about 500, on Dec. 5. An augmented 
tenor section and a generally better bal- 
anced chorus were noticeable improve- 
ments over past years. The assisting 
artists were Calmon Luboviski, violinist, 
heard in two groups of solos; Mrs. Guy 
Bush, pianist, who is also accompanist 
for the chorus, and Vernon Robinson, 
organist. Harold Proctor of the Singers 
sang the tenor solos for two of the choral 
compositions. 

MARJORIE SINCLAIR. 





WICHITA, KAN.—The following pupils 
of the Wichita Colleve of Music appeared 
in recital recently: Mabel Gregg, Krelia 
McChesney, Parker Dale Dumbauld, Vir- 
ginia Collins, Margaret Nichols, Althea 
Phenniger, Ruth Hall, Hazel’ Darling, 
Helen Fuller, Lyle Zinser, Wilnette Nel- 
son, and Lillian Pizinger. 
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TUCSON CLUBS ADVANCE 





Many Musical Activities Mark City’s 
Progress—Visits of Artists 


Tucson, ARIZ., Dec. 18.—Local clubs 
are working actively this season. The 
Tucson Woman’s Club has recently in- 
augurated a music department, which, 
under the direction of Mrs. Fitzhugh 


Turner, pianist, is preparing a series of © 


interesting programs. Lectures on musi- 
cal subjects have been arranged and an 
open forum discussion will follow these 
lectures. Mary Romadka is in charge 
of the first program. 

New members are being added to the 
Orpheus Male Chorus, conducted by John 
Arthur Jenkins, who is preparing a pro- 
gram for an early concert at one of the 
local hospitals. New members are being 
added to this choral society. 

Mrs. S. Heineman, president of the 
Saturday Morning Musical Club, is much 
interested in the development of the 
junior classes in study. Their regular 
semi-monthly meetings on Saturday 
mornings are well attended. The in- 
struction at these hours is divided be- 
tween Madge Utterback, director of 
music in the Tucson High School, and 
Dorothy May Green, teacher of voice in 
the grade schools. 

The Artists’ Course in Tucson was 
opened recently with the appearance of 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, under the aus- 
pices of the Saturday Morning Musical 
Club. Mme. D’Alvarez was enthusiasti- 
cally received, singing a fine program to 
a capacity house. 

Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre 
Dame de Paris, played in the Masonic 
Temple recently under the auspices of 
the Masonic Lodge. M. Dupré was heard 
in a group of themes submitted by 
Tucson musicians, Mrs. Simon Heine- 
man, Mrs. A. E. Douglass, Lois Whisler 
and E. J. Whisler. 

Lois ABBIE CORNELL. 





SAN JOSE, CAL. 


Dec. 16.—Louis Graveure, baritone, 
gave the opening recital of the Selby Op- 
penheimer Concert Series at the Victory 
Theater on Dec. 7, and in spite of rainy 
weather nearly thirteen hundred per- 
sons were present. The singer’s fine dic- 
tion, exquisite tone coloring and finely 
chiseled interpretations roused in his 
hearers great admiration. In Arpad 
Sander, Mr. Graveure had a superfine 
accompanist, whose piano solos also were 
well received. The concert was under 
the local direction of Marian Ives. 

M. M. FISHER. 





DILLON, MONT. 


Dec. 16.—A concert by Gregory’s 
Orchestra, conducted by L. A. Gregory, 
was given recently in the Training 
School auditorium. The event was one 
of a series arranged for the winter 
months. 


A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 
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Marie Sundelius, Soprano of the Metro. 
politan Opera 


Of all the essentials of a singer, the 
ability to study constantly is the one 
which brings the greatest reward, says 
Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. “Too many 
singers” she declares, “imagine they are 
not studying unless they are singing, 
when, as a matter of fact, the most val- 
uable part of a singer’s work is accom- 
plished away from the piano. What with 
new scores, words of songs, languages, 
etc., the singer is kept busy and will find 
time for little else, if he is serious in 
his ambition to sing.” 

Mme. Sundelius ascribes her success, 
in part, to the fact that she is always 
ready to learn from the art of others. 








She describes her first hearing of Melba rie 
as one of the greatest inspirations of The 
her career. “I went home and tried to par 
sing just as she did,’ she said. “Oh, onl 
those high notes! I can almost hear with 
them yet!” It so happened that just thele 
eight years after hearing Melba, Mme. ito 
Sundelius herself was singing the same neues 
réle on the same stage from which the devel 
famous singer had thrilled her. ; Felix 
The singer is warm in her praise 0! bef 
the achievements of the American com- "Th 
poser and musician, but believes that the Sun 
native composer would be stimulated to i 
greater effort if audiences throughout of th 
the country would demand more serious twen' 
- music of the concert artist. During the yh es 
past month, Mme. Sundelius has been sae 
heard both in concert and opera. She regul 
has sung in Utica and Jamestown, N. ¥.; ia a 
Springfield, Ohio; Providence, Hartford the 
and Brooklyn. She appeared as Sophie Mino 
in the recent performance of Strauss sion 
“Der Rosenkavalier” at the Metropolitan sody 
Opera. orche 
Schel 
SPOKANE, WASH. Liszt 
Dec. 16.—Toscha Seidel, violinist, was oe 


heartily greeted by a large audience @ eo 
the Auditorium Theater recently. With cy 
Francesco Longo at the piano, he playe¢ 
Handel’s Sonata in E, Saint-Saens (or 
certo in B Minor, and other numbers. 





Beethoven’s First Symphony was te Th 
feature of the program which %& conce 
Spokane Orchestra, condu ted by Leon- day ¢ 
ardo Brill, recently played at its fourth : tl 
concert of the season. . Molle 
Mrs. V. H. BrowN phony 
chest} 
HELENA, MONT. depth 
Dec. 16.—The Helena Oratorio 5oc!*\’ Peop] 
has started rehearsals of Mendelssohn > it doe 
“Elijah” under the leadership of M's 
Foley Waters. At a recent election ao - 
Kelser was chosen president. J. "ee 
Chadwick is accompanist, assisted * I 
Mrs. Fred Johnson. 
—_—_—. 


J. E. CHADWI K. 
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Boston Symphony Plays Novelties as 
Features in Week of Rich Music 





“November Woods” by Bax and “Anniversary” Overture by 
George W. Chadwick Included in Monteux Program— 
People’s Symphony in César Franck Work—Russian Opera 
Company Completes Two Weeks’ Season—Chaliapin, 
Hutcheson, Cecile de Horvath and Wallace Goodrich Give 
Recitals—Harvard Glee Club Opens Annual Series of 


Concerts 





By HENRY LEVINE 


OSTON, Dec. 18.—The Boston Sym- 
B phony gave its eighth pair of con- 
certs at Symphony Hall, on Friday 
afternoon, Dec. 15, and Saturday even- 
ing, Dec. 16. The work of greatest in- 
terest on the program was Bax’s “No- 
vember Woods,” performed for the first 
time in Boston. It is an impression in 
music “of the dark and stormy ruin of 
nature in late autumn.” Olearly the 
music is atmospheric, conjuring up 
thoughts of autumn woodlands. Bax’s 
susceptibilities to the subtle over-tones 
of nature have been reflected in a score 
which is remarkable for its iridescence 
and pictorial suggestion. Little wonder, 


then, that the composer regards it as 
his best orchestral work. 

Another new composition which had 
its first Boston performance was George 
W. Chadwick’s “Anniversary” Over- 
ture. There is happily little of the 
pedantic in this overture. In construc- 
tion, it suggests symphonic treatment; 
in atmosphere, it suggests a romantic 
abandon and achieves at times dramatic 
brilliancy. 

Mr. Monteux repeated the Sibelius 
Symphony, No. 5, in E Flat which was 
first performed in Boston last April. 
The Symphony suggests the bleakness 
and austerity of Scandinavian country, 
and achieves a convincing picturization 
with marked economy of means. Never- 
theless, it is uncertain why the distinc- 
tion of so early a repetition should be 
accorded this work, which at times is not 
devoid of monotony. An arrangement by 
Felix Mottl of a graceful Ballet Suite 
by Lully was also played. 

The Symphony gave the first of its 
five extra concerts on Dec. 11. This 
series has been instituted for the benefit 
of those to whom the longer series of 
twenty-four subscription concerts is 
closed. Mr. Monteux’s programs for the 
new series are somewhat lighter than the 
regular programs, and appropriately so, 
in view of the heterogenecus nature of 
the new audiences. The Brahms C 
Minor Symphony, Rabaud’s “La Proces- 
sion Nocturne,” and Chabrier’s Rhap- 
sody for Orchestra, “Espafia,” were the 
orchestral works performed. Ernest 
Schelling, the assisting soloist, played the 
Liszt Concerto for Piano in E Flat. 
His performance, which was marked by 
technical brilliance and _ scintillating 
bravura, was received by the audience 
with keen enthusiasm. 


Observe Franck Centenary 


The People’s Symphony gave its eighth 
concert at the St. James Theater, on Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 10. In observance 
of the César Franck Centenary, Mr. 
Mollenhauer chose the Franck Sym- 
phony in D Minor. Conductor and or- 
chestra performed the work stirringly, 
revealing its orchestral beauty, religious 
depth, and spiritual exaltation. The 
People’s Symphony in such works, though 
it does not achieve the brilliance of larger 
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symphonies, discloses an orchestral tone 
of ingratiating suavity. For lighter fare 
the orchestra played Schubert’s “Rosa- 
munde” Overture and Johann Strauss’s 
“Aus dem Bergen” Waltzes. The assist- 
ing soloist was a young violinist, Julius 
Risman, pupil of Richard Burgin, con- 
cert-master of the Boston Symphony. 
Mr. Risman played the Bruch Concerto 
for Violin in D Minor with rich, vibrant 
tone, a firm and solid technique, and 
warmth of interpretation. 

In commemoration of the César Franck 
Centenary, Wallace Goodrich, organist, 
gave a recital of organ compositions by 
César Franck, at Jordan Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 13. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Fantaisie in A 
Major, Pastorale, “Piéce Héroique,” 
“Priére Verset pour le Magnificat,” 
Cantabile, and Chorale in A Minor. Mr. 
Goodrich’s performance was lucid and 
impressive. 


Two Weeks of Russian Opera 


The Russian Opera Company com- 
pleted its two weeks’ stay at the Boston 
Opera House, on Dec. 16. During the 
second week it presented eight different 
operas, as follows: Monday, Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Cherevitchki”; Tuesday, Gounod’s 
“Faust”; Wednesday matinée, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Snow-Maiden”; Wednesday 
evening, Rubinstein’s “Demon”; Thurs- 
day, Tchaikovsky’s “Mazeppa”; Friday, 
Halevy’s “La Juive’’; Saturday matinée, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Oniegin,” and 
Saturday evening, Valentinoff’s operetta, 
“A Night of Love.” 

It is an unfortunate commentary on 
the musical inquisitiveness of Bostonians 
that the performances as a whole were 
poorly attended. Never has Boston had 
such an opportunity to hear these fine 
Russian operas. When the opportunity 
may come again is conjectural. A com- 
parative handful of musicians, curious 
music-lovers, and Russians attended the 
sixteen performances during the two 
weeks’ stay. The audience made up in 
genuine enthusiasm what it lacked in 
numbers. 

The performances by this company 
were delightfully exotic in flavor. The 
colorful costumes, the picturesque set- 
tings, and the quaint, Slavic mannerisms 
were strange to Occidental eyes. Strange, 
too, were the qualities of the voices. 
These of the sopranos were markedly 
brilliant, those of the baritones and 
bassos uncommonly deep and sonorous. 
Vocal display for itself was not sought 
after. The prime pre-occupation of the 
singers was dramatic portrayal. The 
principals of the company showed ver- 
satility in delineation of mood and char- 
acter. 

Among the leading members of the 
casts were: Marie Mashir, Valja Valen- 
tinova, Emma Mirovitch, Olga Kasan- 
skaya, Clara Pasvolskaya, Max Pan- 
teleef, Nikolai Karlash, Vladimir Radeeff, 
Nikolai Buzanovsky, Ivan Dneproff and 
Vladimir Daniloff. 


, Chaliapin in Recital 


Feodor Chaliapin gave his first Boston 
concert of the season at Symphony Hall, 
on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 10. His pro- 
gram consisted of numerous songs an- 
nounced by Mr. Chaliapin, who employed 
the arts of declamation, gesture, facial 
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expression, and voice to project the moods 
of his various songs. Miax Rabinowitch 
was an excellent accompanist and soloist. 
Nicholas Levienne, ’cellist, assisted with 
two groups of solos. A capacity audi- 
ence attended the concert. 

Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, gave the 
fourth of his five programs of the great 
masters of piano music at Jordan Hall, 
on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 16. This 
program was devoted to music of Chopin. 
For representative works, Mr. Hutche- 
son chose the Fantaisie, Op. 49, the Bal- 
lade in F, nine Preludes, the Nocturne 
in F Sharp Minor, Scherzo in B Minor, 
Valse in E Minor, three Mazurkas, and 
Five Studies. Mr. Hutcheson’s perform- 
ances of the romantic music of Chopin 
were tempered with scholastic restraint 
and a sense of proportion between intel- 
lect and emotion. Asin the previous con- 


certs the exposition of the music was : 


marked by technical and tonal clarity. 
Cecile de Horvath, pianist, gave a 
piano recital at Steinert Hall, on Satur- 
day afternoon, Dec. 16. Her program con- 
sisted of a number of transcriptions, in- 
cluding works by Rameau-Godowsky, 
Schubert-Ganz, Gluck-Sgambati, Bach- 
Saint-Saéns, Schubert-Liszt, Chopin- 
Liszt and Mendelssohn-Liszt. The pian- 
ist also played the Chopin Sonata in B 
Minor, a Sonata-Phantasy by Scriabine, 
and “Viennese Waltzes” by Zoltan de 
Horvath. Mme. de Horvath possesses 
a distinct flair for bravura. Her tech- 
nical equipment is highly developed, her 


tone has warmth, volume, and depth, and 
her color scheme is marked by a wide 
range of dynamics. She is a pianist of 
dramatic temperament, revelling in the 
dramatic and heroic aspects of her 
music. 


Harvard Glee Club Sings 


The Harvard Glee Club gave the first 
of its third annual series of Symphony 
Hall concerts, on Dec. 14. Dr. Archi- 
bald T. Davison, the conductor, who has 
brought the organization to its present. 
high repute, arranged a program suited 
to reveal the excellent choral attributes 
of the Glee Club. The Club has been en- 
larged, and contains now nearly 100 
voices. As in the past, Dr. Davison lays 
stress on the beauties of mezza voce sing- 
ing. The young men sing as one homo- 
geneous body, remarkably sensitive to 
the conductor’s wishes in interpretation. 
James E. Mitchell, baritone, one of the 
members of the Club, sang stirringly the 
solo part to the “Volga Boatmen” song, 
arranged with choral accompaniment. 
The program contained part-songs by 
Bach, Palestrina, Morley, Coleridge- 
Taylor, Sullivan, Beethoven and other 
composers, a group of Russian folk- 
songs, and Brahms’ “Rhapsody” with 
contralto solo. The assisting soloist was 
Mme. Louise Homer, contralto, who gave 
artistic interpretations of songs by Peri, 
Gluck, Haydn, Strauss, Wolf, Brahms, 
Homer, Respighi, Benvenuti, and War- 
lock. Eleanor Scheib accompanied. 





RAPS “MUSIC MOONSHINERS” 


W. A. Fisher Tells Boston Publishers of 
Nefarious Traffic 


Boston, Dec. 16.—The Boston Musiz 
Publishers’ Association held its regular 
bi-monthly meeting in the Parker House 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 12. The business 
session was preceded by a dinner, where 
fifty covers were laid. The Oliver 
Ditson Company had as special guests 
three old employees whose combined time 
in Ditson service amount to 157 years. 
They were Arthur Flint, 54 years with 
the Ditson Company; Charles B. Dono- 
van, 52 years, and C. B. Hollis, 51 years. 
Net selling prices were discussed and it 
was the sentiment of the meeting that 
the entire matter be brought before the 
New York meeting of the National 
Music Publishers’ Association on Dec. 
28. Many favored getting back to sell- 
ing music net, instead of the present 
discount. There were several who ob- 
jected, predicting failure for the scheme. 

William Arms Fisher, music editor for 
the Oliver Ditson Company and the 
originator of the war on fake music pub- 
lishers, took another fling at these 
“musical moonshiners.” He _ unfolded 
first-hand information of how they ply 
their nefarious traffic. Getting his sec- 
retary to pose as a lyric writer, he had 
her send to many of these publishers 
a maudlin, love-sick ballad entitled 
“There’s an Ache in My Heart for You,” 
two stanzas and chorus, no two of which 
were alike in metre. The pseudo publish- 
ers appeared to fall over themselves in 
their eagerness to compose music for this, 
each praising the work as a masterpiece 
and guaranteeing publication. Prices 
varied from $90 to $3. Some would do 
the work for $60 or $48, and all warned 
the lyric writing aspirant to steer clear 
of shyster publishers. New York, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Cincinnati and Thompson, 
Me., were the places heard from. 

Mr. Fisher had forty-two advertise- 
ments to draw from for addresses, many 
of them appearing in high-class popular 
publications. Speaking seriously, Mr. 
Fisher said that fake publication was the 
greatest fraud in music in America. 
Last year these spurious song sharks 
had mulcted $545,000 from a susceptible 
public and laid claim to fifty-six per 
cent of copyrights for music. “With 
the aid of our associations and the Music 
Chamber of Commerce,” he said, “I hope 





to see these parasitical publishers ban- 
ished from the music field for all time. 
The government has already acted by 
closing one in Chicago, but not until 
these concerns had fleeced over a million 
dollars from the public.” 

W. J. PARKER. 





B. M. Davison Addresses New England 
Organists 


BosTon, Dec. 16.—B. M. Davison of 
the White-Smith Music Publishing Com- 
pany, gave an address before the mem- 
bers and guests of the New England 
Chapter, A. G. O., in the rooms of the 
Harvard Musical Association recently. 
Mr. Davison spoke on the organ recital 
and its possibilities from the standpoint 
of the publisher, and in the course of his 
address made many interesting com- 
ments on the musical situation, particu- 
larly as it concerns the organist. He 
also dwelt upon the position of the music 
publisher of the American composer of 
organ music, showing the peculiarities of 
the organ phase of the profession and 
appealing to the Guild members to co- 
operate with the publisher in making the 
works of the native composers known. 
Mr. Davison praised the action of Fritz 
Reiner, the new conductor of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, for the interest he has 
shown in seeking out orchestral works 
by Americans, adding that he doubted if 
an American conductor would have dis- 
played more zeal. 





A. J. Jackson Heads Cecilia Society of 
Boston 


Boston, Dec. 16.—Archibald J. Jack- 
son, who has been associated with music 
for the last thirty years in this city 
and New York, has just been elected 
president of the Cecilia Society, one of 
the oldest organizations in the State. 
Mr. Jackson has been a member of the 
Cecilia for twenty years. His aim is 
to bring the society back to the stand- 
ard and purpose for which it was first 
organized; to perform works little 
known and pieces seldom done by other 
singing societies. The Cecilia Society 
plans to give one concert this year and 
will select the program from a motet by 
Bach; “St. Mary Magdalene,” women’s 
chorus. D’Indy; pieces by Elgar, Ban- 
croft, Hugo Wolf; and lighter pieces by 
Stewart and Nevin. Any soloists that 
may be needed will be taken from the 
society so that it will be truly a Cecilia 
concert. Agide Jacchia is conductor. 

W. J. PARKER. 
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BROOKLYN CHORUSES 
GIVE FINE PROGRAMS 


Spalding with Philomena — 
May Peterson Aids 
Apollo Club 


Assisted by Albert Spalding, violinist, 
the Philomena Society, a choral club 
composed of about sixty women, gave an 
exceedingly enjoyable program at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Monday 
evening, Dec. 4, under the leadership of 
Etta Hamilton Morris. In “The Pancake 
Song” by Lecocgq, the only work presented 


without the use of printed music, the 
chorus demonstrated its ability to sing 
with fine unity in phrasing, expression 
and intonation. In the other numbers, 
however, some few kept their eyes much 
too closely on their music. The tone 
quality was very good throughout, al- 
though the sections sometimes lacked 
even balance. Weakness in the contralto 
division was particularly evident in 
Grieg’s “Autumn Storm,” and a Russian 
choral ballad, ‘“‘Vasilissa the Fair,” ar- 
ranged by Schindler. Forsyth’s “Snow 
Fairies” and Pierné’s “In Fair Seville” 
were delightfully and gracefully sung. 
Other songs were Buzzi-Peccia’s “Gloria,” 
Leoni’s “Tally-Ho,”’ Poldowski’s “The 
Perfect Hour,” and Fox’s “The Bugle.” 
The accompaniments were played by 
Alice McNeill. 

Mr. Spalding’s numbers were received 
with earnest and increasingly loud ap- 
plause until he was finally accorded little 
less than an ovation. He played Corelli’s 
“La Folia,” Wieniawski’s Concerto in D 
Minor and a group of five smaller pieces, 
including one of his own compositions, 
“Alabama,” an appealing plantation 
melody and dance. His playing was 
marked with his usual skilful and bril- 
liant technique, poise and deep expres- 
siveness of tone. In response to the in- 
sistent demands of the audience, he 
played four encores. He was ably as- 
sisted at the piano by Andre Benoist. 

—H. F. S. 


Apollo Club Opens Season 


The Apollo Club opened its forty-fifth 
season at the Academy on Nov. 28. The 
soloist was May Peterson, soprano of the 


Metropolitan Opera, who gave three 
groups of songs. Miss Peterson’s grace, 
clarity of diction and beauty of voice 
gained her a reception of marked eordi- 
ality. The club’s performance, under 
Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, was of its cus- 
tomary high standard. Songs by Dudley 
Buck, Oley Speaks and George Osgood 
were included in the program. Incidental 
solos were given by Joseph C. Ames, 
bass, and Wilbur J. Simpson, tenor. Al- 
fred Boyce was at the piano and William 
A. Thayer at the organ.—A. C. 


Elizabeth Hirt Sings 


Elizabeth Hirt, soprano, appeared in 
recital at Memorial Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 6, assisted by Mary Per- 


hatch, contralto; Josiah B. Free, bari- 
tone, and Theodore Lassoff, violinist. 
The program, consisting largely of old 
familiar numbers, was cordially received 
by the audience and many encores were 
given. Miss Hirt’s list included “O Don 
Fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos”; Ar- 
diti’s “The Kiss,” and Finden’s “Kashmiri 
Song” and “The Temple Bells.” Her 
voice is of pleasing quality and her enun- 
ciation is fair. There are defects in 
breathing and tone production. Miss 
Perhatch, who sang “When All Was 
Young,” from Gounod’s “Faust” and 
Lohr’s “The Little Grey Home in the 
West,” has promising voice of consider- 
able warmth and feeling, and sufficient 
volume, but she, too, has yet to acquire 
the important principles of correct sing- 
ing. Mr. Free’s numbers, including 
“Even Bravest Heart,” from Gounod’s 





“Faust,” and Speaks’ “Road to Manda- 
lay,” were very acceptably sung and he 
was enthusiastically applauded. Mr. 
Lassoff, a young violinist, played Tar- 


tini’s Sonata in G Minor and a group of 

smaller pieces. The accompaniments 

were well played by Emeline Rontley. 
—H,. F. S. 





ROCHESTER BEGINS 
SYMPHONY SEASON 





Dossenbach Is New Leader— 


Present Palmgren and 


Mme. Jarnefelt 


By Mary Ertz Will 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 16.—The Roch- 
ester Symphony, under the baton of Her- 
mann Dossenbach, gave its initial concert 
of the season at Convention Hall on 
Dec. 12. This was Mr. Dossenbach’s first 


public appearance in his present post, 
Ludwig Schenck, the orchestra’s conduc- 
tor for a quarter of a century, having 
secured a year’s leave of absence. The 
orchestra played with spirit and author- 
ity Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony; 
Bach’s Air for G String, arranged for 
string orchestra by Wilhelmj, and Sibe- 
lius’ “Finlandia.” The soloist was 
Jessica Requa Cole, contralto, who gave 
the aria, “Ah, Mon Fils” from “Le Pro- 
phéte” and a group of songs, the latter 
with Lorimer Eshlemann at the piano. 
The audience was not large, but most 
enthusiastic. In accordance with custom, 
admission was free. 

Selim Palmgren, composer and pianist, 
with his wife, Mme. Jarnefelt-Palmgren, 
soprano, were heard the same evening in 
a recital which included a number of 
compositions by the former. The event 
was under the auspices of the Eastman 
School of Music, at Kilbourn Hall. Mr. 
Palmgren’s playing of his own piano 
works revealed many beauties. The 
vocalist gave a varied program, which 
included one of her own compositions, 
singing with a voice of dramatic quality 
and employing striking interpretative 
gifts. The audience was large and most 
cordial. Both artists are members of 
the faculty of the school. 





Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer 
Return from Western Tour 


Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller 
have returned from a tour as far west 


as Portland, Ore., in the course of which 
they sang in twenty joint recitals. Miss 
Van der Veer, who in private’ life is 
Mrs. Miller, is now at home with her 
husband in their new studios at 116 
West Seventy-fourth Street. When Mr. 
Miller returned to his position as soloist 
at St. Thomas’ Church, he found that 
a set of microphones connected with the 
Newark broadcasting station had been 
installed, and his singing each Sunday 
may now be heard by an audience vari- 
ously estimated at between 300,000 and 
600,000. 


Mi'dred Dilling Appears in Philadelphia 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, appeared in 
recital in Philadelphia under the aus- 
pices of the Art Alliance on Dec. 11 
with Vada Dilling Kuns, pianist. Miss 
Dilling played with fine effect a Bach 
Prelude and Fugue, “Féerie” by Tour- 
nier and numbers by Scarlatti, Granados 
and Rameau. Among Miss Dilling’s 
pupils who have made recent successful 
appearances are Marietta Bitter, who 
played for the Civic Club, New York, 
on Nov. 29, and Frances Callow, who 
gave a recital in Paterson, N. J., on 
Nov. 30. 








Josiah Zuro, of the Zuro Grand Opera 
Company, conducted a performance of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” which was broad- 
casted from station WJZ at Newark on 
Dec. 3. Lois Patterson sang the rdéle 
of Santuzza; Fred Jagel that of Turid- 
du; Silvio Gavarelli, Alfio; Miriam J.ax, 
Lola, and Inga Wank sang Lucia. Miss 
ee and Miss Wank are pupils of Mr. 

uro. 
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VISITORS ADD COLOR 
TO MILWAUKEE LIST 


Flonzaley Quartet Plays and 
Hinshaw Company Pre- 


sents “Impresario” 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 16.— The 
Flonzaley Quartet again played before 
a large audience in the Pabst Theater, 
under the management of Margaret Rice, 
and evoked even more than its usual 
share of cordial appreciation. The pro- 


gram was made up of Schubert’s Quartet 
in A Minor and the Beethoven Quartet 
in E Minor, both played with great finish 
and beauty of tone. A number of en- 
cores were added. 

One of the most enjoyable events of 
the year was the performance of Moz- 
art’s “Impresario,” by William Wade 
Hinshaw’s company, under the local 
auspices of the Marion Andrews Musical 
Bureau. Percy Hemus, with his bluster 
and pomposity, and his fine sense of 
comedy, made a highly attractive Jm- 
presario. The other members of the 
cast were entirely adequate. 

Anthony Bumbalek, pianist, and a 
member of the faculty of Marquette Con- 
servatory, gave the second of the faculty 
recitals with William Duffy, reader. 
Mr. Bumbalek played a Haydn sonata; 
Theme and Variations, Brahms, and two 
groups of his own compositions. Howard 
O. Stein, of the Wisconsin College of 
Music, gave a piano recital in the 
Atheneum, playing, among other num- 
bers, Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy. for 
piano with Clarence Eidam of Chicago 
at the second piano. 

The MacDowell Club recently gave a 
Seandinavian program, arranged by 
Katherine Clarke. Pearl Brice. violin- 
ist; Verna Lean, contralto, and Eleanor 
Knowles. pianist, participated. Mmes. 
Nisen, Mattern and Frederickson, and 
the Misses Malek, Lean and Clarke. were 
heard in trios. Mrs. Winogene Hewitt 
Kirchner accompanied. 

Carl F. Mueller, one of the city’s best 
known organists. gave his forty-fourth 
free organ recital in the Grand Avenue 
Congregational Church, with Herbert N. 
Cheetham, baritone, as assisting artist. 
Christmas music was featured. Norbert 
Schneider, pianist, presented several of 
his pupils in recital recently. 








Augusta Cottlow to Appear with Minne- 
apolis Symphony 


Recent bookings for Augusta Cottlow, 
pianist, include an appearance as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony and two 
Southern engagements in Anderson, 
S. C., and Columbus, Ga. Miss Cottlow 
will give her annual New York recital 
on Jan. 19 and will play in Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, on Feb. 15. She will give a 
recital in Sandusky, Ohio, on Jan. 8. 





TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Dec. 17.—An organ recital was given 
at the Lutheran Church by Edward 
Rechlin, who played works by Bach and 
Mendelssohn, and an improvisation on a 
chorale, before a large audience. Although 
hampered by an inadequate organ, Mr. 
Rechlin’s performance displayed remark- 
able clarity and musicianship. Mrs. Fred 
Rechlin, soprano, sang an aria. A re- 
ception was tendered Mr. Rechlin after 
the recital at the residence of his brother 
Fred Rechlin, organist of the Lutheran 
Church. The Women’s Music Club gave 
a program of Russian music on Dec. 6. 
Loretta Feibelmann, contralto, and Elsa 
Silverstein, soprano, sang numbers by 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Gretchaninoff. Eunice Shramm gave a 
dance number. Margaret Kintz Duncan 
gave a talk, with musical illustrations 
by Eugenia DeCourcy Hubbard and 
Marguerite Welte. L. EvA ALDEN. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—A new feature re- 
cently started at the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company’s radio broadcasting sta- 
tion is a series of nightly concerts by the 
Victor Saudek Orchestra. 





Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, was 
the soloist at the concert given by the 
Mozart Choral Society in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., on the evening of Dec. 4. 





TRENTON SYMPHONY 
DISPLAYS PROGRESS 


Benefits of Gustav Hagedo: »’ 
Drilling Shown at Openi: » 
Concert of Season 
By Frank L. Gardiner 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 16.—The 
ton Symphony, now comprising 
forty-five members, opened this se:, 
activities by giving the first conce:: 5) 
Dec. 4. Persons who were present \¢), 
appreciative of the purposes of th. o>. 
ganization and the really noteworth, 
progress that has been made towar 
their fulfillment. Organized a year ayo, 
with Gustav Hagedorn as conducto;, ;; 
has advanced substantially since its {ips 
public appearance, thanks both to the 
interest of its members and the apility 
of their leader. The orchestra is .om- 
posed principally of young, well-trained 
musicians. 

Mrs. Jeanette Wells Urban, soprano, 
was the soloist at this ‘concert, and sang 
the aria, Elsa’s Dream, from “Lohen- 
grin.” She had several recalls. 

The program opened with Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony, which called 
forth the best efforts of the players. The 
other orchestral numbers were Masse- 
net’s “Scénes Pittoresques” and Wag- 
ner’s “Rienzi” Overture. Careful re- 
hearsing was evident in the precision and 
surety of the players. Their response to 
the baton of Mr. Hagedorn was instan- 
taneous with few exceptions and the 
general impression created was alto- 
gether favorable. There will be four 
concerts in the course of the season. 








Pennsylvania Heads States in Musical 
Instruction, Says Dr. Dann 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 18.—Dr. Hollis Dann, 
director of music in the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
emphasized, in a recent address before 
the principals, supervisors and teachers 
of Allegheny schools in the City-County 
Building, Pittsburgh, the advance made 
of recent years by the subject of music 


in the curricula of the State institutions. 
Dr. Dann cited the fact that in the new 
State program music is listed as a major 
subject in grade and high schools, and 
that no other State has so far inaugu- 
rated so comprehensive and thorough a 
program of general musical education. 
This program includes special and thor- 
ough training for students who are pros- 
pective teachers. Unusual facilities are 
offered at the State Normal S-hools of 
Indiana, California and West Chester 
and at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. Particular attention 
is given to the rural schools including 
the use of the phonograph and other 
instrumental means for broadening the 
scope of the work in that department. 
A unified plan of co-operation between 
the private teachers and the public in- 
stitutions is also planned. 
RICHARD KOUNTZ. 





BETHLEHEM, Pa.—The Bach Choir 
Assoviation has announced that it wil! 
give a special musical program on Apr'! 
4, 1923, in celebration of Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle’s sixtieth birthday anniversary. 
The Bach Choir, founded in 1898 by Dr. 
Wolle, will sing, the event to take place 
in one of the city’s largest auditoriums. 
The choir will be heard on Dec. 27 
fore 2000 delegates of the State Educa- 
tion Association in the new Liberty Hig! 
School. 





ATHENS, OHIO.—Dr. Clarence -. 
Robinson, the new director of music 2! 
Ohio University, made his first pub'l< 
appearance as conductor of the Gir's 
Glee Club and Men’s Glee Club 
combined program. The assisting s0 
ists were Alice Stevenson, soprano; Sara 
Long, contralto; Fred Lee Tom, tenor; 
William Longstreet, pianist, and Edwaré 
Ronald Robinette, violinist. 





CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—Margart M. Str 
er, of the educational department otf ' 
Victor Talking Machine Co., deliv 
a lecture before representatives of clu 
parent-teacher associations and mv 
lovers generally during Education W* 
Her subject was music appreciation. 
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De ople And Events in New ‘Yorks ek : 


GLEE CLUB GIVES PROGRAM 





yetropolitan Life Male Chorus in Thirty- 
; eighth Concert 


Al who attended the thirty-eighth con- 
cert given by the Metropolitan Life Male 
Glee (lub in the Auditorium of their of- 
fice building on Thursday evening, were 


favored with a very entertaining and en- 
joyable program. The forty-two mem- 
bers, under the competent leadership of 
Dr. lon Jackson, sang with a style and 
fnish heard only in well-seasoned and 
carefully trained organizations. This is 
the fifteenth season of the glee club’s 
concerts. Their numbers were well- 
selected and of a pleasing variety, in- 
cluding dramatic and humorous works, 
ballads, Negro spirituals and Christmas 
carols. Grieg’s “Land Sighting” was 
especially well-adapted to their voices 
and was sung with artistic phrasing and 
exoressiveness. They interpreted Bur- 
leigh’s arrangement of “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” and “Promis’ '.an’,” one 
of his own compositions, with fervor and 
musical feeling. They also sang Her- 
beck’s “The Maid of the Valley,” Clark’s 
“The Night Is Still,” Praetorius’ “Lo, 
How a Rose E’er Blooming,” Adam’s 
“0 Holy Night,” and Gruber’s “Holy 
Night, Peaceful Night.” 

They were assisted by the Bel Canto 
Trio of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. The 
members, Hazel McHenry Vincent and 
Tekla C. Bruce, sopranos, and Mary 
Davis Woodruff, contralto, were enthu- 
siastically received in several numbers 
and also sang individual solos. Helen M. 
Fritz played the accompaniments for the 
Bel Canto Trio. The Glee Club’s ac- 
companiments were played by John M. 
Cushing. H. F. S. 





Soder-Hueck Pupils Appear 


Ellie Marion Ebeling, dramatic so- 
prano, recently appeared as soloist with 
the Beethoven Society at the Astor 


Hotel, scoring a success in Schubert’s 
“Allmacht” sung with chorus, and giving 
with fine effe t Elizabeth’s aria from 
“Tannhauser.” Miss Ebeling is filling 
many engagements, this being her 
seventh concert in one month. She is 2 
pupil of Ada Soder-Hueck. Bernard 
Schram, tenor, was soloist recently at a 
concert in Chalif Auditorium, giving as 
his principal number an aria from “La 
Juive.” Bertha Plock, soprano, gave a 
program for the West Lynbrook Associ- 
ation on Dee. 4, being warmly received 
innumbers by Pearl Curran and Camp- 
bell-Tipton. 





Martin-Smith School Presents Students 
in Recital 


Students of the Martin-Smith Music 
School, Ine., which is under the direc- 
tion of David Martin, were heard in a 


concert in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 9. The school is devoted to the 
musical education of young Negroes and 
the program offered a wide range of 
music skilfully performed. The soloists 
were Sonoma C. Talley, pianist; Chester 
A. Smith, baritone; Isabel Rogers, so- 
Prano, and David I. Martin, Jr., ’cellist. 
David Martin conducted the school or- 
chestra in one movement of Mozart’s G 
Minor Symphony and in numbers by 
Gluck and Karganoff. 





Mercedes Posthauer at Wurlitzer Audi- 
torium 


, Mercedes Posthauer, soprano, was so- 
ist at the Wurlitzer Auditorium noon 
concerts during the week of Dec. 4. She 
“splayed a clear and pleasing coloratura 
Yolee and interpretative ability. Her 
numbers included Schubert’s - “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark,” Cadman’s “At Dawn- 
ae, .sweet Wind That Blows,” by 
-Madwick, and a group of Irish and 
Scotch songs. 





Augustine Royer Sings Old French Chan- 
sons in Costume 


_A program of old French chansons and 
— ‘ional English airs, presented in 
’Stume, was sung by Augustine Royer 
gy ‘ay afternoon, Dec. 5, in Les Salons 
_ {nnales, on East Fifty-seventh 
“rect, New York. One group was de- 
"oted to dance forms of the sixteenth, 
“venteenth and eighteenth centuries, an- 
ther was called “Chansons de l’Empire” 
‘Md a third “Chansons en Crinoline.” 


These last included three numbers in 
English, “Sweet Kitty Clover,’ “The 
Musical Wife” and “May Carol.” There 
were also two French Canadian numbers, 
“La Marianson” and “Ah! Tenaouiche, 
Tenaga.” Miss Royer, who has a very 
pretty lyric soprano voice, sang with 
much charm and art of interpretation. 
She was assisted by Renée Baud, harpist 
and pianist. B. B. 





Berimen Returns from Tour 


Ernesto Bertmen, pianist, has returned 
to New York from a tour of the Middle 
West, where he appeared in concerts in 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. A feature 


of his program was a group of composi- 
tions by Mexican and Spanish composers. 
The pianist will give his sixth recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Jan. 6, presenting for 
the first time an arrangement of a Mexi- 
can folk-song, arranged by Frank La- 
Forge and dedicated to Mr. Berumen. 
He will have the assistance of Charles 
Carver, bass, in a recital in Syracuse in 
February. 





Klibansky and Pupils Sing in White 
Plains 


Sergei Klibansky and a number of his 
pupils gave a concert at the Battle Hill 
Club in White Plains on the evening of 
Dec. 8. The program, which was ar- 
ranged by Dr. Payson, was given by 
Alveda Lofgren, Grace Marcella Lid- 
dane, Helen McFarran, Walter Preston 
and James’ Blankenship, with Mary 
Ludington at the piano. 





Helen Stover Gives Program of Songs by 
Horace Johnson 


A program devoted to the songs of 
Horace Johnson was given by Helen 
Stover, soprano, at the Art Center on 
East Fifty-sixth Street, on the afternoon 
of Dec. 10. The program included 
twenty-two songs of varying styles and 
moods, the lyrics of which ranged from 
John Bunyan to Mr. Johnson himself, 
who wrote a set of charming verses for 
a group of Children’s Sketches. The un- 
usual vocal gifts of Miss Stover enabled 
her to bring out the musical value of 
Mr. Johnson’s songs, some of which were 
exceedingly clever. A large audience 
heard the concert and applauded oth 
singer and composer. Constance Piner 
was a commendable accompanist. C. H. 





Pupils of Henrietta Speke-Seeley Heard 
in Recitals 


Mabel Reeve, vocal pupil of Henrietta 
Speke-Seeley, was soloist at a recent con- 
cert given under the auspices of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and also appeared with a string trio at 
a musicale in Southold, N. Y. Audrey 
Launder, contralto, gave a recital in Cro- 
ton Falls, N. Y., on Nov. 22. Lillian Mor- 
lang, soprano, has been engaged for a 
series of Y. M. C. A. musicales in 
Yonkers, 





Father Bracken Sings for Music Students 


The Rev. Lawrence Bracken, baritone, 
was the soloist at the concert given by 
the Music Students’ League of New 
York, Inc., in Steinway Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Dec. 3. With Estelle Lieb- 
ling as his accompanist, Father Bracken 
sang numbers by Handel, Huhn, Flégier, 





Franck and Ware and several Irish 
songs. 
Children Give Musicale at Seymour 


School 


A musicale was given at the Seymour 
School of Musical Re-education by the 
younger members of the school on the 
afternoon of Dec. 9. No pre-arranged 
program was given, the various children 
playing numbers which they preferred. 
Mrs. Seeger plaved a number of violin 
solos and Marshall Bartholomew sang 
several Negro spirituals and songs for 
children. 





Tamme Pupil to Appear Abroad 


Dicie Howell, who is one of the concert 
artists studying with Charles Tamme, 
is making a successful tour of the West. 
Agnes O’Neill, soprano, for several years 
a student of Mr. Tamme, has left for 
Europe, where she will appear in concert 
in London and Paris. Miss O’Neill’s voice 
has attracted favorable attention, and 
she will be heard in concerts in America 
at the conclusion of her tour abroad. 


Dudley Buck Gives House-Warming in 
New Studio 

Dudley Buck, teacher of singing, 

celebrated the opening of his new home- 

studio on West End Avenue with a 

house-warming on the afternoon of Dec. 


10. A program was given by three of 
Mr. Buck’s pupils, Ella Good, contralto; 
Leslie Arnold, baritone, and Elbridge 
Sanchez, tenor, with Elsie T. Cowen at 
the piano. Ary van Leeuwen, flautist, 
was also heard in solos and Maurice La 
Farge, pianist, played a number of his 
own compositions. Mrs. Buck was as- 
sisted in receiving and at the tea table 
by Mrs. Charlotte Babcock, Mrs. Francis 
Blossom, Mrs. Albert C. Ludlum and 
Mrs. J. F. Chauveau. Among those pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Braman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Job Hedges, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rolland G. Monroe, Oscar Saenger, 
George Fergusson, Walter Bogart, Mr. 
and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Haywood, Mr. and Mrs. Gard- 
ner Lamson, George E. Shea, Edwin 
Hughes, Mrs. John Moody, Mrs. LeRoy 
Dresse, Mrs. Albert Sterner, George 
Reimherr, Sergei Klibansky, Frederick 
Keating, Mr. and Mrs. John Tenny, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Beckhardt, and Mrs. 
Eddy Brown. 





Victor Herbert Numbers Given at 
Capitol Theater 


The musical program at the Capitol 
Theater, under the direction of S. L. 
Rothafel, during the week of Dec. 17, 
included numbers from the operettas of 
Victor Herbert. The vocal soloists were 
Betsy Ayres, Evelyn Herbert, Erik Bye, 
and William Robyn. The ballet corps 
was headed by Maria Gambarelli, Alex- 
ander Oumansky. Doris Niles and Thalia 
Zanou. A special prologue to the fea- 
ture picture had a musical setting ar- 
ranged by William Axt, and was sung 
by James Parker Coombs. 





Hans Letz for Faculty of American Con- 
servatory and College of Music 


Carl Hein and Augustus Fraemcke, di- 
rectors of the New York American Con- 


servatory and the College of Music, an- 
nounce that Hans Letz will head the vio- 
lin department of the two schools after 
Jan. 1. Mr. Letz is the founder of the 
Letz Quartet. and has been associated in 
the past with the Institute of Musical 
Art. He will conduct classes at the two 
schools while the quartet is in New York. 





Soloists Heard at Riesenfeld Theaters 


Miriam Lax, soprano, and Adrian de 
Silva, tenor, were the soloists in the 
program at the Rialto Theater, in the 
week beginning Dec. 17, singing Cad- 
man’s “I Hear a Thrush at Eve.” At the 
Rivoli, where Frederick Stahlberg and 
Emanuel Baer are the conductors, four 
Schubert compositions, the Serenade, 
Waltz Sentimental, Moment Musical and 
Marche Militaire are woven together 
into the “Schubertiana” fantasy. Joan 
Ruth, soprano, and Inga Wank, con- 
tralto, sane the Serenade. Marcel 
Salesco, baritone. sang Diaz’s “Arioso de 
Benvenuto.” The orchestral overture 
was that to Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers.” 





Hughes Pupil Returns from Tour 


Arthur Klein, pupil of Edwin Hughes 
and winner of the piano prize at the bi- 
ennial festival of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs in Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919, has returned to New York from 
a tour of forty concerts under the direc- 
tion of the White Musical Bureau of 
Boston. Mr. Klein will be heard in a 
New York recital later in the season. 





Students of William A. C. Zerffi Heard 


Marguerite Clark, soprano, and 
Roscoe Leonard, tenor, students of Wil- 
liam A. C. Zerffi, appeared in the month- 
ly studio recital on Dec. 3, giving a pro- 
gram of songs by Handel, Brahms, 
Grieg and \Ward-Stephens. Edna Bates, 
a student of Mr. Zerffi, is meeting with 
success in the title réle of “Sue Dear,” 
on tour for the season. 





Jeanne de Mare to Give Lecture Series 


Jeanne de Mare, lecture-pianist. ‘ Will 
give a series of three musical talks in 
English during the month of January. 
The first will be on music in France and 
Russia at the home of Mrs. Joseph B. 








Thomas on Jan. 9; the second, on Poetry 
in its relation to music, at the home of 
Mrs. Fenton B. Turck, on Jan. 16, and 
on music in America and England at the 
home of Mrs. William Ives Washburn. 
Jr., on Jan. 23. Assisting artists who 
will appear in the course of the series 
are John Barclay, baritone; Frederick 
Bristol, pianist; Eva Gauthier, mezzo- 
Barbara 


soprano; Maurel, mezzo- 
soprano, and Margaret  Nikoloric, 
planist. 





Louis Robert Appointed Organist at. 
Temple Bnai Jeshurum 


Louis Robert, organist and assistant 
conductor of the Schola Cantorum, has 
been appointed organist of Temple Bnai 
Jeshurum, New York. He began his 
duties on Dec. 1. Mr. Robert was also 
one of the soloists in the musicale ar- 
ranged by the Women’s Committee of 
the City Symphony given in the home 
of Mrs. William Braden, on the after- 
noon of Dec. 11. He played organ num- 
bers by Bonnet, Dubois, and others, in- 
cluding a composition by himself. 





Franck to Be Honored in 
Wanamaker Programs 


César 


In honor of the centenary of César 
Franck, a series of three organ recitals, 
embracing his entire list of compositions 
for the organ, will be given by Marcel 
Dupré and Charles M. Courboin in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, on 
the afternoons of Dec. 27, 29 and Jan. 3. 
The first and last programs will be given 
by Mr. Dupré and will include the First 
Choral; Prelude, Fugue and Variation; 
Cantabile, Fantasie in C, Finale in B 
Flat, Fantasie in A, Pastorale, Prayer 
and Second Choral. Mr. Courboin will 
play the Grande Piece Symphonique, 
Third Chorale, Andantino and Piece 
Heroique. Admission will be by com- 
plimentary ticket. 





Warford Students in Many Engagements 


Harry Puder, baritone, a student of 
Claude Warford, gave a recital in Plain- 
field, N. J.,on Dec. 9. Joseph Siegfried, 
tenor, appeared in Boonton, N. J., on 
Dec. 13, and John Arden, tenor, gave a 
joint recital with Frank Ronan in New- 
ark on Nov. 6. Mr. Arden sang in Pat- 
erson, N. J., on Nov. 24 and 25, and 
Marjorie Lauer, soprano, appeared with 
Walter Koch, baritone, at the Astor 
Hotel, New York, on Dec. 11. Elizabeth 
Janes, soprano, gave a successful reci- 
tal in Suffern, N. Y., on Nov. 24. and 
appeared in a musicale at the Hotel 
Astor on Dee. 11. 


Mary Davis Returns from 





Europe 


Mary Davis, mezzo-contralto, has re- 
turned from Europe after a_ season’s 
study with Mme. Felia Litvinne in Paris. 
Miss Davis attracted favorable comment 
in numerous appearances abroad. She 
will be heard in many engagements this 
season, and will resume her work with 
Claude Warford. 





Marianne Vota Sings at Reception 


Marianne Vota, mezzo-soprano, was 
heard in a number of interesting songs 
recently at a reception given in her 
honor at the home of Mrs. Raymond 
Van Sickler. Mme. Vota, formerly a 
member of the Opéra Comique Company 
in Paris, included an aria from “Samson 
et Dalila” and “Monsieur Cupidon,” by 
Seismit-Doda in her program. 





Charlotte Lund Discusses “Tosca” 
Charlotte Lund, soprano, gave another 


of her “Opera Circles” talks in her 
studio on Dec. 5. The opera discussed 
was Puccini’s “Tosca,” the principal 


numbers of which were sung by Mme. 
Lund and assisting artists. A large 
number attended. 





New Faculty Member Gives Recital at 
American Institute 

James Gwilym Anwyl, tenor, who has 
lately been added to the teaching staff of 
the American Institute of Applied Music, 
gave a recital in the auditorium of the 
school recently. He was heard by a 
large audience in a program that in- 
cluded arias by Handel and Puccini and 
songs by Grieg, Franz, Ries, Tchaikov- 
sky, Dunn, Cadman and others. 





Marie Miller Returns from Tour 

Marie Miller, harpist, has returned to 
New York after fulfilling engagements in 
Pennsylvania that included Erie and 
Wilkes-Barre. Miss Miller has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the harp depart- 
ment at Villa Marie Academy, Erie, 
where she taught for several seasons. 
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Utica, N. Y.—Mrs. George Lee 
Bready gave a lecture-recital on Wag- 
ner’s “Rheingold” on Dec. 2. An appre- 
ciative audience filled the Auditorium. 

* * * 


DENVER, CoL.—Edward B. Fleck pre- 
sented his pupil, Mary Marzyk, pianist, 
at Central Christian Church in a pro- 
gram in which she showed decided 
promise. 

ok * ok 

TIFFIN, OHIO.—Edward Gould Mead 
was heard in a series of three vesper 
organ recitals at Heidelberg University. 
The assisting artists were Addie E. 
Stanton and Oswald Blake, tenor. 

* ca a 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Paul K. Hutchinson 
thas been appointed conductor of the 
North Pacific Dental College Glee Club. 
‘This Club, which comprises thirty sing- 
ers, will give concerts after Jan. 1. 

a7 oe 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Ruth Gordon, from 
the class of Lois Adler, member of the 
Cornish School faculty, gave an interest- 
ing piano recital at the Cornish Theater 
recently, and was assisted by Esther 
Van Valey, soprano. 

* * oK 

WEBSTER CITY, IoOwA.—Paul Stoye, 
head of the piano department at Drake 
University, was heard in the first recital 
of the Cook series at the Methodist 
Church. Mr. Stoye’s program included 
several of his own compositions. 

* * * 


CALIFORNIA, PA.—The Senior Girls’ 
Glee Club of Southwestern State Nor- 
mal School, sang a program of Christ- 
mas music at the Presbyterian Church 
on Sunday morning, Dec. 3. Mrs. 
Theresa M. Day, conductor, played the 
organ accompaniments. 

* * * 


JENKINTOWN, PA.—A recital for two 
pianos was given by Mrs. Emma Warde 
Ryder and Ethelyn Marguerite Selner at 
‘tthe Beechwood School Conservatory of 








Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite was 
The assisting art- 
ist was Ruth M. Howells, reader. 


Music. 
among the numbers. 


* ca * 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa.—Florence and 
Bessie Garrison, pupils of Marie Lyon, 
assisted by Helen M. Stark, pupil of 
Helen Kacena Stark, were heard in re- 
cital recently in the Y. W. C. A. audi- 
torium. The young pianists played a 
duet, “Carnival of the Roses,” by Sar- 
torio, as a closing number. 

* * * 


HOLYOKE, Mass.—Members of the 
Holyoke Music Club, at the November 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Heywood, 
heard a program of French music, con- 
tributed by Mrs. Thayer, Mrs. Du- 
quenne, Mrs. Clarke, Miss Prentiss, Mrs. 
Webster, Mrs. Heywood, Mrs. Magna, 
Miss McKay and Mrs. Prentiss. 


* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Mrs. Kuria Strong, 
a member of the Cornish School faculty, 
presented a number of pupils in a vocal 
recital in the Cornish Theater. Helen 
Addy, Mrs. Drury Adams, Kathryn 
Worth and Sydney Allison sang; and 
Elna Burgeson, pianist, and Arthur 
Kloth, violinist, assisted in the program. 

* aa * 


BEATTY, PA.—A program of Schubert’s 
music, the first of a series planned by 
the director of music, was given recently 
at St. Xavier’s Academy. A chorus, vocal 
and piano soloists and a string quartet 
were heard. Mary Ellen Thurston, who 
was heard as pianist on this program, 
played violin numbers in a recent radio 
concert. 

* * * 

SAN  FRANCIScCO.—Pupils of M. 
Anthony Linden, of the faculty of the 
Ada Clement School, were presented re- 
cently in a program of solo and ensemble 
numbers for flute. Incidental music for 
a performance of Shakespeare’s “As You 
Like It” was furnished by the orchestra 
of the Polytechnic High School under 
Charles J. Lamp. 


NEWPORT News, VA.—Mable Maxon, a 
talented pupil of F. Flaxington Harker, 
composer and organist, gave an organ 
recital in the Orcutt Avenue Baptist 
Church recently, assisted by Mrs. Frank 
Barrett, violinist, and Lucille Tilghman, 
contralto. Compositions by Franck, Du- 
bois, Wieniawski, Schubert and Homer 
made up the program. Evelyn Davis was 
the accompanist. 

* * * 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Clarence Loomis, 
composer and pianist, gave a concert 
recently for the Artists’ Club of Louis- 
ville, Ky. While in Louisville Mr. 
Loomis was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cale Young Rice. Mr. Rice is the author 
of the poetic drama, “Yolando of 
Cyprus” which Mr. Loomis has set to 
music. Mr. Rice was well pleased with 
the score and complimented Mr. Loomis 
on his treatment of the story. 


* * * 


MARSHALL, TEx.—The Ernest Powell 
School of Music gave its first class meet- 
ing of the season on Dec. 5. Edward 
Abner Thompson, reader, of the Curry 
School of Expression, Boston, gave 
several delightful numbers, including 
Browning’s “Abt Vogler.” Mr. Powell 
contributed some piano improvisations 
and Mrs. W. T. Caven, Ada Sweeney and 
W. R. Hartgrove were heard in pianvu 
and vocal numbers. 


* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Bohéme Music 
Club met at the home of Helen Wilkins 
Barwick and heard a program given by 
Mrs. Channing Pritchard, Mrs. E. C. 
Messett and Winifred Bousfield. Arias 
from Italian operas were featured. 
Helen Klansnic, Carolyn Signor, Eloise 
Greenberg, Kenneth Lyman, Edward 
Whiting and Dorothy Greenberg, pupils 
of Silvio Risegari, appeared in recent 
recital. Miss Greenberg was heard in a 
Chopin Concerto, with Mr. Risegari at 
the second piano. 

* K 1K 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—Shirley Heich- 
helheim, a pupil at the Newcomb School 
of Music, gave a recital on Nov. 31 at 
the Art Building, Newcomb College, 
playing numbers by Schumann, Liszt, 
Beethoven, Chopin and Cyril Scott. Isa- 
bel B. Cline, a Chicago singer and 
teacher, has come to New Orleans and 
taken a studio in the French Quarter. 
She will remain until the spring, when 
she is booked for a concert tour. Violet 


——w 


Hart invited a group of music-love,. 
hear Miss Cline in her home recent! 


o* * * 


0 


ot 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Cleona Q) \¢t; 
soprano, and Gladys Comforter, pi. .\.;' 
both members of the School of \\,,;; 
faculty of Florida State College, g:..., 
recital on Dec. 7. Miss Quiett has a jp,_ 
matic soprano voice with an attra: tiye 
lyric quality. Miss Comforter p).ye4 
with authority. She has a big techy (jy. 
and a fine sense of values. Dean 0)))\¢». 
man accompanied the singer. At | ye. 
cent recital Gladys Mosley, also a pop. 
ber of the faculty, played a mojery 
group, including Grainger’s “Sheph.rq’s 
Hey” and Guion’s “Turkey in the 
Straw,” with rhythmic swing which ¢ar-. 
ried her audience with her. 


* * * 


Ss 


CEDAR RAPips, IowA.—For the second 
time in recent years certain members of 
the Coe College music faculty haye 
awarded scholarships to talented young 
musicians. The scholarships just ap. 
nounced are as follows: Risser Patty, 
head of the Conservatory and director of 
the voice department, made his award to 
Adris Wilson; Max Daehler, head of 
the piano department, selected Gladys 
Tufts; Marshall Bidwell, director of the 
organ department, chose Velma Troyak, 
while Joseph Kitchin, head of the violin 
department, decided on Cecil Jackman. 
Other selections included Anna Callan, 
by Claude Newcomb of the voice depart- 
ment; Nadin Dulin, by Louise Mansfield, 
also of the voice department, and Helen 
McBroom, by Eleanor Houts of the piano 


department. 
+ * 


PORTLAND, ORE. — A_ biographical 
sketch of Beethoven, read by Elizabeth 
Norberg, interested members of the Cad- 
man Club at a: meeting at the home of 
Mrs. C. F. Easter, who was assisted in 
the direction of the program by Mrs. 
Carl Grissen. Mrs. E. Trayle, Mrs. 
Charles Moody, Mrs. C. W. Yielding, 
Mrs. Miles D. Warren, Mrs. Harry Free- 
man, Mrs. J. H. Gallagher and Mrs. 
George Jeffrey gave a concert of Bee- 
thoven and modern numbers. The Arco 
Trio, comprising Flora May Ross, piano; 
Marie Page, violin, and Hazel Babbidge, 
‘cello, played ensemble numbers at a mu- 
sical tea given by the Monday Musical 
Club at the home of Mrs. W. J. Zimmer- 
man, and M. De laParelle, baritone, who 
was heard in operatic arias, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. De laParelle. 
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Clarence Adler 
PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


Sol Alberti 
PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
Phone Wadsworth 4550 
Studio: 65 W. 7Ist., New York 





Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACCOMPANIST 
Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 








The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-seventh Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Eugene Bernstein 
Teacher of Piano 
Studio: 22 West 85th Street, New York 
‘Phone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Schuyler 1337 


Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
664 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown Lyric DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
( West 69th St., New York Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French 
and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 
WN. Y. ‘Phone 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 



































Frank Farrell 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 


Coach fer Concert 
F rances F oster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 








Thomas Franco Violinist—Teacher 
From vueegy Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 


181 E. 75th St., N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 
Studios: 1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 


George Hamlin CONCERT TENOR 
Instruction in Singing and English 


iction 
November Ist to May I5th: 1070 Madison Ave.. 
New York; June Ist to Novernber Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Schuyler 5910 








Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
a ad 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
or 


” Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York Schuyler 0506 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Albert Marsh 


Teacher of Oboe 
24 West 45th St., New York 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell vio.tnist 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


























Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 12Ist Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 














Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Votce Culture Repertoire 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


. sm, Lyric-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin {7ric-Ce 
Concerts—Oratorie—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan era House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick comPosER PIANIST 
Instruction—Coaching 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 











Studio: 593 Madison Avenue, New York 
Plaza 3477 
Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Inpterpretation—Theory 
607-608 Cari :gie Hall. New York 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singin 

Studio 144 East 62d St., 





ew York 





Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 

115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827_ 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


Anne Stevenson 
° TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St. 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 


Teacher of Votce 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
241 W. 72nd St. Col. 2983 


Carl Venth 
DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Tex-_ 


Crystal Waters 
SINGER OF SONGS 

Teacher of Staging. 
Studio: 9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 832! : 


Dorsey Whittington 

American Pianist 

13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 = 


Mary Louise Woelber 
Formerly of Wagenhals and Kempe* 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianolog»* 
810 Carnegie Hall New Yor 
Grand Opera Baritore 
Nikola Zan WY at 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 - 
Zerfh 


























Studio: 











Teacher of Singing 
Voice Preduction without Interfere*®** 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice 
Production - 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YOR 
Phone—Schuyler 9139 — 
. Gran 
Josiah Zuro wae be. 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Av* 


New York City Phone Circle 
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ANZ FORCES PLAY 
BOCCHERINI PIECE 


‘ewly Discovered Symphony 
By Old Master Has First 


Hearing in St. Louis 
By Herbert W. Cost 
sr, Louis, Mo., Dec. 16.—The pre- 
oliday pair of concerts by the St. Louis 
kymphony produced an unusually melo- 
Hious program, which was finely execut- 





4, divulging the full beauties of the 


umbers presented. Conductor Ganz 
presented for the first time in America 
the Boccherini Symphony in C, recently 
nearthed and published in Switzerland. 
Ithough short, it has the four custom- 
wry moverhents and was played without 
Louse. Its style was most pleasing to 


jevotees of the old classic writing. 

The orchestra was brilliant in Dohn- 
snyi’s Suite for Orchestra in Four Parts, 
Dp. 19. All of the beauties of a highly 
srnamented score were brought out by 
Mr. Ganz, particularly in the third and 
fourth movements, a Romanza and a 
Rondo, respectively. The balance of the 
rchestral program’ was from Richard 
Vagner’s pen and included “Eine Faust 
\verture” and Wotan’s “Farewell” and 
he “Magic Fire” Music from “Die Wal- 
kiire.’ Paul Althouse, tenor, appeared 
4s soloist. His first number was “Una 
furtiva lagrima” from Donizetti’s “L’- 
Flisir d’Amore,” and in the second part 
he gave a _ beautiful interpretation of 
Walter’s Prize Song from “Die Meister- 
singer.” It was in this that he revealed 
he full beauty of his voice. As an en- 
core he sang Siegmund’s Love Song 
from “Die Walkiire.” 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, gave 
his first recital here on Dec. 12 at the 
Odeon for the benefit of the Catholic 
Women’s League. A moderately filled 
house was riotous in its clamor for more 
than his scheduled program, so well did 
hey like the ease and finesse with which 
he sang. His program was varied and 
intensely interesting. Old masters and 

odern were well represented, and espe- 
ially liked was his French group. Wil- 
liam Janauschek was his accompanist. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff again satisfied a 
capacity audience at the Odeon on Dec. 
13, when Elizabeth Cueny presented him 
in recital. While his program was made 
up of what might be termed “study num- 
bers,’ nevertheless these familiar tunes 
were made to live anew and were thor- 
uughly enjoyed. His first selection was 
Medtner’s “Variations.” An _ excellent 
Chopin group was included. The audi- 
nce would not leave until he had added 
three extras, one of course being his own 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor. 

The “popular” concert of Dec. 10 pre- 
sented perhaps the most classic program 
yet heard at these concerts. It contained 
the Brahms’ “Academic Overture,” the 
third movement from Borodine’s Sym- 
Phony No. 2, Chalmers Clifton’s ‘“Ada- 
g0,” Grieg’s Norwegian Dance, No. 2, 
and the “William Tell” Overture, besides 
a few extras. 

Lester Donahue, pianist, as_ soloist, 
‘Treated a veritable furore with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Concerto in C Sharp Minor, 
and was forced to add two encores. 





Auburn Establishes Juvenile Band 


AuBuRN, N. Y., Dec. 18.—A twenty-two 
Piece band made up entirely of young- 
sters, none of whom is over fiye years 
od, 1s a unique innovation in the kinder- 
farten of the Genesee Street school here. 
‘was formed primarily with the idea 
*' instilling a sense of rhythm. Gibson 
Oper, five years old, is conductor, and 
4 sturdy wielder of the baton. Under 
‘im are both boys and girls of several 


Herenereneneenceescengsontant! 


An American Tribute to Elwes 


: BUST to the memory of Ger- 
; vase Elwes, the English singe. 

Who was killed a year ago in Bos- 
: was unveiled by Lady Lee of 
; Fareham in Queen’s Hall, London, 
on Dee. 14. It was presented by 
: Malvina Hoffman, the sculptor, and 

other American friends of the 
Singer. Above the bust, which is 
Yack of the grand circle, is an in- 
a ption reading: ‘‘With his whole 
heart he sang songs and loved Him 
that made him,” and below is an- 
other inseription telling that it is 
an American tribute. 


4 tor 
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nationalities. So far the work of the or- 
chestra has been confined to selections in 
four-four time, mostly “Mether Goose 
Rhymes” set to music. Instruments used 
include drums, cymbals, tambourines, tri- 
angles, clappers and kazoos. The Board 
of Education is at present experimenting 
in Genesee Street school alone in this 
new venture. The Horace Mann kinder- 
garten in New York furnished the ex- 
ample for the Auburn school. 
; HARRY R. MELONE 


St. [youts Activities 


StDouis.Mo. Dec. 16. 


Pupils of Louise Griffith recently gave 
an excellent performance of “The Lass 
of Limerick Town,” a comic opera, at 
the Wednesday Club Auditorium. An- 
other recent event of interest was the 
recital given by Florence Waters, a pupil 
of Alice Widney Conant, with the assist- 
ance of Horace White, pianist. 

* * ok 

Frances Boester, mezzo-soprano of the 
Thorwald Olsen Voice Studios, appeared 
recently in the leading réle of a Japanese 
comic opera given at the East St. Louis 
High School Auditorium for the Lans- 
downe Christian Church. 

ak * * 


Helen Marie Linet, pianist, was lately 
heard in a graduation recital at Loretto 
Academy. She was awarded a senior 
diploma. Helen Griffin and Marie Stucn- 
stedt, vocalists, assisted in the program 
and Mary Allene Meyer was accompanist. 

* * * 

The Strassburger Conservatory re- 
cently gave a students’ recital of consid- 
erable merit in which pupils of O. Wade 
Fallert, Daniel Jones, Frank Gecks and 
Olivia Gregory appeared. Piano, violin 
and vocal numbers were given with fine 
spirit and expression. Louis Conrath, 
composer and instructor of piano, has 
returned to the faculty after a vacation. 














DES MOINES, IOWA 


Dec. 16.—The Fortnightly Musical 
Club recently presented Elena Gerhardt 
in recital in the ballroom of the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel. This and the ap- 
pearance of Charles Courbon, organist, 
at the Des Moines Theater under the 
auspices of the Women’s Club, have been 
the most interesting musical events by 
outside artists. The Angelus Choir of 
100 voices, conducted by William Frith, 
recently sang Handel’s “Messiah” at the 
Central Christian Church. The soloists 
were Clara Davisson, soprano; Helen 
Dunlop, contralto; A. O. Eastman, tenor, 
and William Frith, bass. The Clay Bel- 
lew Concert Company, composed of Clay 
Bellew, baritone; Marie Voil, violinist, 
and Ellen Jane McCurley appeared re- 
cently before the Lions’ Club. The St. 
Cecilia’s Musical Guild of the Catholic 
Women’s League was heard in a pro- 
gram at the K. of C. Hall under the 
leadership of Clara Hays. A program 
of American music was given recently at 
the Des Moines University. Those tak- 
ing part were Helen Ladd Warren, so- 
prano; Walter L. Roosa, violinist, and 
Edith Usry, pianist. Celeste B. Givens, 
of the Drake University faculty, gave a 
benefit concert at the Waveland Park 
Women’s Club. Soloists were Emma 
Louise Anderson, violinist; Eloise Shear- 
er, soprano; Helen Birmingham, accom- 
panist, and Celeste B. Givens, pianist. 

HOLMES COWPER. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Dec. 16.—The centenary of the birth 
of César Franck was celebrated with an 
appropriate program given by the Pun- 
dits, a student organization at Yale, in 
Sprague Memorial Hall last Sunday af- 
ternoon. An interesting account of the 
great French composer was given by 
William Lyon Phelps, in which the 
speaker eulogized César Franck as be- 
ing one of the world’s greatest men in 
character and music. Ellsworth Grum- 
man, pianist, played Franck’s Prelude, 
Choral and Fugue; and Bruce Simonds, 
pianist, assisted by Mrs. Donaldson, vio- 
linist, played A Major Sonata. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





UTICA, N. Y. 


Dec. 16.—Mischa Elman was pre- 
sented in recital by Gertrude Curran of 
the Utica Bureau of Music Education, 
on Dec. 9. Liza Elman, the violinist’s 
sister, was at the piano for his perform- 
ance of the “Kreutzer” Sonata of Bee- 
thoven. Josef Bonime was the accom- 
panist. 





Service of Music Was Part of 
Life Work of John Wanamaker 
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HILADELPHIA, Dec. 16—Music suf- 

fered a loss by the recent death of 
John Wanamaker, merchant and philan- 
thropist, whose career, apart from his 
creation of a new ideal for mercantile 
establishments in America was notable 
for work done in the cause of various 
philanthropies and in the encouragement 
of art by means of many free concerts 
given in the auditoriums of his New 
York and Philadelphia stores. 

He rebuilt the organ constructed for 
the St. Louis Exposition, said to be the 
largest instrument in existence, and in- 
stalled it in his Philadelphia store. He 


engaged directors of music at both es- 
tablishments. The head of these activi- 
ties in New York is Dr. Alexander Rus- 
sell, well-known organist and professor 
of music at Princeton University. In 
Philadelphia this post has been held for 
a number of years by Mary Vogt, who 
played the organ at Mr. anamaker’s 
funeral service. 

In this city it has been the custom to 
give organ programs at intervals during 
business hours, the large instrument in 
the rotunda being heard in all parts of 
the store. Several years ago a custom 
was established of opening the store one 
evening each week for a recital. Charles 
M. Courboin was engaged for many of 
these events. A feature was a _ well- 
developed scheme of programs divided 
into fall, winter and spring series, in 
which organ classics appropriate to the 
seasons were given. This year Mr. Cour- 
boin gave special programs on Armistice 
and Thanksgiving days. An especially 
interesting event was the collaboration 


recently of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under Leopold Stokowski, in a program 
of elaborate organ and orchestral num- 
bers. A similar concert has been ar- 
ranged for Dec. 26 next. 


Built Auditoriums for Music 


In the Philadelphia store there are 
two beautiful auditoriums for musical 
programs, Greek and Egyptian Halls, 
in which Leo Ornstein and many other 
well-known artists have been heard. 
Young local singers and instrumentalists 
have been encouraged under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Wanamaker, and given oppor- 
tunities to make public appearances here, 
when fitted to do so. ture-recitals 
have frequently been given on operas 
that were to be sung in this city, the 
principal arias and ensembles being per- 
formed by competent artists. Similar 
programs were given to illustrate sym- 
phonic music. 

The Wanamaker Auditorium in New 
York, with a seating capacity of 1500 
persons, has been utilized for daily musi- 
cal py ame throughout many years. 
Notable events have been given here, in- 
cluding the farewell orchestral concerts 
conducted by Richard Strauss on his visit 
to the United States in 1904. A large 
new organ was built and installed in this 
hall last year, and for the dedicatory 
concerts Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre 
Dame, Paris, was invited to come to 
America. Many subsequent programs 
have been given here by Mr. Dupré and 
Mr. Courboin. The list of noted artists 
who have appeared in the Auditorium is 
a very large one, and not a few musical 
personalities now well known to the 
American public made their first appear- 
ances here. 








PASSED AWAY 
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Dr. William Francis Dann 


LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 16.—Dr. William 
Francis Dann, of the University of 
Nebraska, died at his home on Dec. 6. 
Dr. Dann had been a member of the 
faculty of the University School of Fine 
Arts since 1894. He was born in New 
York State Sept. 15, 1857, and was a 
pioneer teacher of music in Ohio. He was 
instructor for a time at Denison Uni- 
versity, Ohio. From there he went to 
Kirksville, Mo., and later came to Lin- 
coln. Dr. Dann was a composer of more 
than local note, and kept in touch with 
the new developments in the field of art. 

HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 





Parker Lamson Wialker 


SALEM, MAss., Dec. 16.—Parker Lam- 
son Walker, a musician well known in 
New England, who for more than fifty 
years was organist of the South Congre- 
gational Church here, died recently at the 
age of 77, following a long illness. Ten 
years ago the congregation held a recep- 
tion celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of his service as organist. He was em- 
ployed for 46 years by the Mason & Ham- 
lin Piano Company. Mr. Walker is sur- 
vived by one son, Fred C. Walker, of New 
York. 





George L. Osgood 


Boston, Dec. 16.—Word has been re- 
ceived here of the death in England of 
George L. Osgood, prominent for many 
years in musical circles here. He was 
born in Chelsea, Mass., seventy-eight 
years ago and was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1866. He was leader of the Har- 
vard Glee Club and after graduation he 
went to Berlin and studied with Hauput 
and Serber. After three years in Ger- 
many, he went to Italy and studied there 
with Lamperti for three years. Later 
he gave a series of concerts throughout 
Europe. In 1872 he returned to America 
and toured with Theodore Thomas’ or- 
chestra. Later he came to Boston and 
became choir leader and solo tenor at 
Emanuel Church. Back Bay, where he 
remained for twelve years. He also led 
several singing organizations, including 
the Boylston Club and the Boston Sing- 
ers’ Society. W. J. PARKER. 





Richard M. Davis 


BosTon, Dec. 16.—Richard M. Davis, 
resident of Wakefield, Mass., died in the 
City Hospital Dec. 11 as the result of 


injuries sustained in an elevator acci- 
dent here Nov. 11. Born in Woodstock, 
Me., July 24, 1858, he became a proficient 
musician, specializing on several band 
instruments, and later was author of an 
instruction book for trombone players. 
He was a member of the Boston Festival 
Orchestra and had been librarian for 
several large orchestras, acting in that 
capacity for the orchestra at the Panama 
Exposition in San Francisco. He was 
prominent in Masonic circles and leaves 
a widow and two half-brothers. 





E. Azalia Hackley 


DETROIT, Dec. 16.—E. Azalia Hackley, 
soprano, teacher of voice and a prominent 
leader in the Negro cultural movement, 
died here on Dec. 18. She was born in 
Tennessee and after studying at the De- 
troit Conservatory went abroad, where 
she studied first under Shakespeare and 
then under Jean de Reszke. She organized 
many large choruses and urged the sing- 
ing of Negro spirituals. She also en- 
gaged in raising funds to aid musicians, 
extending heip to Clarence Cameron 
White and Carl Diton, as well as many 
others. 





Eric Thorne 


LONDON, Nov. 30.—Eric Thorne, bari- 
tone, for many years a member of the 
D’Oyly Carte touring companies, died 
on Nov. 26, in a nursing home at Ken- 
sington after a long illness. In the casts 
of the George Edwardes provincial com- 
panies, he sang leading roles in “A Waltz 
Dream,” “The Lady Dandies,” “The 
Merry Widow,” and other productions. 
He toured America some years ago. 





Harry T. Crawford 


SULLIVAN, IND., Dec. 17.—Harry T. 
Crawford, local musician and business 
man, died here after undergoing an 
operation for appendicitis, on Dec. 4. He 
organized the orchestra of the Washing- 
ton Avenue Church fifteen years ago, and 
conducted it since its founding. The 
annual series of free concerts by the or- 
ganization were a feature of the com- 
munity musical life. 


Mrs. Berdia C. Huntress 


KEENE, N. H., Dec. 16.—Mrs. Berdia 
C. Huntress, pianist and accompanist, 
died at her home here on Dec. 14. She 
was a pupil of Ernst Perabo. She 
founded, and was for many years the 
accompanist for, the Keene Chorus. 
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Elizabeth Rethberg, Newcom- 
er at the Metropolitan Opera 
This Season, Has Sung 
Leading Roles of the Salz- 
burg Genius in Seven Years 
on the Stage—Created the 
“Kaiserin” in Strauss’ 
“Frau Ohne Schatten” 


par aecig is the pinnacle of song to 
which many an opera singer as- 
pires. He would fain steer his bark 
from the stressful Wagnerian tempests 
into the sunlit calm where the genius of 
Salzburg presides. Not everyone, in a 
brief career, reaches the shining goal. 
Elizabeth Rethberg, soprano, who 


came to the Metropolitan this season 
from the Dresden Opera, may fairly 
claim the distinction of sustaining lead- 
ing roles in the masterpieces of Mozart 
after a professional experience extend- 
ing over only some seven years. The 
young singer was chosen for the rdéle of 
Konstanze in the performanees of “Ent- 
fiihrung aus dem Serail,”’ given at the 
Salzburg Festival last summer. 

Ideals are often vague and ill-defined, 
but Miss Rethberg has a definite object. 
“Although,” she says, “I sing many mod- 
ern Italian réles, and Wagner too upon 
occasion, my ambition is always to do 
Mozart. I use his arias in my concert 
work, among lieder and modern songs in 
French and English. I realize that per- 
haps this music is not for the multitude; 
indeed, it is for the smaller body of the 
appreciative. Nevertheless, in Germany 
Mozart’s operas have yearly an _ in- 
creased measure of popularity. Whether 
or not this is owing to the championship 
of Strauss, I do not know. 

“The revival of ‘Zauberfléte’ at the 
Berlin Opera, under Blech last winter, 
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Paderewski Plays, Ignorant of ~ 
Polish Tragedy ' 


HILE Ignace J. Paderewski, 

former Premier of Poland, 
played before a great and admir- 
ing throng in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, last Saturday afternoon, 
newsboys in the streets displayed 
papers that told, in black head- 
lines, of the assassination of 
Gabriel Narutowicz, first Pres:- 
dent of the Polish Republic, forty- 
eight hours after he took office. 
Those in the hall who had heard 
the news must have marveled at 
what they probably considered the 
will power of the pianist who had 
done so much and sacrificed so 
much for his country. Was he 
making a great effort to keep faith 
with the public? Then he would 
leave when he had completed his 
printed program. Paderewski, how- 
ever, returned to respond to encore 
after encore, and it was only after- 
ward that the audience learned 
that he had been kept ignorant of 
the political tragedy. When he 
finally came from the platform to 
hear the news, he was greatly 
moved. “Had I known of it be- 
fore, I would have canceled my 
concert,” he said. “Please express 
my absolute condemnation and per- 
sonal regret of the act which has 
taken place. This is the first time 
in the history of Poland that a 
ruler has been assassinated.” Mr. 
Paderewski was not personally ac- 
quainted with President Naruto- 
wicz. The pianist was to have 
been host ata dinner in the Hotei 
Gotham the same evening, but he 
immediately sent telegrams can- 
celling the engagement. 
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Elizabeth Rethberg, Soprano. The First Photograph Shows the Artist at the Stage Door 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. Upper Right: “Mariella” in Mascagni’s “Piccolo 
Marat,” the Réle She Sang in the First German Performance of the Work. Lower 
Right: “Euryanthe” in Weber’s Opera of That Name 


was considered an important perform- 
ance. I had the réle of Pamina, which 
is really one of my favorites. At Dres- 
den we did the ‘Entfiihrung’ last season, 
with Richard Tauber as the leading 
tenor. Another rdéle especially delightful 
to me is that of the Countess in ‘Fig- 
aro’.” Miss Rethberg also counts Ilia 
in the less well-known work, “Idomeneo, 
Ré di Creta,” among her parts. 

At the Metropolitan she has been heard 
as Aida, Nedda and Sieglinde. The first 
two réles, she relates, were the first she 
ever sang in Italian. 


The story of Miss Rethberg’s child- 
hood, as she recalls it, abounds in musi- 
cal reminiscences of a pleasantly whimsi- 
cal sort. She was born at Schwarzen- 
berg in the Hartz Mountains. Her par- 
ents loved music and her mother had an 
excellent voice. At the age of five the 
future singer began to “play” the piano. 

“One day,” she relates, “a hotel keeper 
in the neighborhood bought an instru- 
ment. Hardly had it been placed in posi- 
tion when I went to him and said: ‘I too 
can play!’ My system was quite as law- 
less as that of some modernists, and I 


piano works, including sonatas B 
thoven. I sang lieder, playing ee. 
accompaniments. I had an es). 
for Schubert’s songs, especia 
‘Winterreise’ and ‘Millerlieder.’ 

“At seventeen I was sent to t! 
den Conservatory, where I yy 
suaded to undertake the study | 
ing. In the same year I heard f 
opera at the Hofoper in that cit _ 7, 
path of the vocal aspirant was ..- gig 
cult for me as for all others, bu: 4; «.. 
age of twenty I was thought r. .,, . 
make my operatic début. On tha: < 
stage I sang the réles of Agathe i, ‘p,,;, 
schtitz,’ Micaela and many other. y, 
I never ceased study, and my advice ; 
all singers is, ‘Do not be too easil, gati. 
fied with success!’” 


Creates a Strauss Réle 


The artist’s later successes dat. from 
a period not long removed, when |}: chard 
Strauss attended the first performanes 
of his “Frau Ohne Schatten,” in whic; 
she created the part of the Kuise,, 
Strauss is said to have urged the young 
singer to accept an engagement at the 
Vienna Opera, but she consented instea4 
to fulfill engagements as guest. She 
sang a leading part in Teleman’s ¢ap. 
tata, “Ino,” at the Leipzig Bach Fest. 
val in 1920, and here the late Artur 
Nikisch heard her and engaged her as 


soloist for the next New Year concert 
at the Gewandhaus in that city. She 
sang the leading soprano parts in the 


first German performances of Mas. 
cagni’s “Piccolo Marat” and Branit- 
Buys’ “Mann im Mond” last season. Her 
répertoire includes—besides the rédles of 
Cio-Cio-San, which she may sing at the 
Metropolitan; Mimi, Tosca and Leonora 
in “Trovatore,” and the Wagnerian hero- 
ines, Eva, Elsa and Elisabeth—Sophie 
in “Rosenkavalier,” IJnez in “L’Afri. 
caine,” Euryanthe and Marie in Sme- 
tana’s “Bartered Bride.” 

Miss Rethberg has sung with suc ess 
in Scandinavia, appearing as guest at 
the Opéra in Christiania. Following her 
performances at the Metropolitan this 
winter and a tour in concert under the 
management of the Wolfsohn Bureau for 
which programs her sister, Kathe, wil! 
be her accompanist—she will sing as 
guest at the Stockholm Opera. 

R. M. KNErr. 





BUFFALO MUSICAL FORCES IN MERGER 





National Festival Association 
Enlarged — Hear Elman 
and Detroit Symphony 


By Frank W, Balch 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 16.—The Na- 
tional Festival Association, Inc., an or- 
ganization made up of four of the lead- 
ing local musical bodies, has been formed 
for a comprehensive program of en- 
deavor in the interest of American music. 
The organizations included are _ the 
executives of the National American 
Musical Festival; the Rubinstein Chorus, 
of which John Lund is conductor; the 
Guido Chorus, Seth Clark, leader, and 
the American Artists’ Club. 

The most important result of the 
merger will be the co-operation of these 
units with the Festival executives. A. A. 
Van der Mark is director of the Festival 
Association. It will also assure the 
services of Mr. Lund and Mr. Clark as 
conductors for this annual event, which 
has assumed national importance. The 
active program for the coming season in- 
cludes forty weekly events by the Ameri- 
can Artists’ Club; ten special club eve- 
ning programs; three concerts each by 
the Rubinstein and Guido choruses, and 
four afternoon and four evening Festival 
programs, in addition to the Young Art- 
ists’ national contests. 

The Detroit Symphony was heard in 
two concerts at Elmwood Music Hall on 





Dec. 12. Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducted 
the evening program. Hans Kindler, 
’cellist, was the soloist in a concerto by 
d’Albert. The orchestra was heard to 
advantage in Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony, excerpts from Smetana’s 
“Bartered Bride.” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnole” and the “Tann- 
hiuser” Overture. A children’s program 
was given under the leadership of Victor 
Kolar on the same afternoon. Both con- 
certs were given under the local man- 
agement of Mai Davis Smith. 

Mischa Elman was presented in the 
third of the Musical Arts series of re- 
citals under the management of Bessie 
Bellanca, in the same hall on Dec. 14. 
The program included numbers by 
Handel, Chopin-Wilhelmi, Lalo, Sara- 
sate and Korngold, in which the artist 
demonstrated his virtuosity and _ skill. 
Several encores were added to the pro- 
gram. 





Schumann Heink’s Health Improves 

The health of Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, who has been suffering from 
bronchial pneumonia at her home in 
Garden City, L. I., has considerably im- 
proved within the past few days. 


McCORMACK GOES ABROAD 





Ethel Leginska and Mabel Garrison 
Among Week’s Arrivals 
Going to England to spend Christmas 
with their sons, John McCormack, tenor, 
and Mrs. McCormack sailed during the 
week aboard the liner Majestic. Mr. 
McCormack expects to spend the winter 


in southern France and he will sing 2 
the Monte Carlo Opera. Earlier he wi! 
give a series of concerts for charity !1 
Dublin. 

Among the arrivals of the week wa: 
Ethel Leginska, pianist. Miss Leginska 
has been abroad for more than_ sik 
months and was heard in concert in Lon- 
don, Paris and other capitals. She re 
turned on the Olympic, which 
brought Mabel Garrison, soprano, ! 
turning after successes in Germany, @! 
Ivor Novello, actor and composer, *' 
of Mme. Clara Novello-Davies, v0! 
teacher. On the Orbita from Hambu's 
were A. Rosanoff, former tenor of 
Moscow Imperial Opera, and Mme. Rosé 
nova. 
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PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 


Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
———— erm 








BushsLane 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & Co.. Makers °%° NIAGARA STREET 











Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Cecilian 
Players with 


all-metal act:o™ 











WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC .TRIUMPH 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, ” 
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